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1793 


T O 


Wm.  Y O U N G E,  m.  d.  f.  l.  s. 

i 

OF  SHEFFIELD. 


To  you  my  friend,  my  compa- 
nion in  moft  of  the  fcenes  de~ 
fcribed  in  thefe  volumes,  as  well 
as  in  feveral  other  of  the  more 
delightful  and  inftructive  fituations 


of  my  life,  a formal  Dedication 
would  be  as  unpleafant  to  receive 

A 3 as 
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as  it  would  be  for  me  to  write. 
My  defign  in  this  addrefs  is  not  to 
folicit  from  you  that  indulgence 
which  you  have  ever  fhewn,  un- 
alked  and  unreftrained,  to  all  that 
came  from  me ; neither  is  it  to 
deck  out  in  the  garb  of  compli- 
ment fentiments  with  which  I truft 
you  are  already  well  acquainted  in 
the  limplicity  of  truth.  I merely 
take  an  opportunity  of  comme- 
morating that  frienclfhip  which  I 
have  long  tried,  and  hope  I fhall 
never  ceafe  to  value,  and  which 
fo  confiderably  augmented  the 
pleafures  and  advantages  of  a long 
journey,  a rock  on  which  more 
boafted  attachments  have  fome- 


times 
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times  fplit.  That  it  may  continue 
unimpaired  through  the  great 
journey  of  life,  is  the  fincere  de- 
fire of 

Your  very  faithful  friend, 

t 

J.  E.  SMITH. 

London, 

* November  1793. 
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PRE. 


PREFACE. 


So  many  tours  on  the  Continent,  fo 
many  defcriptions  of  Italy,  have  been 
laid  before  the  public  at  different  times, 
that  it  may  feem  prefumptuous  or  im- 
pertinent to  add  to  the  heap.  Yet  per- 
haps this  very  circumftance  may  be 
encouraging  to  a young  author.  He 
may  juftly  flatter  himfelf  that  even  the 
gleanings  of  a field  which  has  afforded 
fo  many  rich  harvefls,  may  be  highly 
worthy  of  attention,  efpecially  as  fome 
of  thofe  harvefls  have  been  rather 
carelefsly  gathered,  and  even  their  pro- 
fufion  evinces  the  riches  that  have  been 
left  behind. 


“ Italy," 


( X ) 

“ Italy,”  fays  Mrs.  Piozzi,  “ is  a fine 
well-known  academy  figure,  from  which 
we  all  fit  down  to  make  drawings,  ac- 
cording as  the  light  falls,  and  our  own 
feat  affords  opportunity.”  In  purfuance 
of  this  idea,  it  may  be  added,  that  no 
delineator  has  yet  finifhed  a perfect  re- 
prefentation  of  this  fine  figure,  in  which 
its  outline,  its  proportions  and  its  cha- 
mber are  alike  well  expreffed.  The  aims 
indeed  of  its  obfervers,  as  well  as  their 
opportunities,  have  been  different.  Some 
have  attempted  a portrait  of  its  counte- 
nance, others  of  its  limbs,  while  a dif* 

v 

ferent  fet  have  fpeculated  on  the  marble 
of  which  it  is  compofed.  Many  have 
relied  on  the  erroneous  (ketches  of  per- 
fons  who  have  gone  before  them,  while 
neither  have  perhaps  feen  more  than  a 
tranfient  re  fled  ion  of  the  ftatue  in  fome 
faithlefs  mirror.  Some  have  defcribed, 
as  an  effential  part  of  this  noble  figure, 
the  dirt  with  which  others  had  befpat- 
tered  it ; and  fome  have  thought  they 
had  obtained  a fortunate  fituation  for 
feeing  it  in  perfedion,  while  their  eye 

could 
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could  take  in  no  more  than  the  protu- 
berance of  its  heel. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  attempt  is 
confcious  it  is  eaher  to  perceive  the 
faults  of  others,  than  to  avoid  original 
errors  of  one’s  own,  and  wherever  he 
has  fought  out  a new  path,  he  hopes  to 
be  corrected  hereafter  with  the  fame 
honelty  of  intention,  with  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  correct  thofe  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  more  frequented 
tracks.  Even  in  thofe  too  he  is  aware 
that  much  flill  remains  to  encourage 
new  adventurers,  and  that  he  himfelf 
may  hand  in  as  much  need  of  correction 
as  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him.  If 
every  writer  were  an  accurate  judge  of 
his  own  merits,  there  would  certainly  be 
much  fewer  books  written  ; but  many 
ufeful,  though  not  firil-rate  attempts 
would  by  that  means  be  fuppreffed. 
Few  perfons  would  have  courage  to  take 
up  the  pen  if  they  had  no  more  ele^ 
vated  hope  than  jult  to  keep  themfelves 

w Above  the  limits  of  a vulgar  fate.’’ 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely  any  good  things  are  done  in 
this  world  without  a portion  of  enthu- 
liafm.  Human  endeavours  would  Mag- 
nate, even  in  the  bell  undertakings, 
without  fomething  in  view  which  the 
mind  cannot  exactly  meafure,  and  the 
hope  of  reaching  which,  perhaps,  its 
cooler  judgment  would  not  by  any  means 
authorize.  Yet  we  are  led  on  from  one 
attempt  to  another,  and  the  happiefl  man 
is  he  that  has  the  greateft  number  of 
commendable  purfuits.  He  may  call 
them  toils,  and  cares*  and  troubles,  but 
they  are  the  feafoning  of  life’s  banquet, 
which  would  be  altogether  infipid  with- 
out them.  Although  many  people  there- 
fore every  day  make  books  by  a fort  of 
manual  labour,  with  other  motives  be- 
fore them  than  what  can  properly  be 
called  literary  fame,  few  perfons  really 
undertake  to  write  one  without  the  faf- 
cinating  pndure  of  a laurel  wreath  before 
their  eyes. 

The  following  fheets  have  been  com- 
pofed  with  fo  flight  a glimpfe  of  this 

laurel 
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laurel  wreath,  that  they  have  been  very 
near  not  making  their  appearance  at  all. 
The  journey  they  deferibe  was  perform- 
ed fome  time  fince,  and  was  undertaken 
with  a view  to  felf-inflruclion,  rather 
than  the  information  of  others.  It  is  not 
till  after  re-confidering  the  fubjeft,  and 
comparing  his  own  lights  with  thofe  of 
other  people,  that  the  author  has  ventur- 
ed to  expofe  them  to  public  view. 
“ The  perfuafion  of  kind  friends,”  that 
common  apology  of  really  or  affe&iedly 
diffident  writers,  ought  here,  perhaps,  in 
due  form  to  be  urged  ; but  that  is  a very 
bad  apology  for  a bad  work,  as  it  is  only 
throwing  the  load  of  confcious  unworthi- 
nefs  upon  others.  If  a man  feels  his 
performance  to  be  not  deftitute  of  merit, 
let  him  hazard  it  on  its  own  ground,  and 
publifh  it  becaufe  he  modeflly  hopes  it 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  world,  whether 
his  friends  have  countenanced  that  hope 
or  not. 

Having  fo  far  explained  the  general 
rcafons  of  the  prefent  undertaking,  much 


remains 
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remains  to  be  faid  relative  to  the  parti- 
culars of  its  execution. 

As  to  the  form  of  compofition,  the 
mod  fimple  and  natural  has  been  thought 
to  be  that  of  a journal.  That  of  letters 
indeed  might  have  been  adopted,  with- 
out fo  great  a violation  of  truth  as  they 
are  fometimes  publifhed  with,  for  fome 
of  this  work  has  been  compofed  from 
letters,  actually  written  to  the  author’s 
friends,  and  fince  compared  with  his 
own  journal.  The  bulk  of  it  however 
was  not  fo  written,  and  therefore  con- 
liderable  new  arrangement  of  the  mate- 

o 

rials  mud  have  taken  place,  in  order  to 
give  the  entire  work  an  epidolary  form  ; 

i 

at  lead  to  have  given  the  letters  an  air 
of  probability  and  originality,  without 
which  they  are  the  mod  tedious  and  dif- 
guding  of  all  kinds  of  writing.  The 
general  motive  for  a traveller’s  publifh- 
ing  his  obfervations  in  letters,  feems  to 
be  a fort  of  culpable  diffidence.  He 
thinks  he  may  feem  to  fay  things  to  a 
friend,  and  to  fay  them  in  a dyle,  which 

it 
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it  would  be  indecorous  to  addrefs  point- 
blank  to  the  public.  This  is  a mi  Hake. 
Whatever  is  proper  for  the  public  to 
fee  at  all,  is  proper  to  be  addreiTed  to  it, 
and  it  is  an  affront  to  fuppofe  the  con- 
trary. Another  inftance  of  falfe  deli- 
cacy is  the  writing  a man’s  own  hiftory 
in  the  third  perfon,  by  which  the  interefl 
of  the  narrative  is  weakened,  and  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  gained.  The  excellent 
Dr.  Hawkefworth  was  fo  well  aware  of 
this,  that  he  chofe  to  write  his  celebrated 
accounts  of  voyages  in  the  firft  perfon, 
though  he  was  the  profeffed  narrator  of 
the  adventures  of  others.  To  this  ex- 
ample may  be  added  the  writer  of  An- 
fon’s  Voyage.  They  are  both  fufficient 
authority,  as  their  works  are  the  brightefl 
models  for  all  future  compofers  in  the 
fame  line. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  affe£tation,  real 
or  apparent,  the  author  has  thought  it 
the  fafeft  method  to  fit  down  to  tell  his 
own  ftory  in  his  own  perfon,  giving  his 
adventures  and  his  thoughts  upon  them 
8 juft 
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juft  as  they  occurred.  He  prefumes 
none  will  take  up  his  book  without  a 
defire  of  being  informed  on  the  fubjed 
of  which  it  profelfes  to  treat ; and  as 
they  will  fee  his  name  in  the  title-page, 
he  farther  prefumes  they  will  exped  to 
fee  how  he  treats  the  fubjed.  He  there- 
fore affededly  keeps  neither  himfelf  nor 
his  fentiments  out  of  fight.  The  reader 
mufl  confider  him  as  a travelling  com- 
panion, with  whole  converfation  he  may 
perhaps  be  wearied,  and  with  whofe  ill- 
humour  he  may  fometimes  be  torment- 
ed ; but  he  has  always  in  his  own  hands 
the  power  of  feparation,  which  fo  many 
actual  travelling  companions  have  wifhed 
for  in  vain.  What  therefore  may  ap- 
pear like  egotifm,  arifes  not  from  the 
traveller’s  fondnefs  for  talking  of  him- 
felf, but  from  his  wilhing  to  keep  clear 
of  the  much  more  difagreeable  appear- 
ance of  having  taken  pains  to  avoid  it. 

For  limilar  reafons  every  thing  that 
occurred  to  his  obfervation,  is  prefented 
to  the  reader  juft  in  the  light  in  which  it 

(truck 
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ftruck  him.  He  does  not  prefume  to 
have  been  always  free  from  prejudice  or 
error,  but  at  lead  he  has  been  on  his 
guard  againlt  adopting  the  prejudices 
and  errors  of  others.  Many  fubjecls  on 
which  he  might  have  touched,  are  en- 
tirely omitted,  becaufe  it  was  not  his 
aim,  nor  could  he  pretend,  to  compile 
any  thing  like  a general  account  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  palfed.  He 
has  merely  fpoken  of  objeHs  that  in- 
terelled  himfelf  on  the  fpot ; and  feveral 
particulars  that,  to  common  readers,  may 
appear  trifling,  are  perhaps  recorded  with 
a view  to  the  illuflration  of  particular 
fubjecls,  and  will  therefore  be  turned  to 
account  by  thofe  only  who  are  engaged 
in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  fubjecls.  Of  this 
nature  are  many  remarks  concerning 
natural  hillory,  medicine,  and  even  the 
arts,  but  more  efpecially  fuch  as  relate 
to  the  hillory  of  the  human  mind. 

So  many  fubjefts  prefent  themfelves 
in  a journey,  that  a book  of  travels  mull 

Vol.  I.  a necelTarily 
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neceflarily  be  mifcellaneous,  and  defti- 
tute  of  any  great  degree  of  method. 
But  in  order  to  obviate  this  imperfe&ion 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  form  of  a journal 
is  preferved  principally  in  the  travelling 
part ; the  various  objects  in  the  great 
towns  are  digelted  into  fome  kind  of 
order  ; remarks  on  paintings  or  build- 
ings are  not  intermixed  with  thofe  on 
natural  hiltory,  and  both  are  for  the  mod 
part  kept  diftintd  from  what  relates  to 
characters  and  manners  of  men.  By 
this  means  there  is  lefs  confufion  of  ideas 
than  in  a mere  journal,  in  which  things 
are  noticed  altogether  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  the  traveller  met  with 
them,  and  which  very  confufion  is  apo- 
logized for  by  thofe  who  publifh  their 
travels  in  fictitious  letters,  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  writing  from  immedi- 
ate obfervation  : where  s it  commonly 
arifes  from  their  indolent  neglect  of 
arrangement,  or  is  affected  for  the 
purpofe  of  giving  their  letters  an  air 
of  probability.  In  either  cafe  it  is  a 
fault. 


The 
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The  fine  arts  mud  always  make  a 
principal  feature  in  an  Italian  tour ; in- 
deed that  country  itfelf  would  hardly 
be  amuhng,  nor  would  an  account  of  it 
be  intereding,  to  thofe  who  are  quite 
devoid  of  tade  and  curiofity  on  this  fub- 
je£t.  Even  the  multiplicity  of  defcrip- 
tions  we  have  already  of  the  treafures 
of  Italy  in  this  department,  feem,  in 
adding  to  their  celebrity,  to  have  ren- 
dered the  mention  of  them  the  more 
indifpenlible  in  every  future  account. 
For  the  fame  reafon  indeed  we  no  longer 
require  an  ample  detail  of  defcriptions. 
Mod  of  the  objects  are  already  fuf- 
ficiently  well  known,  and  we  rather 
enjoy  the  mention  of  them  as  old  ac- 
quaintances ; while  the  lead  portion  of 
novelty  concerning  them,  whenever  it 
can  be  obtained,  becomes  doubly  in- 
tereding.  Even  if  we  hear  nothing 
new,  we  are  pleafed  to  partake  of  the 
impredions  they  give  to  a perfon,  with 
whom  we  have  contracted  fome  fort  of 
acquaintance,  and  have  formed  fome 
ideas  of  his  powers  of  judging,  after 

having 
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having  travelled  along  with  him  through 
a few  pages  of  his  narrative. 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages  has 
no  pretenfions  to  authority  on  this  part 
of  his  fubject.  He  records  what  has 
afforded  him  pleafure,  and  gives  his 
reafons  whenever  he  express  contrary 
feelings;  but  is  neither  an  artifl,  nor  a 
profelfed  connoiffeur.  However  fond 
he  may  be  of  the  arts,  having  imbibed 
that  tafle  early,  and  cultivated  it  by  fe- 
veral  means  of  improvement  which  his 
country  affords,  it  was  always  very  fub- 
ordinate  to  many  other  purfuits  and 
occupations  ; and  he  is  far  from  pre- 
tending to  that  irrefiflible  fire  of  genius 
which  gives,  in  all  cafes,  intuitive  judg- 
ment and  unerring  criticifm.  Neither 
has  he  been  much  inftrucled  in  the 
technical  part  of  the  arts.  He  looks 
on  a picture,  a flatue,  or  a building, 
not  with  the  eye  of  a painter,  fculptor, 
or  architect,  but  with  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
ferver  of  nature.  He  confiders  an  hif- 
torical  group  rather  as  the  narrative  of 

a par- 
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a particular  Rory,  than  as  a machine  tfi> 
produce  certain  impreffions  on  the  eye  ; 
and  is  (truck,  even  to  enthuliafm,  with 
an  undefcribable  fomething  in  a fine 
building,  though  not  poffeffed  of  fciencc 
to  inveltigate  all  its  requilite  parts  or 
proportions.  The  reader  therefore  will 
know  in  what  points  he  is  chiefly  to  be 
relied  on,  and  will  hereafter  find  him 
more  attra6fed  by  the  expreffion  or 
compofition  of  a pi&ure,  than  by  qua* 
lities  more  curious  to  an  artill  or  a con- 
noiffeur. 

It  will  probably  be  expected  that  the 
prefent  work  fhould  contain  many  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  fcience  of  natural 
hiftory ; but  the  countries  here  de- 
fcribed  too  nearly  refemble  our  own, 
to  afford  much  that  is  new  or  ftriking  in 
this  way.  Where  any  thing  of  this  fort 
has  prefented  itfelf,  it  is  always  noted, 
and  that  with  two  ends  in  view.  In  the 
firfl  place,  nothing  which  could  poffibly 
convey  real  folid  information  to  the 
praclical  and  intelligent  naturaliff,  has 
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been  ever  withheld  from  an  apprehen* 
fion  of  its  feeming  dry  or  unimportant 
to  others  : this  would  be  too  great  a 
facrifice  of  the  interefls  of  fcience.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  conftantly 
endeavoured  that  the  author’s  favourite 
purfuit  fhould  be  rendered  as  attractive, 
even  to  thofe  unacquainted  with  it,  as 

he  could  make  it ; in  order  that  he 

/ 

might  have  a chance  of  being  the  happy 
means  of  inviting  others  to  a participa^ 
tion  of  pleafures  which  he  has  found 
never  to  difappoint,  never  to  fatiate, 
and  the  cultivation  of  which  not  only 
fits  the  mind  for  the  advancement  of  its 
own  internal  powers  of  happinefs,  but 
alfo  renders  it  doubly  capable  of  adding 
to  that  of  others.  The  travelling  ob- 
ferver  of  nature  hasr  as  it  were,  the  en- 
joyment of  a new  fenfe  in  addition  to 
thofe  common  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 
He  can  find  amufement  and  inftrudtion 
where  they  bemoan  themfelves  as  in  a 
wildernefs  ; he  can  relieve  his  attention, 
and  refrefh  his  fpirits,  when  wearied  by 
common  objects  of  obfervation,  or  trou- 
bled 
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bled  with  difagreeable  ones  -/  and  is 
ftimulated  with  ardour  to  undertakings, 
prolific  of  pleafure  in  various  ways, 
which  the  incurious  half-occupied  mind 
would  not  think  worth  the  pains  of  at- 
tempting. A hill  higher  advantage  is 
attached  to  the  purfuit  of  natural  hif- 
tory  in  a journey  through  an  enlighten- 
ed country,  as  well  as  in  the  journey  of 
life  itfelf.  It  is  an  unerring  clue  to  an 
intercourfe  with  the  belt  minds.  It  brings 
thofe  together  who  are  conneded  by  a 
mofl  commendable,  difinterefted,  and 
delightful  tie,  and  who  may  confe- 
•quently  find  themfelves  allied  by  other 
ties,  which  they  would  not  elfe  have 
difcovered.  It  brings  forth  the  bell  parts 
of  every  charader.  Differences  of  opi- 
nion, of  religion,  of  age,  of  rank,  all 
fink  before  it.  The  narrowed  and  mod 
prejudiced  difpofitions  in  fome  particu- 
lars, are  open,  candid,  and  generous  in 
what  regards  this  amiable  ffudy : the 
mofl  gloomy  and  difappointed  are  foo til- 
ed by  it  into  a capacity  of  enjoyment, 
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and  an  exercife  of  their  powers,  on 
which  the  happinefs  or  value  of  all  their 
future  life  may  depend. 

What  will  be  found  therefore  to  be 
mod  novel  and  peculiar  in  this  account 
of  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  is  per- 
haps not  fo  much  the  information  imme- 
diately belonging  to  natural  hiflory  in 
itfelf,  as  an  account  of  various  cultiva- 
tors and  teachers  of  that  dudy,  with 
other  literary  and  accomplifhed  charac- 
ters, whom  the  author  has  feen  to  greater 
advantage  than  falls?  to  the  lot  of  mod 
travellers.  In  this  line  his  recommenda- 
tions were  more  fortunate  than  ordinary, 
not  from  his  own  pretendons,  but  from 
a peculiarity  of  circumdances  unnecef- 
fary  to  be  explained  here.  The  name 
of  Linnaeus  opened  every  door  and 
cabinet  to  him  ; but  he  is  not  fo  weak 
as  to  alfume  to  himfelf  the  honour  which 
was  paid  to  that  name,  though  he  thank- 
fully endeavoured  to  profit  by  it. 
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There  is  one  fubje6l  which  commonly 
makes  a confpicuous  figure  in  all  travels 
to  Italy,  the  ablurdities  and  abufes  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  On  this  head 
many  a Proteflant  writer  feems  to  think 
himfelf  privileged  to  let  loofe  every 
fpecies  of  farcafm,  cenfure  and  calumny, 
without  any  qualification  or  diflinttion. 
He  cenfures  a pretended  infallible  church 
as  if  himfelf  and  his  own  mode  or  fafhion 
of  belief  alone  were  really  infallible ; he 
condemns  a perfecuting  religion,  while 
he  himfelf  perfecutes  it  more  uncharita- 
bly and  unrelentingly  with  his  pen  or 
his  tongue,  than  any  churchman  ever 
did  a heretic  with  fire  and  faggot ; and 
he  execrates  thofe  who  keep  no  faith  with 
unbelievers,  while  he  betrays  the  confi- 
dence of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality,  and 
perverts  the  kindnefs  of  human  nature 
(which  gets  the  better  even  of  religious 
antipathies)  into  a tool  of  ridicule  againfl 
thofe  who  have  exercifed  it  in  favour 
of  himfelf.  Thefe  errors,  by  far  more 
difgraceful  and  blameable  than  errors  of 

faith, 
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faith,  the  writer  of  the  following  re- 
marks has  earneftly  wifhed  to  avoid. 
He  directs  his  weapons,  indeed,  without 
referve,  againft  hypocrify,  tyranny,  and 
impofition  of  all  kinds,  wherever  they 
occur,  and  whatever  church  or  fe£l  they 
may  happen  to  contaminate  ; but  he 
endeavours  to  difcriminate  between  in- 
dividuals and  bodies  of  men  ; and  while 
he  laments  or  expofes  the  impofttions 
and  iniquities  of  any  re  ligion  in  dark 
and  corrupt  times,  he  by  no  means  con- 
liders  the  prefen t profefibrs  of  that  re- 
ligion as  anfwerable  for  them.  Such  a 
mode  of  judgment  no  one  church  or 
feef  could  be  proof  againft.  Still  farther 
is  he  from  laying  the  faults  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a church  at  the  door  of  its  other 
members.  Thofe  only  who  defend  a 
bad  fyftem  uncharitably,  are  anfwer- 
able for  all  its  defects  j and  thofe  who 
make  their  own  mode  of  faith  a cloak 
for  a condudft  and  fpirit  unworthy  of  any 
religion,  deferve  the  blame  which  its 
miftaken  and  ill-informed  zealots  incur. 

Perfons 
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Perfons  who  have  never  converfed 
with  liberal  Catholics  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  take  their  ideas  of  them  from  par- 
tial accounts,  written  in  days  of  animo- 
fity  and  party  fpirit,  may  do  them  great 
injuft  ice,  Thofe  who  have  travelled  in 
Catholic  countries  might  eafily  fhew  fu- 
perdition  and  bigotry  to  be  by  no  means 
univerfal  among  the  thinking  part  of  the 
community,  if  they  thought  themfelves 
at  liberty  to  difclofe  private  converfa- 
tions,  or  remarks  made  by  themfelves 
upon  cafual  momentary  actions  or  ex- 
preftions,  which  more  unequivocally  dif- 
play  the  true  fentiments,  than  a deliberate 
difcourfe.  But  a man  who  Ihould  pub- 
lifh  fuch  anecdotes,  would  betray  his 
own  want  of  principle  too  much  to  de- 
ferve  credit  for  any  thing  he  might  re- 
late. Neither  is  it  intended  here  to  in- 
hnuate  that  fuch  traits  of  character, 
when  dete&ed,  imply  a deficiency  in 
juft  principles  of  religion  or  morality. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  make  due 
conceifions  on  doubtful  points,  are  moft 

likely 
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likely  to  behoneft  and  fteady  in  eflential 
ones.  The  moft  aufiere  and  faftidious 
zealots  are  often  the  moft  infincere. 

So  wide  a field  of  difcuflion  relative 
to  politics  has  been  opened  of  late,  fo 
much  has  the  attention  of  every  body, 
more  or  lefs,  been  excited  by  this  fub- 
je6l,  and  fo  much  is  it  connected  with 
the  various  nations  on  the  continent, 
that  a traveller  through  France  in  par- 
ticular could  not  poftibly  keep  clear  of 
it.  Nor  ought  a general  obferver  of 
men  and  things  to  fhrink  from  fuch  a 
difcuflion,  which  but  too  generally  falls 
into  the  hands  of  interefted  or  partial 
examiners.  It  will  be  at  leaft  a novelty 
to  find  it  canvafied  by  one  who  has  no 
party,  intereft,  nor  paffion  to  ferve ; 
who  feels  himfelf  moft  perfectly  inde- 
pendant of  all  but  the  good , and  who 
writes  his  real  thoughts,  defiring  rather 
to  make  peace  than  to  make  converts, 
without  wiftring  for  attention  or  appro- 
bation any  farther  than  he  maybe  judged, 

in 
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in  the  opinion  of  thofe  anxious  for  truth 
like  himfelf,  to  be  in  the  right. 

Much  of  this  work  was  compofed, 
and  even  printed,  fome  time  fince.  The 
ftyle  and  fentiments  of  the  early  part 
may  not  therefore  feem  applicable  to  the 
prefent  Hate  of  affairs  abroad,  though 
they  might  have  been  fo  when  written. 
The  changes  indeed  in  the  French  affairs 
are  fo  rapid,  the  revolutions  of  laws, 
decrees,  and  deciiions  fo  violent  and  un- 
expeded,  that  imagination  cannot  keep 
pace  with  them.  We  have  fcarcely  had 
time  to  derive  fome  fort  of  confolation, 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  Juries,  for  the 
concomitant  fcenes  of  difcord,  before 
we  are  ffcartled  with  the  mofl  atrocious 
contrivance  that  ever  was  invented,  for 
the  defeat  of  that  falutary  inflitution. 
No  mode  of  public  murder  ever  fur- 
paffed  the  deliberate  annihilation  of  all 
equity,  which  decreed,  that  accufing 
witnelfes  fhould  alone  be  fufficient  to 
convict  a prifoner,  without  any  thing 
§ being  < 
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being  heard  in  his  juftification  ; nof  is 
it  any  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  this 
decree  that  it  was  made  to  condemn  a 
particular  fet  of  men,  the  accufed  de- 
puties, or  that  it  has  lince  been  repealed 
by  its  authors.  Well  may  fuch  law- 
givers be  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  idea 
of  “ everlalting  fleep !” 

It  has  not  been  thought  advifable  to 
change  any  defcriptions  of  objects  re- 
marked by  the  author  in  his  journey 
through  Flanders  or  France,  though 
many  of  them  now  exifl  no  longer.  The 
reader  will  be  curious  to  hear  what  they 
were,  as  the  monuments  at  St.  Denis 
and  at  Paris,  the  curiofities  of  Chantilly, 
and  many  others.  In  what  degree  thefe 
and  other  things  have  buffered,  is  not 
exactly  known  in  England.  The  tame 
carp  at  Chantilly  were  deftroyed  very 
early  in  the  revolution. 

The  defcription  of  the  cathedral  of  Mi- 
lan., vol.iii.p.51,  requires  fome  corredion. 
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The  plan  of  its  great  front,  which  was 
long  at  a hand,  has  of  late  been  changed. 
The  Grecian  doors  and  windows,  de- 
figned  by  Pclegrini,  have  alone  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  that  ftyle,  and 
are  to  be  patched  up  with  Gothic  pilaf- 
ters.  This  is  even  worfe  than  allowing 
the  whole  front  to  be  finifhed  in  the 
Grecian  tafte. 

The  enumeration  of  authors  in  the 
Appendix  is  extremely  incomplete,  but 
may  neverthelefs  be  of  ufe  as  far  as  it 
goes. 
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CONTINENT. 


CHAP.  I. 

HARWICH,  IIELVOET,  ROTTERDAM  TO 

LEYDEN. 

June  1 6.  I HAD  fixed  the  beginning 
of  June  1786  for  my  departure  for  Hol- 
land ; but  a contrary  wind  made  me  defer 
it  till  the  1 6th  of  that  month;  when,  after 
many  an  anxious  look  at  the  lofty  plane 
and  cedar  trees  of  Chelfea  Garden,  dill 
waving  in  an  unpropitious  direction,  my 
patience  being  at  length  exhaufted,  1 fet 
Vol.  1.  B out 
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out  for  Harwich,  and  arrived  there  next 
day  at  noon. 

June  17.  I faw  little  remarkable  at 
Harwich,  nor  wifhed  for  any  thing  fo 
much  as  to  leave  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 
At  the  inn  were  two  young  men,  known 
to  me,  as  I to  them,  by  name.  They  being 
alfo  bound  for  Leyden,  their  acquaintance 
proved  both  then  and  afterwards  an  agree- 
able acquifition. 

Previous  to  our  going  on  board  the 
packet  fome  ceremonies  were  neceffary,  of 
the  reafonablenefs  or  lawfulnefs  of  which 
I am  not  quite  certain.  We  were  obliged 
to  pay  about  half  a guinea  each  to  fome  kind 
of  an  officer,  for  a paflport,  though  that 
officer  could  not  poffibly  have  any  other 
reafon  than  the  faid  half-guinea  for  giving 
us  one.  We  might,  for  any  thing  he  knew, 
be  the  greateft  rogues  in  London.  Our 
captain  however  would  not  take  us  without, 
although  he  acknowledged  we  vm*e  at  li- 
berty to  go  on  board  any  veffel  that  ffiould 
choofe  to  take  us.  The  cuftom-houfe 
officers,  being  probably  gentlemen  of  only 
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a fourth  part  of  the  confequence  of  the  faid 
paffport-monger,  let  us  pafs  through  their 
hands  for  half  a crown ; fo  we  got  on  board 
the  packet  about  three  o’  clock. 

The  leading  incidents  of  a firft  fea  voyage, 
as  this  was  to  me,  are  probably  much 
the  fame  with  every  body.  Suffice  it  to 
fay,  that  after  ftruggling  for  three  nights, 
and  as  many  days,  with  a ftrong  contrary 
wind,  during  which  time  our  mifery  was 
much  heightened  by  the  wretched  accom- 
modation in  the  veffel,  and  the  fea  beating 
in  upon  our  beds,  a fair  and  lefs  boifterous 
gale  brought  us  within  fight  of  the  Dutch 
coaft,  and  we  landed  at  Helvoet  Sluice 
about  three  in  the  afternoon  of  June  20th. 

June  20.  Here  are  no  cuftom-houfe 
officers,  nor  did  any  one  afk  us  a fingle 
queflion  on  our  landing,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  Holland. 

Helvoet  would  be  efteemed  a wonder- 
i ully  neat  town  in  any  other  country  than 
Holland.  The  houfes  all  feemed  new 
painted,  and  the  ftreets  and  quays  juft  fwept 
and  waffied. 
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Moft  of  our  party  being  impatient  to  get 
forward,  we  were  varioufly  diftributed  in 
waggons  and  other  jumbling  vehicles,  the 
only  ones  to  be  had,  and  fet  off  for  the  Brill 
about  fix  miles  diftant. 

The  road  lay  through  a country  exactly 
like  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  planted  with 
lofty  trees,  with  here  and  there  a handfome 
church,  and  good  fubftantial  kind  of  farm- 
houfe.  Kryngium  campejlre , Field  Eryngo, 
fo  very  rare  in  England,  grows  here 
every  where  by  the  road  fide ; and  indeed 
I afterwards  obferved  it  through  Flanders, 
France,  and  Italy,  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
common  plants. 

The  Brill  is  a neat  fortified  town,  with 
canals  in  the  ftreets,  and  much  planted  with 
trees. 

A ftout  athletic  damfel,  whofe  cheeks 
might  with  more  propriety  be  compared  to 
the  full  blown  peony  than  to  the  rofe,  con- 
veyed our  baggage  on  a wheel-barrow  to 
the  fide  of  the  river,  the  Maefe,  which  we 
crofted  in  a boat,  and  then  took  other  wag- 
gons, which  carried  us  a mile  and  half  far- 
ther to  another  ferry.  Crofting  this  we  ar- 
rived 
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rived  at  Maeftrich  Sluice,  a town  wholly 
occupied  by  people  in  the  fifhing  trade.-  — « 
After  waiting  fome  time,  we  at  length  about 
nine  o’  clock  obtained  a coach,  open  before, 
but  fumptuoully  lined  with  red  velvet,  and 
drawn  by  three  horfes  abreaft,  in  which 
we  reached  Rotterdam,  the  place  of  our 
deftination.  But  the  gates  were  fhut, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  feek  a lodging  in 
the  fuburbs  ; nor  was  that  eafily  to  be  had. 
After  trying  feveral  places  in  vain,  our 
driver  began  to  lofe  his  patience  ; we  re- 
gretted our  precipitation,  and  wifhed  we 
had  flept  at  Helvoet.  Luckily  however 
about  one,  in  the  morning,  after  much 
knocking,  we  got  admittance  into  a very 
comfortable  inn,  the  matter  of  which  proved 
extremely  civil  and  attentive,  though,  from 
his  manner  at  firft  coming  to  the  door,  we 
thought  he  meant  to  refufe  us  an  entrance. 
The  manner  indeed  of  the  Dutch  in  general 
is  quite  oppofite  to  what  the  French  call 
accucillante. 

The  peafants  with  whom  we  met  in  this 
afternoon’s  ride,  had  an  appearance  of  eafe 
and  plenty.  Their  clothes,  for  the  moll 
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part  of  a dark  brown,  were  generally  good  j 
and  all,  both  men  and  women,  wore  gold 
filligree  fleeve  or  collar  buttons,  and  other 
trinkets  of  the  fame  metal,  for  they  difdain 
all  of  inferior  value. 

yune  21.  The  morning  after  our  arrival 
we  removed  to  the  Boar’s  head  (Swine’s 
hoeft)  in  the  town,  a very  capital  inn. 

Juft  before  it  ftands  the  ftatue  of  Erafmus 
in  bronze.  He  is  in  a long  gown,  reading 
out  of  a great  folio  which  he  holds  in  his 
hands.  The  Latin  and  Dutch  infcriptions  on 

the  pedeftal  have  often  been  publilhed. 

The  exchange  is  neat,  the  beft  row  of  houfes 
look  to  the  river,  and  are  occupied  by  the 
principal  merchants. 

yime  22.  Next  morning  took  the  treck- 
Ikuyt  for  Leyden.  The  manner  of  travel- 
ling in  thefe  boats  drawn  by  horfes  along 
imooth  and  regular  canals,  is  well  known  ; 
but  the  convenience  and  pleafure  of  it  can 
hardly  be  conceived  from  defcription.  The 
greater  part  of  our  very  numerous  com- 
pany was  going,  to  the  fair  at  Delft, 

aft 
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all  In  their  beft  attire,  and  the  ladies  as 
fine  as  poffible.  Their  drefs  might  pro- 
bably be  graceful  and  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  a Dutchman,  for  education  gives  us  a 
variety  of  taftes. 

Delft  confifts  chiefly  of  one  long  ftreet  well 
built,  with  the  canal  running  through  it. 

The  fides  of  the  canal  between  Rotterdam 
and  Leyden  are  occupied  by  country  feats 
belonging  for  the  mod  part  to  rich  mer- 
chants, and  are  as  formal  and  gaudy  as  can 
be  imagined.  The  parterres  are  compofed 
of  either  parallel  or  fpiral  lines  of  box  j their 
interftices  fpread  with  different  coloured 
earths,  as  gravel,  brick-duft,  coal-cinders,  or 
pounded  tobacco  pipes  ; and  the  corners  of 
the  beds  often  fluck  with  ornaments  of 
wood,  gilt ! But  who  does  not  know  what 
a Dutch  garden  is  ? I turned  with  difguft 
from  fuch  fcenes  to  the  far  more  beautiful 
objects  which  the  canal  itfelf  exhibited.  The 
furface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  the 
magnificent  white  water-lily,  Nymph  a a alba , 
expanding  its  unfullied  flowers  to  the  morn- 
ing fun,  and  intermixed  with  Menyanthes 
nymphoides , the  yellow  fringed  water-lily, 
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which  is  very  uncommon  in  England.  Th£ 
filence  that  accompanies  the  Dutch  mode  of 
travelling,  fo  different  from  the  grating  of  a 
turnpike  road,  increafes  in  no  fmall  degree 
the  pleafure  of  a journey.  The  extreme  re- 
gularity with  which  every  thing  is  con- 
ducted, added  to  the  fecurity  of  the  convey- 
ance, diverts  the  traveller  of  all  care,  and 
leaves  him  quite  at  liberty  to  amufe  himfelf, 
either  by  converfation  or  his  own  meditations, 
according  as  he  may  find  himfelf  difpofed, 
without  fear  of  the  difturbance  of  any  chat- 
tering Abbe  or  rude  Monk  obtruding  their 
impertinence  upon  him. 
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CHAP.  II. 

LEYDEN;  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  MUSEUMS, 
PROFESSORS,  SIEGE. 


We 


arrived  at  Leyden  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  much  ftruck  with  the 
neatnefs  and  magnificence  of  the  town.  The 
high  ftreet,  which  has  neither  a canal  nor 
trees  in  it,  is  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  very 
handfome,  though  not  modern.  This,  like 
the  high  ftreet  of  Oxford,  being  built  in  a 
curved  line,  prefents  a new  object  at  every 
ftep.  Its  principal  ornament  is  the  town-hall, 
a Gothic  building  confiding  of  little  more 
than  one  ftately  front.  The  channels  of  this 
ftreet  are  all  covered  with  boards,  and  any 
dirt  brought  by  accident  is  prefently  re- 
moved. A common  pump  near  my  lodging 
had  feveral  brafs  ornaments  about  it,  which 
were  conftantly  fcoured  and  kept  bright, 
though  I never  knew  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  take  that  pains. 

One 
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One  of  the  firft  obje&s  of  my  attention  in 
Leyden  was  the  college,  and  above  all  the 
botanic  garden,  which  Boerhaave  has  im- 
mortalized ; where,  fays  Haller,  “ f<zpe  vi- 
dimus ante  auroram  optimum  fenem  ligneis 
calceis  per  hortum  repent  cm,  ut  cominus  li f 
cultum  herbarum  perfpiceret , Esf  jlores  fruc- 
tufque  fpecularetur  I had  an  introduction 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  David  Van  Royen, 
whole  politenefs  and  attention  could  not  be 
exceeded.  This  gentleman  has  been  profef- 
for  here  about  thirty-two  years,  and  has 
lately  refigned,  having  ftill  permillion  to  ufe 
the  garden  for  his  amufement ; his  private 
fortunes  have  placed  him  far  above  the  emo- 
luments of  the  profelforlhip,  but  his  fond- 
nefs  for  botany  continues  as  ftrong  as  ever. 

The  botanic  garden  has  been  much  enlarg- 
ed within  thefe  forty  years.  In  Boerhaave’s 
time  it  confided  only  of  a fmall  fquare  piece 
of  ground,  as  reprefented  in  the  frontifpiece 

* “We  have  often  feen  the  good  old  man  before 
the  morning  dawn,  crawling  about  the  garden  in  his 
wooden  flippers,  that  he  might  immediately  fuperin- 
tend  the  culture  of  plants,  and  fpeculate  on  their 
flowers  and  fruits.” 
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of  his  Index  Horti  L.  Bat.  1710.  After- 
wards more  than  twice  as  much  ground  on 
the  fouth  weft  acrofs  a canal  was  added  to 
it,  fo  that  the  whole  is  now  about  as  large 
as  the  Chelfea  garden.  Lately  the  college, 
defigning  to  build  a new  library,  wanted  to 
take  away  the  original  garden  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  propofed  giving  in  its  room  fome 
ground  to  the  north- weft.  But  Profeflor  Van 
Royen  would  not  confent  to  this,  the  afpedt 
not  being  near  fo  good. 

The  plants  which  ftruck  me  moft  were 
a very  fine  palm  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
in  flower  in  the  open  air,  raifed  from  feed 
by  the  famous  Carolus  Clulius,  who  died 
profeflor  at  Leyden  in  1609:  confequently 
this  tree  has  been  growing  here  at  leaft  one 
hundred  and  feventy-feven  years.  I could 
not  help  taking  a bit  of  its  bark  as  a relick. 
This  very  tree,  and  the  pot  in  which  it  grows, 
are  figured  in  the  frontifpiece  of  Boerhaave’s 
Index  above  mentioned.  It  appears  then  to 
have  been  about  half  as  high  as  at  prefent ; and 
muft  without  doubt  be  the  palm  mentioned 
by  Linnceus  in  his  PreelcPiones  in  Or  dines 
Naturales  Plantarum,p , 27,  publifhed  by  Pro~ 
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fefTor  Gifeke  in  1792  at  Hamburgh,  which 
Linnaeus  fufpe&ed  to  be  a Chamarops , but 
which  his  ingenious  editor  rightly  refers  to 
the  Rhapis  flabelliformis , Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  3.  p.  473.  It  comes  from  China  and  Japan. 
There  is  a tree  of  this  kind,  and  about  as  large, 
in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Paris,  and  I fhali 
mention  another  in  fpeaking  of  Pifa. 

I remarked  alfo  the  Ginkgo  of  the  Chinefe, 
a ftandard  twenty  feet  high ; Strelztzia  rc- 
gin<£.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  p.  285,  tab.  2, 
which  has  never  yet  flowered  in  any  gar- 
den out  of  England  ; Olea  laurifolia , a new 
fpecies,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Royen ; 
Roj  'cnci  Incida  in  flower,  as  large  as  a mode- 
rate hawthorn  tree,  and  very  beautiful;- — and 
a Angular  plant  from  the  Cape,  probably  an 
Echites , with  a large  tuberous  root  raifed 
high  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  two 
or  three  weak  Items  a foot  high,  and  large 
dark  brown  flowers. 

Mr.  Van  Royen  was  kind  enough  to 
borrow  from  the  Univerfity  Library  for 
me  part  of  Rauwolf ’s  Herbarium,  which  is 
very  magnificent,  and  the  plants  well  pre- 
ferred. Alfo  Boccone’s  Herbarium  of  the 
plants  defcribed  in  his  Fafciculus  Plantarum, 
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publifhed  by  Morifon  at  Oxford  in  1674. 
Thefe  fpecimens  are  miferably  bad.  We 
alfo  looked  over  together  Herman’s  collec- 
tion of  Ceylon  plants,  which  belong  to  the 
College,  and  are  a part  of  the  celebrated 
Herbarium  the  reft  of  which  is  at  Copen- 
hagen. They  have  alfo  here  a volume  of 
Weft  Indian  plants,  which  belonged  to 
Herman,  and,  plants  from  that  part  of  the 
world  being  very  fcarce  in  Holland,  are 
much  more  valued  than  they  would  be  in 
England.  I carried  Mr.  Van  Royen  a nu- 
merous collection  of  Weft  Indian  ferns  from 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

The  chair  of  Natural  Philofophy  was  at 
this  time  filled  by  Mr.  Allamand,  fince 
dead,  well  hnown  by  his  edition  of  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Buffon  ; a fine  old 
man  of  the  moft  agreeable  manners,  and 
with  that  happy  mixture  of  politenefs  and 
cheerfulnefs,  almoft  peculiar  to  Frenchmen 
in  the  decline  of  life.  In  his  family  I found 
myfelf  quite  at  home.  Ele  very  obligingly 
Ihewed  me  the  collection  of  mathematical 
inftruments  ufed  in  his  leCtures,  which  ap- 
peared far  fuperior  to  the  celebrated  col- 
lection 
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Iedtfon  of  that  kind  at  Glafgow.  Among 
other  things  is  a moft  pure  and  brilliant 
prifm  of  Brazil  pebble,  and  a two  inch  cube 
of  Iceland  refradting  fpar,  perfectly  clear, 
and  without  crack  or  blemifh.  The  ma- 
hogany models  of  different  machines  are  of 
a very  large  fize,  and  muft  have  been  very 
expenfive. 

At  the  College  is  a Mufeum  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  collected  entirely  by  Profeffor  Alla- 
mand,  containing  many  very  rare  quadru- 
peds and  amphibia,  with  very  fine  corals, 
ores  and  pebbles.  There  is  a young  oftrich 
in  the  egg,  Argonauta  Argo , paper  Nautilus, 
with  the  animal  in  it,  and  fome  good  Pa- 
pilios,  though  few  in  comparifon  with  what 
the  Profeffor  fhewed  me  afterwards  at  his 
own  houfe,  where  he  had  Papilio  Priamusy 
Ulyjfes,  Helena , Idea , &c.  in  abundance. 

The  public  library  is  very  wrell  furnifhed 
with  books,  but  the  room  itfelf  not  good. 
In  it  are  many  very  good  portraits  of  emi- 
nent men  who  have  belonged  to  this  uni- 
verfity,  or  been  benefadtors  to  it.  Among 
the  reft  appears  that  elegant  and  voluptuous 
poet  Johannes  Secundus,  who  died  at  the 
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age  of  twenty-five.  His  countenance  is  very 
ftriking;  his  complexion  dark,  with  very 
black  hair  and  beard,  and  dark  piercing  eyes. 
This  picture  is  only  a copy  of  an  original  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Profeflor  Van  Royen,  which  he 
picked  up  by  accident  in  a broker’s  fhop. 

Profeflor  Sandifort  fhewed  me  the  Ana- 
tomical Theatre,  and  the  preparations  of  Al- 
binus ; the  latter  can  be  feen  in  his  prefence 
only.  Among  them  are  fome  fine  things, 
particularly  the  preparations  relating  to  the 
progrefs  of  oflification  in  the  foetus,  a fa- 
vourite fubjeCt  of  Albinus ; but  on  the  whole 
this  collection  will  bear  no  comparifon  with 
either  of  the  Plunterian  Mufeums.  In  it  are 
a few ' pieces  prepared  by  Ruyfch,  fo  cele- 
brated in  his  time,  which  are  fo  bad,  that 
no  London  anatomift:  would  deign  to  keep 
them. 

Dr.  Sandifort’s  private  library  is  one  of  the 
fineft  things  in  Leyden.  Nor  muft  I forget 
to  mention  the  collection  of  difeafed  bones 
belonging  to  my  friend  Dr.  Vander  Wyn- 
perfe.  It  is  one  of  the  belt  I have  feen. 

The  Ample  and  elegant  monument  of  the 
illuftriousBoerhaaveis  in  the  principal  church, 

and 
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and  I vifited  it  with  awe  and  refpecft.  The 
plate  of  it  in  Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries  is 
a very  exa£t  reprefentation,and  the  medallion 
is  faid  to  be  a good  portrait.  If  I am  not 
much  miftaken,  a fyftematic  phyfiognomift 
would  be  far  from  forming  a juft  idea  of  the 
mind  and  genius  of  Boerhaave  from  his  por- 
trait. The  form  of  the  nofe  is  peculiarly  un- 
promifing — but  nature  delights  in  thwarting 
the  fyftems  of  philofophers.  Profeflor  Alla- 
mand  himfelf  had  deftined  a very  fine 
piece  of  red  jafper  to  be  employed  in  this 
medallion ; but,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  expence  of  cutting  fuch  a ftone,  near 
two  hundred  pounds,  was  deterred  from  the 
execution  of  his  defign. 

Befides  thofe  gentlemen  already  mention- 
ed, one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  uni- 
verfity  at  prefent  is  Mr.  Peftel,  Profeflor  of 
Jurifprudence.  His  Fundamenta  Jurifpru - 
detitice  Naturalis  is  a book  every  inhabitant 
of  a free  ftate  ought  to  ftudy,  and  I cannot 
help  wondering  this  admirable  work  has 
never  appeared  in  Englifh.  The  French  have 
been  beforehand  with  us  in  tranflating  it 
into  their  language,  and  it  had  the  honour 
5 of 
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of  being  prohibited  in  France  ; for  that  peO* 
pie,  although  then  much  enlightened,  were 
not  as  yet  enlightened  by  authority.  Now 
the  fame  author  might  have  a chance  of 
being  profcribed  in  France  for  contrary  rea- 
fons.  His  pure  fyftem  of  elevated  piety,  his 
union  of  chriftianity  with  morality,  and  of 
manly  principles  of  liberty  with  virtuous 
order,  are  not  at  all  in  the  ftyle  of  philofo- 
phers  who  infinuate  atheifm,  or  of  fools 
who  avow  it,  and  who  fcarcely  take  the 
pains  to  fcreen  barbarity,  under  even  fo  bafe 
a principle  as  vengeance. 

I cannot  take  leave  of  Leyden  without 
mentioning  that  glorious  period  of  its  hiftory 
the  ever- memorable  fiege  it  fuftarned  when 
Flolland  was  about  to  {hake  off  the  Spanifh 
yoke : an  event  upon  which  its  inhabitants 
hill  dwell  with  pleafure ; and  in  relating  the 
particulars  of  which,  I have  feveral  times  feen 
the  glow  of  a generous  enthulialm  illuminate 
the  moll  inanimate  countenance. — — -It  is 
fcarcely  neceffary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of 
an  event  which  fo  many  hiftorians  have  de- 
lighted to  relate.  The  people  having  been 
reduced  to  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  as  well  as 
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horfes,  dogs,  leather,  and  every  other  animal 
fubftance  within  their  reach,  a peftilence  car- 
ried off  more  than  half  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  dreadful  exigency  the  befiegers  calling 
on  the  townfmen  to  furrender,  the  latter  ap- 
peared on  the  walls,  and  declared  they 
would  each  of  them  firft  cut  off  his  left  arm 
for  provifion  and  fight  with  his  right.  The 
governor  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
that  without  help  from  him  or  from  Heaven 
they  could  not  refill  two  days  longer.  At 
this  crilis,  providentially  furely,  the  wind 
changed,  and  blew  in  fuch  a direction  that 
the  Spanifh  army,  fearing  a flood,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  They  were  no  fooner 
gone  than  the  wind  returned  to  the  fame 
point  as  before,  the  waters  retired,  and  there 
. w^as  an  eafy  accefs  to  the  town  for  the  peo- 
ple with  provifions  wrho  flocked  in  on  every 
fide.  The  churches  were  crowded  with  fa- 
mifhed  wretches  who,  juft  faved  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  one  moment  greedily  devour- 
ed the  welcome  food,  and  another  with  fobs 
and  inarticulate  exclamations  returned  Hea- 
ven thanks  for  their  deliverance  ; infomuch 
that  no  regular  fervice  could  be  performed. 

And 
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And  here  a new  diftrefs  occurred.  Many 
of  the  poor  creatures,  too  eager  in  gratifying 
their  craving  appetites,  fell  down  dead  on 
the  fpot,  fo  that  the  magiftrates  were  obliged 
for  fome  time  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
food  for  each  perfon. 

The  day  after  this  fignal  deliverance,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  went  to  Leyden  to  exprefs 
his  admiration  of  the  inhabitants  behaviour. 
What  an  interview  muft  that  have  been  ! 
He  gave  them  their  option,  whether  to  be 
for  a time  exempt  from  certain  taxes,  or  to 
have  an  univerfity  founded  in  their  town. 
They  wifely  chofe  the  latter,  and  have  de- 
rived much  profit  from  it; 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden.  May  it  long  continue  the  feat  of 
freedom,  and  the  nurfery  of  every  fenti- 
ment  moft  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  hu- 
manity ! 
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CHAR  III. 

EXCURSION  TO  HAERLEM  AND 
AMSTERDAM. 

Jiuic  29.  The  trekfchuyt  took  me  to 
Haerlem.  The  canal  was  pleafant,  and  a- 
bounded  with  Menyanthes  nymphoides  all  the 
way.  It  was  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
Haerlem  Fair,  which  lafts  a week  ; confe- 
quently  the  town  was  very  bufy.  At  the 
ordinary  were  people  from  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  fo  that  feven  or  eight  different  lan- 
guages were  talked  at  once  at  the  table. 

During  dinner  we  were  entertained  with 
mufic ; the  performers  an  itinerant  party  of 
three  men  and  as  many  women.  Two  of 
the  latter  played  on  violins,  which  they  ac- 
companied with  their  voices,  and  the  other 
on  a tabor.  The  men  had  various  inftru- 
ments.  They  performed  feveral  French  fongs 
in  parts,  con  brio , in  an  interefting  manner. 
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Walked  into  the  church,  which  is  very 
large,  principally  to  fee  the  famous  organ, 
for  it  was  not  then  playing.  This  inftrument 
occupies  the  whole  weft  end  of  the  nave,  and 
is  very  handfome.  It  is  fupported  by  eight 
marble  columns,  between  two  of  which  in 
the  centre  is  a noble  emblematical  alto  re- 
lievo, with  three  figures  as  large  as  life,  and 
a Latin  infcription,  fignifying  that  the  organ 
was  ere<fted  in  1 735  at  the  town’s  expence. 

The  church  is  crowded,  like  others  in  this 
Country,  with  fquare  wooden  monuments, 
painted  with  the  arms  of  the  deceafed  on  a 
black  ground,  with  the  date  of  their  death 
in  gold  letters,  but  no  name. 

In  the  fair  are  fold  all  kinds  of  wearing 
apparel,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and  French  toys, 
perfumes,  confe&ionary,  dec.  But  meeting 
with  nothing  very  amufmg,  I fet  out  for 
Amfterdam,  and  arrived  there  that  night. 
The  canal  for  three  or  four  miles  is  perfedtly 
ftraight,  and  Flaerlem  church  a fine  object 
at  one  end  of  it.  As  we  approach  Amfter- 
dam the  country  growrs  lefs  pleafant,  and  is 
furnifhed  with  a greater  number  of  draining 
mills.  This  celebrated  capital  is  fituated  in 
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the  very  fink  of  the  whole  country.  The 
canals  were  at  this  time  highly  turbid  and 
offenfive,  but  the  pavement  very  clean.  The 
ftreets  are  many  of  them  airy  and  planted 
with  trees  ; others  more  frequented  are  en- 
cumbered with  large  figns  hanging  acrofs 
the  way.  The  fhops  are  generally  without 
glafs  windows,  and  on  the  whole  I conceive 
the  moft  bufy  parts  of  Amfterdam  to  afford 
a very  good  reprefentation  of  what  Cheap- 
fide  and  Ludgate-ftreet  were  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury. The  druggifts  here  and  in  other  parts 
of  Holland  ufe  a fmgular  kind  of  fign,  the 
meaning  of  which  I could  not  learn.  It  is 
a huge  carved  head  with  the  mouth  wide 
open,  handing  before  the  fhop  window.  It 
has  generally  a fool’s  cap ; fometimes  it  is  a 
Mercury’s  head.  They  call  it  dc  gaaper^  the 
gaper. 

yune  30.  Next  day  was  employed  in 
walking  about  this  rich  and  populous  city, 
where  they  who  love  the  “ bufy  hum  of 
men'’  may  be  abundantly  gratified.  The 
Change  is  larger  than  that  of  London,  though 

more  antique  and  much  lefs  handfome.  But 
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where  fhall  I find  any  thing  in  London  to 
compare  to  the  Stadt-houfe  ? This  fuperb 
building  has  the  advantage  of  a fine  open 
fituation,  and  really  deferves  all  that  has  been 
faid  of  it.  Its  architecture  is  not  perhaps 
of  the  pureft  kind,  but  there  is  a degree  of 
magnificence  about  the  whole,  and  its  deco- 
rations are  fo  rich,  that  it  cannot  fail  power- 
fully to  intereft  any  beholder  who  has  not 
feen  the  more  exquifite  works  of  art  in  Italy. 
A minute  defcription  of  this  building  would 
be  tedious,  but  I cannot  help  noticing  fome 
things  which  ftruck  me  very  much. 

The  great  hall  in  the  centre  is  a very 
noble  room  entirely  lined  with  marble,  but 
the  different  apartments  where  bufinefs  is 
tran  faded  are  furnifhed  in  a manner  more 
iuitable  to  this  climate,  being  generally  hung 
with  velvet.  A fmall  room  for  paffing  fen- 
tence  of  death,  is  fitted  up  entirely  with 
marble  decorations,  calculated  to  infpire  the 
greatefi:  degree  of  awe.  On  one  fide  are 
coloffal  female  figures,  covering  their  faces 
with  their  hands.  Between  them  are  bas 
reliefs  feprefenting  Solomon’s  judgment, 
and  other  memorable  examples  of  juftice 
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from  ancient  hiftory.  By  the  Secretary’s 
feat  fits  a figure  of  Silence,  with  her  finger 
on  her  lips,  and  a death’s  head  at  her  feet, 
and  on  each  fide  a ferpent  with  an  apple 
in  its  mouth,  alluding  to  the  fall.  Above 
are  gorgons,  children  weeping  over  death’s 
heads,  &c. 

Moll  of  the  ornaments  throughout  the 
houfe  are  ftrikingly  appofite.  Over  the 
door  of  the  room  where  bankrupts’  affairs 
are  decided,  is  a bas  relief  of  Dedalus  and 
Icarus.  Over  the  Secretary’s  chamber  the 
higheft  degree  of  fidelity  is  reprefented  by  a 
dog  almoft  ftarved  to  death,  watching  the 
body  of  his  murdered  matter. 

Of  all  the  pictures  in  the  houfe  one  by 
Rembrandt  pleafed  me  moft.  This  reprefents 
a night  patrole,  and  in  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  and  the  management  of  light  and 
fhade,  is  fo  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  the  reft, 
which  neverthelefs  are  many  of  them  very 
fine  pi&ures,  as  nobody  can  conceive  with- 
out feeing  them.  In  the  fame  room  is  a 
party  at  dinner,  faid  to  be  by  Vandyck, 
grievoufly  deficient  in  grouping,  but  full 
of  fine  detached  figures.  One  old  man’s 
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head  is  fo  much  admired  that  an  immenfe 
fum  of  money  has  been  offered  for  it  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  picture.  It  might  be  ta- 
ken away  without  any  injury  to  the  com- 
pofition,  and  I think  feveral  heads  in  the 
picture  of  equal  merit.  In  the  next  room 
is  a molt  capital  painting,  efteemed  the  befl 
in  the  houfe  ; the  painter  I forget.  It  re- 
prefents  an  entertainment  at  which  a treaty 
of  friendlhip  is  made  between  a Dutch 
burgo-mafler  and  a Spanilh  general. 

July  r.  The  Botanic  Garden,  formerly 
fo  famous,  is  fcarcely  worth  the  notice  of 
an  Englifh  botanift.  It  is  however  neatly 
kept,  and  furnifhed  with  fome  good  plants. 
Among  others  Draccena  Draco,  about  forty 
feet  high,  Aucuba  japonica  of  Thunberg,  and 
Strelitzia  regime  of  the  hortus  Kewenfis  in 
•abundance.  I was  fhewn  the  CciElus pendulus 
of  Hort.  Kew.  for  Aloe perlata^  which  might 
have  pa{Ted  for  a grofs  blunder  of  the  gar- 
dener, had  not  the  learned  Profeffor,  whom 
I faw  afterwards,  infilled  to  me  that  it  was 
an  aloe,  an  opinion  I modeltly  but  vainly 
controverted  \ 
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The  garden  is  near  a part  of  the  town  in-r 
■habited  by  the  Jews,  who  live  here  in  great 
opulence  and  fplendor,  enjoying  that  tolera- 
tion which  Chriftians  are  generally  more  ready 
to  claim  themfelves  than  to  grant  to  thofe 
who  differ  from  them.  The  State  finds  the 
advantage  of  fecuring  the  attachment  of  a 
numerous  and  induftrious  body  of  men, 
who  certainly  do  not  make  the  worfe  fub- 
jedts  for  having  fixed,  although  peculiar, 
principles  of  religion.  It  being  Saturday 
evening,  the  Jews  were  dreffed  in  their  belt 
apparel,  and  either  walking  in  parties  of 
both  fexes  in  their  principal  ftreet,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a fair,  or  receiving 
the  vifits  of  each  other.  Among  them 
were  feveral  very  beautiful  women. 

July  2.  (Sunday.)  I heard  the  organ 
of  the  New  Church,  efieemed  the  heft  in 
this  country,  and  doubtlefs  a very  good 
one,  though  furely  inferior  to  our  Temple 
organ.  One  of  the  mod  remarkable  things 
in  this  church  is  the  fuperb  monument  of 
Admiral  de  Ruiter,  handing  in  the  place 
ufually  occupied  in  Catholic  churches  by 
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the  altar.  In  the  epitaph  he  is  ftyled  “ Im- 
“ menji  tremor  oceani ,”  *■  the  terror  of  the 
u vaft  ocean;”  and  on  the  marble  door  of 
his  vault  is  infcribed  “ lntaminatis  fidget 
*f  honoribus ,”  “ he  Shines  with  unblemished 
<f  luftre.”  Such  praife  does  no  lets  honour 
to  his  grateful  country,  than  to  the  hero 
who  richly  deferred  it. 

The  Old  Church  contains  fome  bad  mo- 
numents, and  three  very  fine  and  well  pre- 
ferred painted  windows.  Its  floor  is  much 
encumbered  wuth  clumfy  carvings  in  marble 
and  brafs  on  the  tomb-flones.  One  part  of 
this  church  excites  in  a benevolent  mind 
more  veneration  than  the  fhrines  of  faints, 
or  even  the  tombs  of  the  good  and  illuf- 
trious.  This  is  the  Hamburghers’  chapel, 
a place  which  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  granted  by  the  magistrates  of  Am- 
fterdam,  at  that  time  Catholics,  to  fome 
Proteftant  merchants  of  Hamburgh  for  a 
burying-place.  The  wife  and  truly  Chriflian 
magiftrates  received  thefe  exiles  with  open 
arms,  in  Spite  of  the  remonftrances  of  their 
own  priefthood  ; and  a grant  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chapel  was  one  of  the  earliefl: 
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triumphs  of  liberality  and  charity  over  fu- 
perftition  in  one  of  its  moft  tender  points. 
The  chapel  is  dill  deftined  to  the  interment 
of  Hamburghers  dying  at  Amfterdam. 

The  Dutch  never  take  their  hats  off  in  a 
church  except  during  fervice  ; they  even  put 
them  on  in  the  intervals  of  prayer,  and  dur- 
ing the  fermon.  The  miniller  who  preached 
this  afternoon  was  a formal  old  man,  and 
his  delivery  whining  and  monotonous  to  a 
moft  ridiculous  degree. 

July  3.  My  ftay  at  Amfterdam  was  fo 
ihort,  I can  fay  little  of  the  ftate  of  natural 
hiftory  there.  The  Dutch  in  general  feem 
ftill  to  retain  that  extravagant  rage  for  buy- 
ing rarities  at  an  exorbitant  price,  for  which 
they  have  long  been  famous ; and  when 
they  do  not  lock  up  fuch  rarities  from  thole 
who  are  worthy  to  beheld  them,  no  well- 
wifher  to  fcience  can  lament  their  poffeffmg 
them.  Dr.  Houyttin,  known  by  his  vo- 
luminous Dutch  tranllation  of  the  Syftema 
Naturse  of  Linnseus,  has  a large  mufeum, 
rich  in  Eaft  Indian  and  Chinefe  productions 
well  preferred,  which  he  has  no  objection 
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to  felting  *.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  pro- 
cured the  celebrated  ProfeiTor  Thunberg  to 
be  fent  to  Japan,  and  has  fpecimens  of 
moft  of  his  acquifitions.  Among  the  reft 
are  feveral  artificial  infeds  ftuck  on  pins 
among  real  ones,  with  which  the  knavilh 
Japanefe  attempt  to  cheat  foreign  virtuofi. 

I called  on  Dr.  Burman,  ProfeiTor  of  Bo^ 
tany,  whofe  Herbarium  I was  very  anxious 
to  conlult  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  a 
few  plants  among  the  Plant es  African a in 
the  fixth  volume  of  Linnseus’s  Am  emit  at  es 
Academic es.  The  plants  of  that  diftertation 
were  deferibed  by  Linnaeus  from  dried 
fpecimens  lent  him  only  by  this  Dr.  Burman, 
and  are  confequently  among  the  few  fpecies 
mentioned  in  his  works,  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  his  own  colledion.  Many  of  them 
indeed  are  well  known ; but  about  forty 
remain  obfeure  from  the  brevity  of  their 
deferiptions,  and  thefe  I much  wilhed  to 
have  feen,  not  doubting  but  they  are  for 
the  moft  part  plants  to  be  found  in  the 


# My  friend  Mr.  Stephen  De  Leflert  jun.  of  Paris 
has  fmee  bought  his  Herbarium. 
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Englifh  gardens  and  colledtions.  Unfor- 
tunately however  the  Profeftbr  was  fo  much 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  phylic,  and  fo 
averfe  to  entering  on  botanical  fubjedts,  that 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  my 
good  friend  Van  Royen,  I wras  obliged, 
after  repeated  appointments,  and  as  many 
difappointments,  to  give  up  my  objedt, 
though  the  bufmefs  might  have  been  done 
in  ten  minutes,  as  I did  not  with  to  take 
up  the  ProfelTor’s  time  by  any  converfation 
with  himfelf.  If  the  reader  is  fhocked  at 
this  difgraceful  anecdote,  let  him  remember, 
for  the  honour  of  fcience,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  he  will  meet  with  in  the 
courfe  of  my  tour. 

For  the  ufe  of  Botanifts  who  may  be 
more  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  favour  of 
Profeftbr  Burman,  the  following  is  a lift 
of  the  plants  which  were  the  objedts  of  my 
curiofity. 


Chironia  jafntinoides. 
CraJJ'ula  Jlrigofu . 
Mclantbium  puiiEtatum. 
Buchnera  africana. 
SeLigo  Lycknidea . 


Si’lago  cocclnea 
Gheiranthus  africaims 
Hermannia  triphylla 
Geranium  incatium 
Spartium  capenfe 
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Borbonia  ericifolia 
Afpalathus  quinqtiefolia 

— pinnata 

Crotalaria  perforata 
Pforalea  prof  rata 
huh  gofer  a racemofa 
Ononis  capenfs 

cerntta 

Lupimts  integrifolius 
Dolichos  tapenfis 
Hieracium  capetife 
Athanafa  laevigata 
Gnaphalium  ferratum 

cylindricum 

■ ericoides 

difcoloruin 

Senecio  perflcifolius 


Senecio  uinbellatus 
Arnica  pilofelloides 
Anthemis  leu  c a nth  a 
Buphthalmum  capenfe 
Cineraria  linifolia 
Perdicium  femiflofcular< 
Bidens  tenelln 
Orch  is  flex  uof a 

bicornis 

— ■ — cornuta 

fatyrioides 

Satyriutn  capenfe 
Ophrys  catholica 

cajfra 

Arethifa  capenfs 
Myrica  trfoliata. 


Erica  calycina , corifolia  and  gnaphalodcsi 
though  not  in  the  above-mentioned  differta- 
tion,  are  in  the  fame  predicament  otherwife ; 
alfo  Glinus  dittamnoides  and  Cijlus  capenfis . 


July  4.  In  returning  to  Leyden  by  Haer- 
lem  I was  gratified  with  a fight  of  the  rich 
collection  of  natural  produ&ions  at  Dr.  Vaa 
Marum’s,  belonging  to  the  Haerlem  Acade- 
my. It  confifts  of  fluffed  Quadrupeds  and 
Birds,  Amphibia,  Fifh,  Infedts,  Shells  and 
Corals,  arranged  and  named  according  to 
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Linnasus,  in  exquifitely  neat  order.  Among 
them  are  many  very  choice  things,  but  ’tis 
pity  the  whole  are  conftantly  expofed  to  the 
light,  it  being  the  well-known  property  of 
that  body  to  impair  the  colours  of  all  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  as  to  heigh- 
ten thofe  of  living  ones. 

Mr.  Voorhelm,  the  famous  nurferyman, 
produced  with  great  triumph  a drawing  of 
the  Limodorum  'Tanker  villi  a (Hort.  Kew.) 
which  flowered  in  his  garden  for  the  firfl 
time  in  April  1786,  at  the  time  it  firfl:  flow- 
cred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  My 
friend  Mr.  Salifbury  near  Leeds  was  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  have  it  in  perfection  the  year  be- 
fore, and  to  raife  abundance  of  young  plants 
from  its  feeds,  which  is  perhaps  the  firfl:  in- 
fiance of  the  kind  among  the  Orchis  tribe. 

I got  to  Haerlem  juft  in  time  to  hear  the 
great  organ,  which  is  played  on  two  days 
in  the  week,  an  hour  each  time,  and  the 
church  is  then  the  refort  of  the  beft  com- 
pany. The  tone  of  the  inftrument  appeared 
to  be  very  fine,  and  the  organift  was  a very 
able  one. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  HAGUE. 


yuly  17 . T J['hE  canal  which  leads  from 
Leyden  to  the  Hague  is  pleafant ; the  Hague 
itfelf  is  celebrated  as  the  moft  magnificent 
village,  it  being  efteemed  but  a village,  in  Eu- 
rope. Streets  of  very  large  dimenfions,  with 
fpacious  canals  planted  with  fine  trees,  added 
to  a fituation  rather  more  elevated,  and  a 
better  air  than  that  of  other  Dutch  towns, 
make  this  really  a defirable  abode.  The  eye 
long  accuftomed  to  watery  flatnefs  and  Dutch 
regularity,  cannot  but  be  peculiarly  fenfible 
to  the  charms  of  a fine  natural  and  extenfive 
wood,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  adjoining 
to  which  hands  the  country-feat  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  a 
curiofity  in  their  way.  The  projector  of  them 
having  doubtlefs  heard  the  general  difappro- 
bation  of  Dutch  gardening,  and  how  very 
odious  ftrait  walks  and  rows  of  trees  are 
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univerfally  Reckoned  by  all  who  edeem  them- 
ielves  critics  or  perfons  of  tade,  was  refolved 
at  leaf!;  to  avoid  that  fault ; fo  that  every 
walk  in  the  Prince’s  garden  is  twided  into  a 
femicircle,  every  grafs-plat  cut  into  a cref- 
cent,  and  every  hedge  thruds  itfelf  where  it 
is  leafl  defired.  In  vaiil  does  the  right-on 
traveller  wifti  to  faunter  leifurely  and  infen- 
fibly  along,  to  attain  any  point  of  view,  or 
other  objeCt,  that  promifes  him  pleafure.  He 
foon  finds  the  mod  fpecious  path  is  not  to  be 
traded  ; for,  indead  of  leading  him  where  it 
promifed,  an  unexpected  turning  may  bring 
him  near  the  fpot  from  whence  he  fet  out. 
Whether  the  contriver  of  this  garden  was  an 
Englifh  politician,  and  thought  it  wholefome 
to  accudom  his  princely  employer  to  a little 
twiding  and  turning,  I will  not  determine. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Hague,  on 
the  fea-lhore,  dands  the  little  town  of  Sche- 
veling,  the  road  to  which  is  along  a noble 
avenue  of  trees.  The  fandy  ground  on  each 
fide  this  avenue  is  over-run  with  birch 
thickets,  and  abounds  with  the  true  Arundo 
cplgejos  of  Linnseus  (that  is  Calamagrojlis  of 
all  Englilh  writers),  Air  a caticfccns , Hippo - 
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that  rhamnoides , a fingular  dwarf  variety  of 
Ligujlrum  vulgare  (Privet),  and  a number  of 
heath  plants,  mixed  with  others  ufuallyfound 
in  marfhes.  The  fluctuating  moifture  of  the 
foil  may  perhaps  account  for  this.  I certainly 
never  before  faw  a fmall  fpot  whofe  Flora 
would  in  print  appear  fo  paradoxical.  Among 
the  rarer  fpecies  were,  Convallaria  multiflora 
and  Polygonal  uni)  with  Gentiana  cruciata , the 
firft  plant  I have  met  with  abroad  not  a native 
of  Britain. 

In  Scheveling  church  is  a monument  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  Boerhaave  at  Leyden  ; the 
infcription  on  it  only 

OSSA 

Cornelii  ab  Heemfchkerck. 

The  principal  church  at  the  Hague  is  en- 
tirely lined  with  black  efcutcheons,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  infernally  hideous. 
It  contains  a monument  of  fome  Landgrave 
or  other,  who  fhould  feem  by  his  epitaph  to 
have  been  at  leaft  as  great  a perfonage  as  any 
of  the  Roman  emperors  at  the  height  of 
their  glory. 

The  palace  has  nothing  very  remark- 
able. In  one  of  the  apartments  are  portraits 
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of  all  the  Princes  of  Orange  from  William  I. 
Each  wears  a flaring  orange-coloured  fafh ; 
a circumftance  as  unfortunate  for  the  painter 
as  the  fcarlet  robes  in  Mr.  Copley’s  picture 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham. 

The  Prince’s  Mufeum,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal curiofities  at  the  Hague,  is  very  rich,  and 
moft  admirably  kept.  Englifhmen  are  po- 
litely told,  that  this  is  inferior  to  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  only.  I do  not  fee  how  the  two 
can  be  accurately  compared,  as  each  excels 
in  a different  way.  This  at  the  Hague  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  toys  and  other  things  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  infects  and  fhells  are 
very  good.  The  birds  uncommonly  choice, 
though  not  very  numerous.  Our  conductor 
was  a gentleman  whofe  civility  could  not  be 
exceeded,  but  we  were  obliged  to  fee  the 
fervant  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Lyonet  the  celebrated  naturalifl:  was 
then  living  at  the  Hague,  and  I fhould  be 
ungrateful  not  to  commemorate  his  polite- 
ncfs  in  fhewing  me  at  leifure  his  very  capi- 
tal collections  of  fhells  and  pictures.  The 
former,  although  not  fyftematically  arranged, 
appeared  one  of  the  fineft  collections  I had 
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ever  feen,  containing  many  unique  (hells,  as 
well  as  all  thofe  that  ufually  fell  at  the  dear- 
eft  rate.  Among  others  the  very  fpecimen 
of  Trochus  folaris , from  which  Rumphius’s 
figure  was  drawn  ; and  efpecially  that  famous 
unique  Conus  Cedo  nulli , figured  in  Seba’s 
Mufeum,  vol.  3.  t.  4 8,f  8,  the  defpair  of 
all  other  collectors.  This  fhell  is  not  gra- 
nulated, as  would  appear  from  Seba’s  figure, 
but  quite  finooth.  The  fhades  of  the  mark-* 
ing  make  it  feem  granulated. 

Among  the  pictures  I was  ftruck  with  a 
Jofeph  by  Rembrandt,  not  reprefented  as 
ufual  in  his  encounter  with  Potiphar’s  wife, 
but  more  peaceably  employed  in  his  ftudy ; 
fo  that  it  might  do  as  well  for  the  portrait  of 
any  other  good  ftudious  lad  as  for  Jofeph: 
but  the  face  is  that  of 

“ no  vulgar  boy.” 

Mr.Lyonet  (hewed  me  alfo  the  manufcript 
of  an  intended  mifcellaneouswork  of  his  own 
on  Infedts,  entirely  phyfiological,  and  accom- 
panied with  exquifitc  drawings  ; and  another 
on  the  Pbalana  Cojfus  (Goat  Moth)  in  its 
perfect  ftate,  intended  as  a fequel  to  his 
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former  elaborate  and  unrivalled  treatife  On 
the  caterpillar  of  that  fly.  He  even  confulted 
with  a bookfeller  in  my  prefence  about  the 
publication  of  thefe  works ; but  I have  not 
yet  heard  of  their  appearance.  Pofhbly  his 
death  fome  months  afterwards  might  put  a 
ftop  to  them.  He  did  not  pretend  to  have 
difcovered  the  ufe  of  the  antennae  of  infers, 
but  rather  fuppofed  them  the  organ  of  fome 
fenfe  unknown  to  us. 

This  ingenious  philofopher  was,  at  the 
time  I faw  him,  a venerable  grey-headed 
man,  feventy-eight  years  of  age,  full  of  ex-t 
preffion,  and  very  talkative  ; in  his  conver- 
sion continually  exprefling  his  admiration 
of  the  works  of  Nature,  and  recurring  to  their 
Divine  author.  He  fpoke  of  Buflfon  as  a 
quack  in  fcience,  whofe  factitious  reputation 
would  certainly  foon  fall  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Lyonet,  not  being  at  all  a fyftematic  na- 
turalifl,  feemed  to  know  little  or  nothing  of 
Linii^us,  nor  had  he  any  of  his  works.  He 
complained  of  the  number  of  new  names  and 
terms  that  author  has  introduced ; but  this  he 
appeared  to  have  taken  from  report.  Of  all 
the  foolifh  objections  to  Linnaeus,  of  which 
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it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  a great  many, 
this  furely  is  one  of  the  moft  abfurd  : he  has 
introduced  new  names  only  becaufe  he  has 
defcribed  new  objedts;  as  to  old  names, 
every  intelligent  naturalift  well  knows  Lin- 
naeus has  been  rather  too  cautious  of  chang- 
ing them.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
could  he  early  have  forefeen  his  extenfive 
influence,  and  have  reformed  many  things 
which,  from  a deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  he  buffered  to  remain. — But,  to  return 
to  Mr.  Lyonet. 

I found  him  employed  in  writing  an  Art 
of  Poetry  rifuin  teneatis” ) in  Dutch,  from 
the  commendable  defign  of  improving  the 
poetry  of  his  own  country ; for  he  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  not  as  generally  believed 
of  France,  nor  has  he  ever  been  in  that 
country. 

July  20.  In  returning  by  Delft,  the 
churches  of  that  place  detained  me  a few 
hours.  The  old  one,  a clumfy  edifice  of  red 
brick,  has  a neat  pyramidal  monument  near 
the  weft  door,  ornamented  with  a medallion, 
in  memory  of  the  celebrated  microfcopic  phi- 
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lofopher,  Leewenhoek.  He  died  in  1723, 
aged  ninety-one.  The  maufoleum  of  the 
great  Admiral  Tromp,  in  another  part  of 
this  church,  is  very  fuperb. 

In  the  new  church,  the  chimes  of  which 
are  very  mufical,  is  the  magnificent  and  ve- 
nerable monument  of  the  great  Prince  of 
Orange,  William  I.  The  eah  end  of  the 
church  is  femicircular,  and  a femicircular 
range  of  pillars  fupports  the  roof.  Within 
thefe  pillars  is  a large  fpace  furrounded  with 

> 

iron  rails,  and  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  under  which  is  the  family  vault  of 
the  Frinces  of  Orange.  In  the  centre  of  this 
fpace,  the  heft  poflible  fituation,  hands  the 
monument,  confifting  of  a farcophagus,  on 
which  lies  a marble  figure  of  William  I.  in 
his  robes,  as  if  dead.  At  his  feet  is  a dog, 
the  expreffion  of  whofe  countenance  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.  Fidelity  and  hern 
grief  could  not  be  better  reprefented.  Above 
is  a magnificent  piece  of  architecture,  con- 
fiding of  a marble  canopy,  fupported  by  four 
buttrehes  of  white  marble,  and  twenty  co- 
lumnsof  black  and  gold, in  an  admirable  hyle* 
On  the  top  a tablet,  held  up  by  two  boys 
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in  bronze,  contains  the  epitaph,  but  in  fuch 
{mail  and  obfcure  characters  I could  not  read 
it.  At 'each  corner  of  the  tomb  hands  a 
bronze  figure,  the  firft  reprefenting  Liberty 
with  a cap,  infcribed,  furely  with  peculiar 
emphafis,  “ Aurea  Likerias the  fecond 
is  Fortitude,  the  third  Religion,  and  the 
fourth  Juftice,  reprefented  not  blind,  but  ac- 
curately obferving,  with  rather  too  pert  an 
air,  the  balance  in  her  hand.  Under  an  arch 
at  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  a bronze  ftatue  of 
the  fame  Prince  William  I.  in  armour,  in  a 
fitting  pofture  ; and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tomb  a figure  of  Fame  juft  taking  flight, like- 
wife  of. bronze.  All  the  figures  are  as  large  as 
life.  This  monument  coft  1800/.  fterling. 
Who  was  the  artift  I know  not,  but  the 
whole  is  in  a ftyle  of  defign  and  execution 
vaftly  fuperior  to  the  tafte  in  England  at 
the  fame  period ; witnefs  the  uncouth  monu- 
ments of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

On  the  pillars  above  the  maufoleum  hang 
various  efcutcheons  and  trophies  of  the  fami- 
ly. That  of  the  late  Princefs,  eldeft  daughter 
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of  King  George  II.  is  enriched  with  much 
cumbrous  finery. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  church  a hand- 
fome  monument  has  been  lately  ereTed  over 
the  grave  of  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius,  con- 
fiding of  a large  arch  of  black  marble,  with 
a white  niche  abfurdly  containing  a pyramid, 
a medallion,  and  various  other  things  rather 
too  much  in  a heap.  This  Jloould  have  been 
his  epitaph  ; 

te  See  nations  flowly  wife,  and  meanly  juft, 

“ To  buried  merit  raife  the  tardy  bull.” 

Johnfon's  Vanity  of  Human  Wifloesy  v.  159. 

Near  the  old  church  Hands  the  very  houfe 
in  which  the  illuftrious  William  I.  was  mur- 
dered by  a bigoted  hireling  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  July  10th,  1584.  Two  holes  dill  re- 
main in  the  wall  on  the  dairs,  made  by  the 
pidol-balls  after  having  paded  through  his 
body,  with  a Dutch  infcription  near  them  to 
commemorate  the  event,  if  fuch  an  event 
fhould  ever  need  a memorial.  Leaving  this 
awful  fpot  I could  not  help  Handing  fome 
minutes  in  the  dreet,  picturing  to  myfelf 
what  mud  have  paded  in  the  town  juft 

after 
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after  the  accident ; the  fpreading  of  the  too 
interefting  news,  the  terror,  the  defpair,  the 
wrath,  what  muft  they  have  been ! No 
wonder  the  murderer  was  put  to  death 
with  every  torture  and  indignity  that  could 
be  devifed.  No  wonder  that  bigots  and  ty- 
rants celebrated  him  as  a martyr;  and  that 
his  defcendants,  to  complete  the  execrable 
hiftory,  vyere  ennobled  and  penfioned  in 
Spain.  It  is  only  aftonifhing  that  Spanifh 
nobility  has  not  ever  fince  been  a by-word 
for  infamy. 

From  fo  tranfient  a vifit  as  mine,  to  a 
country  fo  well  known  as  Holland,  no  new 
obfervations  are  to  be  expected.  Its  politi- 
cal Hate  at  this  time  was  fuch  as  made  it  an 
unpleafant  abode  for  a ftranger,  efpecially  an 
Englifhman.  Difturbances  were  every  day 
expected  at  the  Hague,  and  a party  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Prince’s  interefl  paraded  about 
the  ftreets  of  Leyden  every  night.  The 
bulk  of  the  people,  “ acrimonious  and  furly 
republicans”  (to  ufe  the  mighty  Johnfon’s 
furly  phrafc),  {hewed  their  patriotifm  by  an 
inveterate  antipathy  to  the  very  name  and 
colour  of  orange.  No  wonder  that  fuch 
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patriotifm  was  eafily  awed  into  fubmiflion,and 
that  in  a few  weeks  afterwards  every  public 
place  glowed  with  orange  cockades.  Yet,  in 
the  lad  century,  thefe  Dutchmen  were  warlike 
and  free,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  knew 
how  to  value  princes  deferving  of  their  love. 

In  this  people,  not  “ chill  penury,”  but  on 

\ 

the  contrary  increafing  wealth  feems  to  have 
*5  reprefled  the  noble  rage”  of  the  foul.  A 
third  for  gain  is  certainly  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  their  character.  Woe  to  the  dranger 
who  employs  a Hollander  without  making 
a previous  bargain,  or  who  fhould  hope,  in 
cafe  of  an  overcharge,  to  find  any  thing  like 
honour,  fhame,  or  compafiion  to  work  on 
by  remondrances ; nor  mud  the  flighted 
aft  of  common  charity  be  exp  eft  ed  without 
a reward.  The  cudom  of  paying  other  peo- 
ple’s fervants  feems  to  exid  in  its  full  ex- 
tent in  Holland.  In  coming  away  from  an 
evening  party  I have  feen  a footman  at  the 
door  with  both  hands  fo  filled  with  florins, 
he  was  quite  at  a lofs  how  to  difpofe  of 
what  were  pouring  in  upon  him.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  mentioned,  in  juflice  toHol- 
land,  that  I did  not  obferve  there  the  far 
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more  fhabby  cuftom  of  card-money , which 
ftill  difgraces  my  own  country ; a cuftom  fo 
totally  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  hofpitality, 
and  all  the  feelings  of  a gentleman,  that  no- 
thing but  a habit  of  gaming  could  debafe 
our  national  manners  low  enough  to  tole- 
rate it. 

Whether  or  not  cleanlinefs  be  pofitively  a 
virtue  I believe  moral ifts  are  fcarcely  agreed, 
for  they  have  not  all  travelled  through  Hol- 
land to  France.  No  traveller  will  find  a dirty 
bed  in  the  word  Dutch  inn ; nor,  except  the 
lined  of  tobacco  which  impregnates  all  the 
rooms  and  furniture,  and  the  fpitting-pots 
placed  on  the  tea-table,  and  often  much  too  like 
the  cream-pot  in  fhape,will  he  meet  with  any 
thing  inconfiftent  with  perfect  cleanlinefs. 
Some  utenfils  are  of  fuch  refplendent  bright- 
nefs  and  purity,  that  it  fhocks  a perfon  of 
any  feeling  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poles  for  which  they  are  defigned. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ANTWERP. 


July  22.  H WING  crofted  the  Maefe 
from  Rotterdam  the  preceding  evening,  and 
ilept  at  a fmall  inn  on  the  other  fide,  I de- 
parted at  five  in  the  morning*  in  what 
is  called  the  poll;  waggon,  for  Antwerp. 
The  carriage  was  much  better  than  its  name 
promifed,  and  might  have  been  called  a coach 
in  England ; certainly  it  would  in  France  have 
been  entitled  a cai'ojfe.  The  firft  part  of  the 
road  lay  through  a molt  unpleafant  marfhy 
country,  where  Senecio  paludofus , marfh 
ragwort,  grew  fparingly  in  the  ditches,  but 
quite  out  of  my  reach,  even  if  I had  ven- 
tured to  incur  the  fufpicion  of  infanity  by 
defiring  the  coachman  to  flop  ; fo  I was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  having  at  lead 
feen  it  growing  once  in  my  life.  Thefe 
low  lands  were  fucceeded  by  open  Tandy 
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heaths,  no  lefs  wretched,  in  the  midft  of 
which  we  dined  at  a miferable  hovel.  A 
flarved  tree  near  our  inn  afforded  me  a 
Lichen  unknown  in  England,  now  defcribed 
in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  JLinntean  Society, 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  by  the  name  of  L.  corrngatus. 
Soon  afterwards  the  face  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  mend,  and  the  flately  fpire  of  Ant- 
werp appeared  in  fight.  We  flopped  to 
take  fome  refrefhment  at  a little  village 
which  wore  the  appearance  of  cheerfulnefs* 
Here  I firfl  faw  a monk.  His  whole  de- 
portment was  animated  with  zeal,  and  his 
eyes  fparkled  with  enthufiafm.  Before  the 
door  of  the  inn  flood  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
enfhrined  in  glafs,  decorated  with  flowers 
and  a variety  of  tinfel  ornaments,  which 
no  one  paffed  without  a devout  inclination 
of  the  head,  or  other  fign  of  veneration, 
according  to  the  zeal  of  the  paffenger ; but 
it  was  not  to  this  virgin  the  devotions  of 
my  monk  were  directed,  nor  was  his  piety 
of  that  oflentatious  kind  which  fhews  itfelf  by 
praying  at  the  corners  of  flreets.  I unde- 
fignedly  diflurbed  him  by  abruptly  entering 
the  little  parlour  where  he  wras  with  the 
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daughter  of  the  landlord,  a pretty  plump 
lafs  about  fixteen.  She  no  doubt  was  pro- 
fiting by  the  holy  father’s  leffons  of 
piety. 

We  arrived  at  Antwerp  about  eight ; 
were  not  much  troubled  with  queftions  at 
the  gates,  nor  was  our  baggage  opened. 
At  the  Hotel  St.  Antoine,  a.  very  good  inn, 
we  found  a table  magnificently  fpread,  and 
adorned  at  each  corner  with  a very  large 
and  fuperb  glafs-beaker,  filled  with  excellent 
water,  which  to  me,  who  had  lived  fo  long 
on  the  ditch  water  of  Holland,  and  who 
would  at  any  time  prefer  a draught  of  the 
pure  element  to  the  belt  Falernian  Horace 
ever  celebrated,  was  a real  treat. 

July  23.  Being  Sunday,  I heard  High 
Mats  in  perfection,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the 
noble  cathedral  of  this  town,  with  curiofity 
not  unmixed  with  awe.  The  pageantry  of 
the  fervice,  the  fweet  and  folemn  mufic, 
the  proftrate  multitude,  all  naturally  im- 
preffed  a folitary  and  unprotected  ft  ranger, 
of  a different  perfuafion,  with  unufual  fenfa- 
tions,  partly  perhaps  juftified  by  reafon, 
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partly  originating  in  that  bigotry,  from 
which  I fear  the  bed  of  us  are  not  always  free. 
Antwerp  is  faid  to  be  a place  of  great  devotion 
and  of  great  gallantry,  feelings  well  known 
not  to  be  incompatible.  Surely  the  inhabitants 
have  need  of  every  fort  of  diflipation  to  make 
exiftence  tolerable  in  fo  gloomy  and  lifelefs  a 
town.  One  would  think  the  plague  had 
fwept  away  half  of  them,  and  that  the 
reft  were  deprecating  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  by  a folemn  faft.  Every  thing 
here  is  gloomy  and  myfterious.  Thofe 
countenances  which  nature  formed  for 
“ wreathed  fmiles,”  the  genuine  expreflion 
of  an  uncorrupted  and  ingenuous  mind, 
are  here  the  feat  of  hypocritical  and  wanton 
leers ; and  the  natural  irrefiftible  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty,  are  effaced  by  the  traces 
of  art  and  intrigue. 

The  Schelde  is  a fine  river,  about  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  Chelfea  : but  the  Dutch, 
having  pofieflion  of  its  mouth,  have  ruined 
the  trade  of  Antwerp  ; and  this  proud  city, 
once  fo  flourifhing,  now  ftands  a lilent  mo- 
nument of  the  melancholy  influence  of 
tyranny  and  fuperftition.  While  its  defpi- 
Vol.  I.  E cable 
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cable  inhabitants  are  funk  in  idlenefs  ancf 
floth,  with  their  concomitant  vices,  and 
fcarcely  capable  of  any  higher  duty  than 
kneeling  to  their  Madonnas  at  the  corner  of 
every  ftreet;  the  triumphant  and  induftrious 
Hollanders,  happy  at  home  and  refpeCted 
abroad,  have  long  ago  feen  thofe  who  wifhed 
to  bind  them  in  chains  humbled  at  their 
feet,  and  thofe  very  chains  themfelves  by 
this  time  defpifed  and  trampled  on  by  the 
greater  part  of  mankind. 

The  churches  of  Antwerp  afford  high 
gratification  to  a connoiffeur  in  painting  • 
no  where  are  the  works  of  Rubens  to  be 
feen  in  greater  perfection  and  abundance. 
An  enumeration  of  only  the  moll  choice 
morfels  in  this  way  would  lead  me  too  far. 
A valet-de-place,  with  a little  book  publifhed 
on  purpofe,  will  inform  all  curious  travellers, 
much  better  than  I can,  what  they  are  to 
enquire  for ; other  readers  will  think  my 
Journal  long  enough  without  fuch  ampli- 
fications. Yet  I cannot  refrain  from  faying 
a few  words  on  the  fubjeCt. 

Family  monuments  in  the  churches  of 
Antwerp  are  moil  commonly  adorned  with 
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paintings  by  the  bell  mailers,  either  portraits 
of  the  principal  perfons  there  buried,  of 
portions  of  facred  hiftory,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  more  interefting  than  fuch  me- 
morials generally  are.  But  the  more  ela- 
borate and  fuperb  productions  of  the  pencil, 
are  commonly  to  be  feen  in  the  altar-pieces. 
Of  thefe  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  is  the 
defcent  from  the  crofs,  over  one  of  the 
fmaller  altars  in  the  cathedral,  efleemed  the 
mailer-piece  of  Rubens,  in  which  he  has 
drawn  the  portraits  of  his  three  wives.  Of 
the  force  and  harmony  of  colouring,  the 
management  of  light  and  lhade,  and  all  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  Rubens  exhibited  ill 
:this  picture,  too  much  cannot  be  faid ; but 
it  is  too  well  known  by  engravings  to  need 
any  defcription  here.  The  principal  altar- 
piece  of  St.  Walburgh’s  church,  by  the  fame 
great  mailer,  is  equally  admirable.  Its  fub- 
jeCt  is  the  elevation  of  the  crofs.  Nothing 
can  be  more  animated  and  mafterly.  Every 
mufcle  of  the  principal  figure  is  alive,  and 
his  exquifite  fenfibility  and  refignation  under 
the  greatell  bodily  fufierings,  are  reprefented 
with  moll  energetic  truth.  This  picture  is 
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accompanied  by  others  whofe  fubjeCts  are 
connected  with  it,  and  the  whole  forms  one 
of  the  fineft  aflemblages  that  can  be  feen. 

Of  the  innumerable  paintings  in  the  ca- 
thedral, befides  the  capital  picture  above 
mentioned,  many  by  Rubens,  and  worthy 
of  his  pencil,  claim  the  firft  attention ; nor 
are  they  the  only  ones.  The  ftory  of  St. 
Thomas,  with  fome  other  pieces  by  Martin 
de  Vos,  and  efpecially  the  monument  of  the 
Vander  Aa  family  by  Cornelius  de  Vos, 
fcarcely  fuffer  by  a comparifon  with  the 
works  of  Rubens  himfelf.  The  altar-piece 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Circumcifion,  by  Quintin 
Matfys,  is  efteemed  his  mafter-piece,  and 
has  great  merit  for  ftrong  and  juft  exprefhon, 
though  deficient  in  thofe  graces  which  charm 
us  in  the  productions  of  a more  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  Flemifh  fchool.  I enquired  with 
eager  curiofity  after  the  picture  of  the  Fallen 
Angels  by  Floris,  to  which  Matfys,  being  in 
love  with  the  painter’s  daughter,  and  having 
taught  himfelf  painting  on  purpofe  to  obtain 
her,  added  a fly,  or  rather  a huge  humble-bee, 
upon  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  angels  ; which 
lurprifed  and  pleafed  Floris  fo  much  when 
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he  next  looked  at  his  picture,  that  he  gave 
Matfys  his  daughter.  This  piece  is  in  good 
prefervation  over  one  of  the  altars  of  the 
nave. 

In  this  church  are  feveral  fine  painted 
windows,  and  fome  good  morfels  of  fculp- 
ture  ; efpecially  a bas-relief  of  children  turn- 
ing the  wine-prefs,  on  the  altar  of  the  Wine- 
coopers’  Company,  by  Quillen  ; and  above 
all,  St.  Sebaftian,  with  two  children,  carved 
in  wood  by  the  fame  artift,  in  another  part 
of  the  church. 

The  monument  of  Quintin  Matfys  near 
the  weft  door  is  always  lhewn  to  ftrangers, 
as  well  as  the  ornaments  of  a pump  near  it, 
wrought  entirely  with  a hammer  by  the 
hand  of  that  celebrated  painter  during  his 
firft  profeftion  of  a finith.  His  epitaph  fays, 

Connubial  is  amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem. 

The  magnificent  Gothic  outfide  of  this 
cathedral  is  well  known  by  Hollar’s  accurate 
print.  I afcended  the  tower  as  high  as  pof- 
fible,  for  the  ftair-cafe  does  not  reach  to  near 
the  top.  The  view  from  it  is  cxtenfive,  and 
comprehends  feveral  confiderable  towns. ' 
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St.  James’s  church  is  the  mob  remarkable, 
next  to  the  cathedral,  for  its  fize  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  well  as  for  pictures.  Here  Rubens  is 
buried.  The  altar-piece  of  his  chapel  isone 
of  his  mod:  exquifite  performances.  The 
fubjedt  a Holy  Family,  with  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  George ; the  latter  his  own  portrait. 
Thofe  who  know  the  works  of  Rubens  may 
conceive  fome  idea  of  this  enchanting  pic- 
ture, by  imagining  all  the  perfections  of  that 
inimitable  painter  united  ; thofe  who  are  not 
converfant  with  his  merits,  could  form  no 
conception  of  it  from  the  mod  elaborate  de- 
fcription.  His  friend  Gevaerts,  who  wrote 
his  epitaph,  in  dwelling  with  fo  much  com- 
placency on  the  fubjedt  of  his  embady  from 
Philip  IV.  to  Charles  I.  feems  to  forget  that 
there  have  been  many  ambadadors  in  the 
world,  but  never  another  Rubens. 

All  the  churches  in  Antwerp  abound 
with  family  vaults,  now  rendered  ufelefs,  or 
rather  innoxious,  by  the  Emperor’s  decree 
againd  burying  in  towns.  Near  the  cathedral 
is  a houfe  to  which  every  corpfe  is  carried, 
after  the  fervice  at  the  church  has  been  per- 
formed. There  the  friends  confign  it  to  per- 
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fons  appointed  on  purpofe  to  convey  it  to  a 
burying-ground  out  of  town,  wrhere  priefts 
and  laymen,  rich  and  poor,  lie  lide  by  fide 
without  diftinCtion.  The  old  burying-ground, 
inftead  of  being  the  fource  of  peftilence  and 
an  object  of  difguft,  is  now  a verdant  and 
beautiful  fquare,  equally  healthy  and  orna- 
mental. 

Befides  the  pictures  in  churches,  Antwerp 
has  fome  good  private  collections.  In  that 
of  Mr.  Van  Lancker,  in  the  Place  de  Mer,  I 
faw  a moft  capital  picture  of  an  Army 
plundering  a country,  by  Wouvermans,  and 
a view  near  Scheveling  by  the  fame  hand  ; 
a line  landfcape  by  Both ; feveral  pieces  of 
Rubens  and  Rembrandt,  &c. — MefTrs  Pilaer 
and  Beeckmans,  dealers  in  pictures,  fhewed 
me  Rembrandt’s  mother,  by  himfelf,  not  un- 
like that  formerly  at  Houghton,  and  a young 
man  very  well  painted  by  the  fame  hand. 
The  former  they  valued  at  three  hundred 
pounds,  the  latter  at  eighty.  An  artift 
kept  in  their  houfe  paints  flowers  very  ad- 
mirably on  glafs,  in  a Angular  method.  The 
colours  in  oil  are  laid  on  the  back  of  the 
glafs,  fo  that  the  lights  mull  be  done  firft ; 
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juft  the  reverfe  of  ordinary  painting.  But  I 
fear  my  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  no  more 
of  painting  for  the  prefent,  fo  fhall  only  beg 
leave, which  perhaps  hadbetterhavebeendone 
long  ago,  to  refer  them  to  Mr.  Ireland’s  tour 
through  the  Low  Countries,  for  full  infor- 
mation on  thefe  points. 

On  one  of  the  bridges  at  Antwerp  is  a 
crucifix  as  large  as  life,  with  the  following 
infcription : 

Effgiem  Chrifli  dum  tranfts  promts  honor  a : 

Non  tamen  effgiem  ^ fed  quern  defignat  adora. 

That  is — Honour  the  image  of  Ghrijl  as  you  pafs  alotigi 
but  referve  your  devotions  for  Chrijl  himfelf. 

This  is  very  fenfible ; but  who  can  help 
remarking  that  the  infcription,  being  in 
Latin,  is  addrefled  to  thofe  only  who  do 
not  want  fuch  advice,  and  not  to  the  vulgar, 
who  are  moft  in  danger  of  falling  into 
idolatry  ? 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VI. 


BRUSSELS,  AND  FROM  THENCE  TO  PARIS. 


Tolerably  good  diligence 


took  me  in  about  feven  hours  to  Brulfels, 
through  a pretty  village  called  Conti,  and 
Mechlin,  a good  town  famous  for  its  lace, 
and  the  environs  of  which  are  pleafant.  In 
a town  between  this  place  and  Bruflels  is  an 
iminenfe  houfe  of  correction  lately  built, 
capable  of  containing  fix  hundred  perfons. 
The  country  improved  much  as  we  ap- 
proached the  place  of  our  deftination.  We 
palled  feveral  very  noble  villas,  with  gardens 
in  the  Englifh  tafte  ( a F Angloife J,  which  are 
quite  the  falhion  here  ; and  among  others  the 
fuperb  country  feat  of  the  Governor,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  late  Emperor,  which  I have 
ever  fince  regretted  not  hopping  to  vilit. 

Putting  up  at  the  Hotel  Rouge,  by  no 
means  the  bell,  nor  indeed  the  word;  hotel 
in  Brulfels,  I was  immediately  peftered  with 
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laquais-de-place,  and,  after  I went  to  bed, 
by  a worfe  plague,  thofe  troublefome  and 
difgufting  infedts  from  which  Dutch  clean- 
linefs  had  hitherto  preierved  me,  and  whofe 
very  name  is  obfcene  in  England  to  all  but 
Londoners.  At  the  table-d’hote  I was 
afhamed  to  acknowledge  as  my  countryman 
a talkative  young  man,  who  amufed  the  ap- 
parently incredulous  company  with  fuch  ac- 
counts of  his  prowefs,  that  he  feemed  to 
want  to  pafs  for  another  Hercules,  though 
by  his  appearance  one  would  rather  have 
taken  him,  as  parfon  Adams  fays,  for  Elylas. 

Dr.  Burtin,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  na- 
turalift,  for  whom  I had  letters,  was  out  of 
town  ; I therefore  only  took  a haffy  view  of 
the  principal  churches,  &c.  the  day  after  my 
arrival,  and  departed  on  the  following  noon. 

The  great  church  is  a ftately  Gothic  pile, 
with  fome  fine  and  well-preferved  painted  win- 
dows. The  pulpit  a curious  piece  of  carving 
in  wood,  brought  from  the  Jefuits’  church  at 
Louvain.  It  reprefents  Adam  and  Eve,  with 
the  Virgin,  Chrift,  Angels,  and  other  figures. 
There  are  many  good  pictures  over  the  dif- 
ferent altars. 
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The  church  of  the  Capuchins  has  a dead 
Chrift  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin,  with  vari- 
ous other  figures,  by  Rubens ; a capital  pic- 
ture, but  fomewhat  faded,  and  an  angel  in 
red  on  one  fide  has  a bad  effed.  The  altar 
of  this  church  is  furniflied  with  abundance 
of  rotten  bones  and  other  relicks  in  glafs 
cafes.  The  Capuchins  will  touch  no  mo- 
ney, fo  I gave  a fmall  gratuity  to  a woman 
who  was  to  give  it  to  the  convent,  and 
in  return  the  friars  promifed  me  their 
prayers. 

The  altar-piece  of  the  barefooted  Carme- 
lites is  a very  fine  aflumption  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Rubens  ; and  near  it,  by  the  fame  mafter, 
but  not  of  equal  merit,  Chrift  and  St. 
Therefa. 

The  palace  built  by  the  late  Duke  Charles 
of  Lorraine  is  well  worth  feeing,  though  not 
fo  magnificent  as  elegant  and  really  comfort- 
able. The  inlaid  floors  however  are  remark- 
ably handfome.  One  room  is  wainfcotted 
with  coloured  inlaid  woods,  reprefenting  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  other  hiftorical 
pieces,  in  the  ftyle  of  tapeftry,with  a tolerably 
good  efted.  The  ornaments  are  of  bronze. 

The 
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The  next  apartment  is  lined  with  japan 
and  looking  glades,  and  there  is  an  elegant 
clofet  hung  with  tambour  work  on  filk.  The 
furniture  rich  embroidery  and  very  good  filk 
tapeftry.  There  is  only  one  manufactory 
of  tapeftry  in  this  town  at  prefent.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  held  in  confiderable  eftimation. 

In  the  principal  fquare  are  feveral  public 
buildings  of  great  magnificence.  Many  of 
their  external  ornaments  are  gilt.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville  has  a very  elegant  fpire.  The  park 
is  a delightful  place  for  walking,  and  the 
view  from  the  ramparts  rich  and  extenfive. 

Bruftels  is  faid  to  be  an  agreeable  place 
for  ftrangers.  It  has  all  the  gaiety  and  diftipa- 
tion  of  a court,  or  rather  of  a watering  place  ; 
for  the  great  concourfe  of  idle  ftrangers 
makes  it  more  refemble  the  latter. 

I obferved  feveral  nuns  of  the  diflolved 
monafteries  walking  about  in  their  religious 
habits,  and  was  told  they  generally  perfifted 
in  wearing  them. 


July  2 6.  The  Paris  diligence  conveyed 
me  through  a fine  cultivated  country,  with 
here  and  there  fome  riling  ground,  to  Mons, 
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where  we  Slept.  This  town  hands  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  extenfive  plains. 

July  27.  Setting  out  at  four  o’clock,  we 
arrived  by  ten  at  Valenciennes,  famous  for 
its  bleaching-grounds.  This  being  a French 
town,  our  baggage  was  examined  with  all  that 
troublefome  exadtnefs,  an(jL  that  infolence  of 
office,  fo  unpleafant  to  an  honeSt  man,  and 
yet  fo  infufficient  to  prevent  fraud.  We  were 
• detained  in  this  place  four  hours,  and  found 
no  object  of  curiofity  to  confole  us.  At  length 
we  refigned  ourfelves  again  to  our  rum- 
bling vehicle,  and  arrived  early  in  the  even- 
ing at  Cambray,  a place  interesting  on  many 
accounts ; not  fo  much  for  what  is  to  be 
feen  there,  as  for  the  events  of  which  it  re- 
minds us.  The  town  is  handfome  'and  plca- 
fant,  like  fome  of  the  Smaller  cities  in  Eng- 
land, but  more  ftrongly  fortified.  Its  old 
GotSiic  cathedral  is  richly  adorned ; the  clock 
Singular  and  curious.  The  choir  is  decorated 
in  a modern  tafte,  and  fo  placed  that  the 
altar,  rich  in  Silver,  and  very  handfome,  hands 
immediately  under  the  Spire.  Underneath  is 
the  common  vault  of  the  Archbifhops,  and 
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their  epitaphs  are  on  tablets  of  black  marble 
on  the  pillars  furrounding  the  choir.  Here 
lie  the  venerable  remains  of  Fenelon ; 
but  I could  not  find  his  monument,  nor 
could  the  guide  point  it  out  to  me,  though 
it  certainly  exifts  there,  and  is  ornamented 
with  his  buft.  His  alhes  are  mixed  with 
thofe  of  vulgar  Archbifhops  ; but  the  temple 
of  fuperftition  is  not  worthy  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  name. 

The  abbey  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
which  is  modern  and  very  elegant,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  fome  pictures  by  a painter 
of  Antwerp,  intended  to  imitate  bas-reliefs, 
and  thought  the  belt  things  of  their  kind. 
They  have  too  much  the  air  of  a trick. 

Some  of  my  companions  were  defirous, 
in  the  true  ftyle  of  French  travellers,  of  go- 
ing to  the  play.  We  were  juft  in  time  to 
pay  our  money,  and  fee  half  a feene,  before 
the  curtain  dropped. 

July  28.  Leaving  Cambray  at  four  in  the 
morning,  which  was  ftill  and  mifty,  I could 
not  help  contemplating  the  thenfilent  unoccu- 
pied battlements,  and  lolitary  ramparts,  fo  often 

the 
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the  theatre  of  bloody  contentions  between 
people  who  could  have  no  poflible  inducement 
to  cut  one  another’s  throats,  but  a flavifh 
adoption  of  the  pride  and  caprice  of  their 
own  tyrants.  How  vain  were  the  wifh  that 
thefe  walls  might  moulder  away  in  undis- 
turbed tranquillity,  till  the  plough-fhare  and 
pruning-hook  take  pofleflion  of  their  fite  ! 

About  ten  we  arrived  at  Peronne,  but 
palfed  through  its  Suburbs  only,  where  we 
were  again  thoroughly  examined,  and  where 
we  dined  at  that  early  hour.  Here  every 
thing  began  to  wear  a very  Frenchified  ap- 
pearance. Our  plates,  like  thofe  in  common 
ufe  all  through  France,  were  of  the  Shape 
and  thicknefs  of  the  red  pans  ufed  in  Eng- 
land to  fet  under  garden-pots.  The  fait 
feemed  to  have  been  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pepper,  fo  abundant  was  the  pro- 
portion of  drofs.  This  of  courfe  was  royal 
fait,  and  it  was  treafon  to  hint  that  it  was 
not  the  very  bell  polfible. 

Dirtinefs  of  fait,  however,  is  but  a trifling 
public  imperfe&Lon  compared  with  dirtinefs  * 
of  ideas  and  manners  ; of  which,  alas  ! I too 
foon  difcovered  finking  marks  in  the  moft 
6 polilhed 
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polifhed  and  elegant  of  nations,  and  which 
veracity  will  not  allow  me  to  conceal.  Our 
company  in  the  diligence  confifted  of  feverai 
reputable  people  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life, 
chiefly  in  the  mercantile  line,  with  a well-in- 
formed and  literary  lawyer,  an  elderly  woman 
of  genteel  appearance,  and  a beautiful  girl  of 
fixteen,  as  innocent  and  unaffedted  as  thofe 
of  my  own  country-women  at  that  age  who 
have  never  been  at  a boarding-fchool.  Shall 
I record,  that  in  this  company  the  moft  undif- 
guifed  and  fhocking  defcriptions  were  given 
of  the  debaucheries  of  the  capital,  and  parti- 
culars, which  would  fcarcely  be  whifpered  in 
England,  difcufled  with  the  moft  minute 
exadtnefs ! I cannot  relate  even  the  outlines 
of  the  converfation.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  I then 
for  the  firfh  time  learned  what,  for  the  honour 
of  both  fexes,  few  would  believe  were  I to 
relate  it,  and  ftill  fewer  I hope  will  divine 
from  my  filence.  If  any  fhould,  let  them 
then  go  and  admire  the  beauties  of  an  elegant 
Parifian  circle, 

“ with  what  appetite  they  may.”' 

How  did  I feel  for  the  lovely  innocent 

who 
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that  was  obliged  to  hear  the  whole  ! She 
feemed  to  underhand  enough  only  to  with 
fhe  had  not  heard  it ; while  the  old  lady- 
joined  in  the  converfation;  exprefling,  natu- 
rally enough,  her  horror  at  the  fadts,  but  not 
feeming  at  all  fhocked  at  the  relation  of 
them. 

We  continued  our  journey  without  inter- 
ruption all  that  night,  and  next  morning  by 
ten  arrived  at  Paris. 

July  29.  The  country  appeared  flat  and 
unpleafant.  This  approach  to  the  capital  is 
one  of  the  worft.  The  fuburbs  on  its  north 
fide  are  ill  built  and  dirty.  They  have  a ftrik- 
ing  refemblance  to  the  worft  parts  of  Edin- 
burgh ; and  every  little  fhop  where  bread, 
beer,  wine,  &c.  are  fold,  is  painted  on  the 
outfide  with  a moft  uncouth  reprefentation 
of  loaves,  and  bottles  with  liquor  fpouting 
from  them  into  glafles,  exadtly  as  at  Edin- 
burgh. Nor  in  this  trifling  circumftance 
alone  do  thefe  two  capitals  refemble  each 
other.  The  ftyle  of  building,  at  leaft  of  the 
old  houfes ; the  cuftom  of  dividing  one 
houfe  into  feveral  tenements,  with  one  com- 
Vol.  I.  F 
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mon  open  ftaircafe,  is  the  fame  in  both  ; not 
to  mention  other  circumftances  which  it 
might  feem  invidious  to  particularize,  and 
which  are  indeed  too  celebrated  to  need  a 
repetition. 

Accident  took  me  into  an  indifferent  hotel, 
where  the  gilt  tables  and  filk  furniture  but 
ill  atoned  for  the  dirty  brick  floors,  and 
other  uncomfortable  appearances.  I attempt- 
ed to  dine  at  the  table-d’hote,  but  my  ill 
ftars  obliged  me  to  pafs  through  the  kitchen. 

I beg  the  reader’s  pardon  for  troubling 
him  with  thefe  petty  diftrefles.  Such  things 
form  the  middle  tints  in  the  colouring  of  life, 
and  have  their  importance  in  the  general  ef- 
fect. The  imprefiions  I experienced  on  my 
flrll  arrival  at  Paris  were  fo  unfavourable, 
that  nothing  could  have  reconciled  me  to 
the  thoughts  of  a long  abode  there  but  the  de- 
lightful anticipation  of  renewing  old  friend- 
fhips  and  forming  new  ones ; of  convening 
with  perfons  of  congenial  tafles  with  my 
own  ; of  contemplating  a new  feene  of  men 
and  things,  and  of  judging  for  myfclf  in  mat- 
ters known  hitherto  by  hearlay  only.  Such 
objects  would  reconcile  one  to  fleeping  in  a 
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dungeon*  Never  did  I experience  a moment 
of  ennui  after  the  day  of  my  arrival.  I fpent 
three  months  in  the  very  fame  hotel,  always 
indeed  avoiding  the  kitchen  and  table-d’hote, 
and  was  ferVed  with  the  utmoft  civility  and 
attention.  When  other  amufements  failed, 
I was  diverted  by  my  oppofite  neighbour, 
who,  before  Sundays  and  holidays,  difplayed 
on  the  roof  his  habiliments  of  lilac  efn~ 
broidered  with  filver,  along  with  fome  new- 
wafhed  pieces  of  linen  intended  as  a fubfti- 
tute  for  a fhirt.  Whenever  I was  difpofed 
to  roam  abroad,  every  perambulation  af- 
forded amufement  or  information*  After 
mornings  fpent  among  books  or  plants,  my 
afternoons,  when  not  otherwife  employed, 
were  devoted  to  a ramble  in  that  epitome  of 
all  Paris,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  from  thence 
through  the  delightful  gardens  of  the  Tuille- 
ries  and  along  the  Boulevards  to  the  ‘gate  of 
St.  Denis,  or  perhaps  to  the  Vauxhall  d’ete, 
or  fome  of  the  many  theatres  which  feem 
one  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  to  a Frenchman. 
In  the  fine  evenings  of  fummer  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  was  much  frequented,  efpeci- 
ally  by  the  literati.  I was  taken  there  the 
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evening  of  my  arrival  by  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Brouffonet,  with  whofe  friendfhip  a 
ftranger  could  want  nothing  in  Paris,  and 
whofe  benevolence  I had  not  now  to  feek 
for  the  fir  ft  time.  To  him  and  to  the  cele- 
brated botanift  Mr.  L’Heritier  I trufted  with 
full  confidence  for  every  thing  that  friend- 
fhip could  expert ; it  were  too  little  to  fay  I 
was  never  difappointed. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  depart  a 
little  from  the  form  of  a journal.  I fhall 
therefore,  in  a few  following  chapters,  com- 
prize under  two  or  three  general  heads, 
what  I have  to  fay  about  Paris  and  its  envi- 
rons ; beginning  with  fome  things  moft  ge- 
nerally noticed  by  ftrangers;  then  proceeding 
to  matters  of  fcience  ; referring  mifcellaneous 
remarks  till  iny  return.  Not  that  it  is  pofli- 
ble  to  keep  thefe  fubjedts  perfectly  diftindt, 
efpecially  in  fpeaking  of  little  excurfions 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  in 
which  I have  found  it  moft  convenient  to 
mention  at  once  every  thing  that  prefented 
itfelf  in  the  courfe  of  each. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


VERSAILLES.  ST.  GERMAIN. 


slug.  6.  SlJNDAY  being  the  bed  day- 
in  the  week  for  feeing  Verfailles,  Mr.  Brouf- 
fonet  accompanied  me  thither.  The  road 
was  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  carriages, 
and  thofe  carriages  with  Chevaliers  de  St. 
Louis.  We  faw  the  royal  family  go  to 
chapel,  with  young  maids  of  honour  paint- 
ed of  a rofe  colour,  and  old  ones  crimfon. 
We  faw  the  crowd  adoring  their  grand  mo- 
narque,  little  thinking  how  foon  that  adora- 
tion would  ceafe.  The  king’s  countenance 
feemed  agreeable  and  benignant,  by  no  means 
vacant ; his  ears,  which  his  hair  never  co- 
vered, were  remarkably  large  and  ugly,  and 
he  walked  ill.  He  had  fome  very  fine  dia- 
monds in  his  hat.  The  queen  received 
company  in  her  chamber,  not  having  been 
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out  of  it  fince  her  lying-in.  The  king’s 
brothers  had  nothing  firiking  about  them. 

Verfailles  muft  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
the  praife  of  magnificence,  if  not  of  elegance 
or  claflical  tafle.  The  great  terrace  is  fuperb, 
and  the  view  from  it  as  fine  as  art  could 
make  a dreary  barren  wafte.  The  fandy 
walks  of  the  gardens,  between  miferable  cut 
hedges,  are  crowded  with  indifferent  flatues, 
but  deflitute  of  verdure  or  any  natural 
charms.  The  water-works  furprife  by  their 
magnificence  and  abfurdity,  and  tire  with 
their  noife  and  frequency  ; yet,  when  they 
are  not  playing,  Verfailles  is  the  mofl  me- 
lancholy fpot  upon  earth.  The  large  lake  is 
fine  on  account  of  its  fize,  though  unpleafantly 
formal.  Near  it  are  fome  tolerably  natural 
woods,  but  they  have  nothing  pidfurefque 
or  peculiarly  interefling. 

The  ponds  produce  abundance  of  ‘Trapa 
natans , water  caltrops,  the  fpongy  footflalks 
of  whofe  leaves  fupport  them  on  the  furface, 
and  whofe  fruit  is  eatable,  tailing  like  chef- 
nuts.  This  plant  might  be  naturalized  in 
our  marfhland  ditches. 


The 
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The  Orangery  is  very  noble,  and  contains 
iome  trees  coeval  with  Francis  I. 

In  the  Menagerie  are  feveral  rare  animals, 
as  a very  large  male  Rhinoceros,  a fine 
Zebra,  a beautiful  fpecies  of  Antelope  from 
the  Cape ; alfo  a Pelican  and  Columba  crif- 
tata  Linn,  with  many  other  fcarce  birds. 

We  vifited  the  celebrated  Mr.  le  Monnier, 
firft  phyfician  to  Louis  XV.  after  whom 
Monnieria  was  named,  and  found  him  in 
his  garden  with  Meflrs.  Thouin,  Dombey, 
and  other  botanifts.  He  fhewed  us  many 
fine  American  trees,  and  fome  rare  oriental 
plants,  as  Lepidium  veficarium , a new  Onofmay 
and  a very  curious  new  Garidella.  His  Her- 
barium is  faid  to  be  uncommonly  valuable  ; 
but  my  time  would  not  allow  me  to  make 
ufe  of  the  permiffion  he  politely  gave  me  to 
lludy  it. 

From  Verfailles  we  paffed  by  Marli  to  St. 
Germain-en-laye,  and  flept  at  the  houfe  of 
the  venerable  Marechal  de  Noailles,  the  old 
friend  and  correfpondent  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  firft  patron  of  the  fexual  fyftein  in 
France.  His  garden,  rich  in  hardy  trees 
and  fhrubs,  is  laid  out  in  the  Englifh  tafte. 
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Since  my  being  there  the  Marechal  has  de- 
corated it  with  a monument  to  Linnseus,  and 
has  celebrated  a jubilee  in  his  honour. 

From  the  terrace  before  the  royal  palace 
of  St.  Germain,  is  an  extenfive  profpedt  to 
the  eaft.  The  fpires  of  St.  Denis  are  feen 
at  about  four  miles  diftance,  and  from  hence 
Louis  XIII.  contemplated  them  on  his  death- 
bed. “ There,”  faid  the  dying  monarch, 
difgufted  with  the  world,  and  difappointed 
in  his  deareft  attachments,  “ there  is  my  lafl 
home,  to  which  I fhall  foon  remove.” 
Louis  XIV.  his  fon  had  no  relifh  for  con- 
templating his  own  burying-place,  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  is  faid,  preferred  the  miferable 
fituation  of  Verfailles  to  that  of  St.  Ger- 
main. 

Aug.  7.  We  vifited  a gentleman  who  re- 
galed us  at  breakfaft  with  the  Abricots 
du  Pape.  This  fruit,  which  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  England,  is  about  the 
fize  and  colour  of  an  Orleans  plumb,  but 
downy.  Its  flavour  approaches  that  of  an 
apricot,  though  more  fpirited.  In  the  llreet 
Papilio  Podalirius  was  flying,  fo  that  I fee 
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no  reafon  why  that  infedt  may  not  alfo  be 
found  in  England,  as  fome  have  reported, 
but  more  have  doubted.  It  is  more  plenti- 
ful in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  efpeci- 
ally  about  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

After  dinner  we  were  entertained  with  a 
{hooting  party  of  the  Grand  Monarque  in 
the  foreft  of  St.  Germain,  about  a mile  from 
the  town.  The  Marechal  attended  the  King 
on  horfeback.  His  Majefty  arrived  about 
half  paft  three  in  a coach,  and  having  taken 
off  his  coat  and  blue  ribband,  appeared  in  a 
brown  linen  drefs,  with  leather  fpatter- 
dafhes.  He  proceeded  on  foot,  immediately 
followed  by  eight  pages  in  blue  and  white 
dreffes  made  like  his  own.  Each  of  them 
carried  a fowling-piece  ready  loaded,  and  as 
foon  as  the  King  had  fired  off  that  in  his  hand, 
he  took  another  from  the  page  next  him. 
Behind  thefe  pages  followed  ten  or  twelve 
Swifs  guards,  with  feveral  perfons  whofe  of- 
fice it  was  to  attend,  among  others  a phy- 
fician  and  a furgeon,  all  on  horfeback ; as 
was  the  Marechal  de  Noailles  and  a few 
other  perfons  of  rank,  moft  of  whom  con- 
vened occafionally  with  the  King.  Some 
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of  their  train  followed  on  foot,  as  did  Brouf- 
fonet  and  myfelf.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fpecftators  were  kept  at  a confiderable  dis- 
tance, by  guards  forming  a fpacious  ring. 
On  the  right  and  left  of  the  King  were  per_ 
fons  with  dogs,  to  raife  the  game  of  all  kinds, 
which  had  been  previoufiy  driven  to  this 
fpot  as  much  as  poflible.  His  Majefty  killed 
almoft  every  thing  he  aimed  at,  fo  that  the 
deftrudtion  on  the  whole  muft  have  been  very 
great. 

The  King  having  learned  by  fome  acci- 
dent that  there  were  Englifhmen  in  his  train, 
defired  the  Marechal  to  acquaint  them  with 
Margaret  Nicholfon’s  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  had 
juft  had  an  account  by  exprefs,  adding,  that 
the  King  had  received  no  harm,  and  was 
very  well.  A very  polite  and  ufeful  piece 
of  condefcenfion  ; for  when  we  returned  to 
town  that  evening,  all  Paris  was  filled  with 
the  report  of  hisMajefty’s  having  been  abfo- 
lutely  murdered. 

The  road  from  St.  Germain  to  Paris  pafles 
clofe  to  the  great  machine  -which  raifes 
water  from  the  Seine,  to  fupply  the  foun- 
tains 
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tains  of  Verfailles  and  Marli,  and  which  is 
a ftupendous  piece  of  mechanifm.  The 
artift  who  conftru&ed  it  was  named  Ranne- 
quin.  It  raifes  52 58  tuns  of  water,  in  24 
hours,  to  the  height  of  500  feet. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

CHURCHES  OF  PARIS  AND  ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


T H E old  church  of  St.  Genevieve  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  votive 
pictures,  and  for  the  tomb  of  Clovis  the  firft 
chriftian  king  of  France  ; for  courtefy  obliges 
us  to  call  him  a chrijiian  king.  The  new 
church  now  building,  dedicated  to  the  fame 
faint  *,  may  perhaps  be  more  celebrated  for 
containing  the  afhes  of  Voltaire  and  Mira- 
beau ; for,  whether  their  memory  be  ho- 
noured or  abhorred  by  pofterity,  they  will 
certainly  not  be  forgotten.  This  new 
church  is  a magnificent  edifice.  Its  portico 
is  the  only  very  beautiful  piece  of  architec- 
ture that  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  with  in 
Paris,  except  the  celebrated  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  not  indeed  more  celebrated  than  it 

* Since  called  the  Pantheon. 
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deferves.  The  portico  of  St.  Genevieve 
feems  to  have  been  imitated  on  a fmaller 
fcale  at  Carlton-houfe,  but  its  effect  is  there 
injured  by  the  fcreen,  rather  injudicioully 
copied  from  a palace  at  Paris.  The  Palais 
de  Bourbon,  from  whence  that  fcreen  is 
taken,  has  a very  fpacious  court  next  the 
ftreet ; the  front  of  the  houfe  towards  that 
court  has  no  windows,  and  is  low  and  very 
plain,  fo  that  the  fcreen  is  there  a neceflary 
ornament,  or  at  lead;  a fort  of  artifice  to 
give  the  building  confequence,  for  which  the 
beautiful  portico  of  Carlton-houfe  had  no 
occafion. 

The  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  rebuilt  by 
Louis  XV.  is  almoft  as  magnificent  as  that 
of  St.  Genevieve,  but  not  in  fo  fine  a tafte. 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  ftriking  than 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  behind  the  high  al- 
tar. In  a recefs  behind  fome  pillars  which 
are  above  the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a white 
marble  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant 
Jefus,  as  large  as  life,  defcending  from  Hea- 
ven on  clouds,  which  fly  before  her,  and 
curl  round  the  bafes  of  fome  of  the  columns. 
The  light  is  thrown  on  the  figures  from 
2 behind, 
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behind,  in  fuch  a manner  that  one  knows 
not  from  whence  it  comes,  and  the  whole 
has  a moft  aftonilhing  effect.  Nor  is  the 
roof  of  this  chapel  lefs  happily  imagined. 
Several  pillars  fupport  a circular  cornice, 
above  which  is  a dome  painted  by  Le  Moine, 
reprefenting  the  heavens  opened,  with  God 
the  father  and  all  the  heavenly  holt.  This 
dome  being  of  a much  larger  diameter  than 
the  cornice,  and  confequently  independent 
of  it,  the  eye  has  no  fixed  point  by  which 
it  can  judge  of  the  diftance  of  the  plane  of 
the  picture  ; a very  great  advantage,  almoft 
producing  a deception. 

In  the  nave  are  two  fhells  of  the  gigantic 
cockle,  Chama  gigantea , which  an  infcrip- 
tion  tells  us  “ were  prefented  by  the  Vene- 
“ tians  to  Francis  I.  as  natural  curiofities 
u to  ornament  his  palace  ; but  that  Louis 
ct  XV.  more  zealous  for  the  glory  of  God , 
ct  deftined  them  to  hold  holy  water  here 
which  purpofe  they  now  ferve,  being  edged 
with  brafs.  Thus  the  church  had  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  a compliment  to  the 
king,  in  return  for  his  compliment  to  the 
church  j but  we  mu  ft  not  be  feduced  by 
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this  infcription  into  conclusions  refpecting 
the  comparative  piety  of  Francis  I.  not 
confident  with  his  holy  zeal  in  burning  he- 
retics ; for  thefe  fhells  were  certainly  much 
greater  curiofities  in  his  time  than  they  were 
in  that  of  Louis  XV.  whofe  church  might 
have  been  lined  with  fuch  at  no  very  great 
expence. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a light 
Gothic  druCture,  fomewhat  in  the  ftyle  of 
York  Minder,  but  inferior  in  fize  and  mag- 
nificence. From  its  towers,  which  are  not 
very  high,  is  a good  view  of  the  town.  The 
monument  of  the  Comte  d’Harcourt  by 
Pigale,  in  one  of  the  chapels,  is  worth  feeing; 
in  another  is  a good  picture  by  Vanlo,  of 
St.  Charles  Boromeo  adminiftering  the  facra- 
ment  to  people  Tick  of  the  plague. 

The  Sainte  Chapelle,  built  by  St.  Louis,  is 
a much  more  elegant  model  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  its  painted  windows  harmonize 
well  with  the  building.  It  is  enriched  with 
relicks,  whofe  preteniions  are  very  great  in- 
deed ; but  in  thefe  fceptical  days  they  would 
hardly  fetch  fo  much  money  as  they  did 
from  that  pious  king,  whofe  great  and  good 
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qualities  however  make  us  refpeCt  even  his 
weakneffes,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  the  more 
deeply  lament  them.  One  vifits  with  dif- 
ferent fenfations  the  church  of  the  Englifh 
Benedictines,  where  the  remains  of  our 
unfortunate  James  II.  and  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  lie  ftill  unburied.  Their  coffins, 
covered  with  tattered  palls,  and  croffes  of 
cloth  of  filver,  are  accompanied  with  a bull 
of  the  king  caft  from  his  dead  body  in  wax. 
He  exprefsly  defired  that  his  affies  might 
lie  here  in  flate,  till  his  victorious  fon 
ffiould  tranfport  them  to  England,  to  mix 
with  thofe  of  his  forefathers.  But  here 
they  ftill  remain,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue. So  deplorable  a fpeCtacle  foftened 
my  contempt  into  pity. 

Every  lover  of  the  arts  muft  contemplate 
with  peculiar  pleafure  the  monument  of 
Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  in  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  one  of  the  fmeft  pieces  of  modern 
fculpture  out  of  Italy.  The  form  of  the 
whole  mafs  is  very  good.  The  figure  at 
the  feet  is  perhaps  the  beft.  That  of  Reli- 
gion fupporting  the  Cardinal  is  faid  to  be  a 
portrait  of  his  niece*.  The  countenance  is 
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handfome,  but  has  that  haughty,  forbidding, 
intolerant  look,  which  catholic  painters  and 
fculptors  too  often  give  their  figures  of  Re- 
ligion ; and  by  which  we  may  know  more 
certainly  than  by  all  the  writings  and  declara- 
tions in  the  world*  what  ideas  many  catholics 
have  of  religion,  as  well  as  what  notions 
thofe  who  order  and  fuperintend  thefe  works 
wifh  them  to  have*  I vifited  this  monu- 
ment with  undiminifhed  pleafure  after  my 
return  from  Italy.  A white  marble  crucifix 
over  the  high  altar  has  likewife  great, 
merit. 

The  church  of  St*  Euftatius,  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  Gothic  buildings  in  Paris,  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  a far  more  worthy  minifter 
than  Richiieu,  the  great  Colbert*  His 
figure,  Well  executed,  and  accompanied  by 
two  angels,  is  kneeling  on  a black  marble 
farcophagus.  Near  the  great  door  of  the 
fame  church  is  an  infcription  which  I could 
not  help  copying,  efpecialiy  on  account  of 
the  fpirited  paflage  (here  printed  in  Italics) 
celebrated  by  Mercier  in  his  Tableau  de 
Paris* 
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Cy  git 

Francois  de  Chevert 

Commandcur  grand-croix  de  l’ordre  de  St.  Louis* 
Chevalier  de  l’aigle  blanc  de  Pologne, 
Gouverneur  de  Givet  et  Charlemont, 
Lieuteftant-general  dcs  armees  du  Roi. 

Sans  ayeux,  fans  fortune,  fans  appuy, 
orphelin  des  l’enfance, 
il  entra  au  fervice  a l’age  de  XI  ans, 

11  s’eleva  malgre  l’envie  a force  de  merite, 

et  chaque  grade  fut  le  prix  d’une  adfion  d’eclat  j 
le  fcule  titre  de  Marechal  de  France 
a manque , non  pas  a fa  gloiret 
mats  a Vexemple  de  ceux  qui  le 
prendront  pour  modele. 

II  etoit  ne  a Verdun  fur  Meufe  le  2 Fevrier  1 695,  il 
mourut  a Paris  le  24  Janvier  17 69. 

Priez  Dieu  pour  le  repos  de  fon  ame. 

The  celebrated  antiquary  Count  Caylus  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  under 
a fmall  antique  farcophagus  of  red  porphyry, 
which  could  not  have  been  better  applied. 

In  the  church  of  the  bare-footed  Carme- 
lites, among  feveral  other  good  pictures,  is 
the  famous  Magdalen,  the  mafter-piece  of 
•Le  Brun  ; and  which  is  a portrait  of  the 
Duchefs  de  la  Valiere,  the  only  difinterefled 
miftrefs  of  Louis  XIV.  who,  like  Epheftion, 
was  attached  to  the  man  and  not  to  the 
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king.  She  no  fooner  perceived  her  influ- 
ence to  be  on  the  decline,  than  fhe  retired  to 
this  convent,  giving  herfelf  entirely  up  to  an 
oftentatious,  but  apparently  fincere  repent- 
ance ; now  perpetuated  by  the  picture  above 
mentioned,  which  ferves  as  an  altar-piece  to 
a little  chapel.  Dire&ly  before  it  is  a very 
fpirited  monumental  ftatue  of  an  old  lawyer 
in  his  gown,  kneeling  in  the  utmoft  fervour 
of  devotion  to  the  beautiful  Magdalen  ; but 
his  devotion  feems  fo  much  of  the  courtly 
kind,  that  one  cannot  poffibly  forget  it  is  the 
king’s  miftrefs  he  is  kneeling  to,  and  this 
idea  turns  the  whole  into  burlefque. 

The  church  of  the  Celeflins,  near  the 
Arfenal,  contains  feveral  curious  monuments 
in  the  Chapelle  d’Orleans.  Here,  in  a gilt 
urn,  fupported  by  white  marble  ftatues  of 
the  three  Graces  in  a fine  tafte,  are  the  hearts 
of  Henry  II.  and  his  queen  Catharine  of 
Medicis ; and  near  them,  in  another  urn  on 
the  top  of  a column,  thofe  of  Francis  II.  and 
Charles  IX.  It  would  have  been  more  kind 
to  the  memory  of  the  execrable  Catharifte 
and  Charles  to  have  endeavoured  to  bury 
their  hearts  in  oblivion. 
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The  Hotel  des  Invalids,  and  efpecially  its 
church,  which  I did  not  vifit  till  my  return 
from  Italy,  is  one  of  the  moft  noble  things 
in  Paris.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a large 
fpace  under  the  great  dome,  with  a chapel  at 
each  corner ; the  whole  paved  and  decorated 
with  fine  marbles,  and  furnifhed  with  paint- 
ings and  fculpture,  quite  in  the  flyle  of  an 
Italian  church,  and  extremely  well  kept. 
Foreign  churches  have  generally  the  advan- 
tage of  our  Englifh  ones  in  cleanlinefs ; the 
difference  between  Weflminfler  Abbey  and 
that  of  St.  Denis  in  this  refpeft  is  very  fink- 
ing. With  this  celebrated  repofitory  of 
fainted  bones  and  royal  dull,  I fhall  finifh 
my  remarks  on  Parifian  churches. 

The  little  town  of  St.  Denis  and  its  Abbey 
are  about  four  miles  from  the  capital,  on  the 
Fnglifli  road.  A fine  avenue  of  trees  leads 
to  them,  near  which  are  feveraf  handfome 
croffes  to  mark  the  places  where  Philip  III. 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  St.  Louis,  occafionally 
relied,  when  he  carried  his  father’s  bones  to 
be  interred  at  St.  Denis.  Thefe  croffes  very 
much  refemble  thofe  at  Waltham  and  North- 
ampton, 
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ampton,  erected  about  the  fame  time  by  our 
Edward  I. 

The  Abbey  Church  is  very  hand  Tome  ; 
its  windows  richly  painted.  The  fined:  mo- 
numents are  thofe  of  Louis  XII.  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.  ; under  which  laft  are  buried 
all  his  celebrated,  but  worthlefs  offspring,  in 
whom  the  race  of  Valois  fo  unpropitioufly 
concluded.  Catharine  of  Medicis,  likewife 
buried  here,  intended  to  have  built,  adjoining 
to  the  church,  a circular  chapel,  after  a de- 
fign  of  the  moft  confummate  elegance,  in 
the  centre  of  which  this  tomb  was  to  have 
been  placed.  The  defign  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  two  monuments,  may  be 
feen  in  Felibien’s  Hifiory  of  the  Abbey. 
Many  precious  marbles,  collected  for  this 
edifice,  remaining  unemployed,  Louis  XIII. 
granted  them  to  his  mother  Mary  of  Medi- 
cis, to  adorn  her  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
In  vain  did  the  monks  remonftrate  againft 
this  violation  of  all  human  and  divine  right : 
they  were  lilenced  by  a lettre  de  cachet. 
The  figures  on  thefe  three  monuments  are 
very  finely  executed,  but  the  defign  of  fome 
of  them  is  very  firange.  They  reprefent 
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the  kings  and  queens  in  marble,  as  large  as 
life,  lying  dead  ; their  limbs  and  features  in 
ghaftly  diforder  ; their  bodies  as  if  having 
been  opened  for  extracting  the  bowels,  and 
then  fewn  up  ; there  is  fcarcely  any  drapery 
about  them.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb 
of  Francis  I.  are  exquifite,  reprefenting 
battles.  It  were  too  invidious  to  have 
looked  for  that  of  Pavia. 

The  figures  on  the  older  tombs  are  chiefly 
of  alabafter  or  white  marble,  robed  in  the 
ufual  formal  fiyle ; certainly  much  more 
decent,  if  not  fo  piCturefque  as  thofe  I have 
juft  defcribed. 

Here  is  a fuperb  maufoleum  for  the  Vif- 
count  de  Turenne,  a tribute  of  the  imper- 
fect gratitude  of  Louis  XIV.  That  little 
great  man,  it  is  faid,  after  having  in  the  firft 
moment  of  enthufiafm  given  orders  for  a 
fumptuous  funeral  and  monument  for  his 
illuftrious  general,  was  mean  enough,  from 
paltry  jealoufy  and  envy,  to  withhold  the 
epitaph,  becaufe  one  which  had  been  com- 
pofed  feemed  to  interfere  with  his  own  glory. 
From  the  fame  motives,  he  ordered  the  pre- 
face to  a fine  hiftory  of  all  his  own  medals 
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to  be  cancelled,  becaufe  the  writer  had  com- 
plimented the  engravers  and  other  artifts 
employed  in  the  work.  “ That  book,”  faid 
Louis,  “ fhall  contain  the  praife  of  nobody 
but  myfelf.”  Yet  Frenchmen  for  this  laft 
century  have  been  fo  much  at  a lofs  for  fome- 
thing  to  beftow  their  loyalty  upon,  that  they 
have  been  reduced  to  the  abje£t  neceffity  of 
calling  this  man  great  ! It  is  high  time  their 
eyes  fhould  be  opened,  and  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed  they  are  now  no  longer  in  the  dark 
on  this  fubjedt.  Happy  will  it  be  if  they 
know  how  to  value  a well-meaning  king, 
and  can  make  his  virtues  beneficial  to  the 
hate  *. 

The  reader  has  been  all  along  perhaps 
expecting  to  hear  of  fome  tranfcendent 
effort  of  genius  at  the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.  j 
but  while  fome  of  the  moft  infernal  mifcre- 
ants  that  ever  difgraced  a human  form,  are 
commemorated  with  every  proftituted  ho- 
nour that  flaves  could  invent,  and  even 
Charles  IX.  is  called  in  his  epitaph,  with 

* It  will  eafily  fcc  perceived  at  what  time  this  paflage 
was  written,  now  alas  but  too  vain  ! 
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rfroft  peculiar  effrontery,  optimus  Ssf  mittjfimus 
princeps ; the  only  monument  of  the  good 
and  great  Henry  has  always  been  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  Frenchman.  Little 
fiould  it  have  been  imagined,  that  the  gra- 
titude with  which  the  memory  of  this 
prince  has  been  cherifhed*  by  his  country- 
men, fhould  be  turned  to  their  reproach, 
and  that  too  in  a work  which  fhould 
appear  in  Englifh.  In  the  fepulchre  of  the 
Bourbons,  among  other  defendants  of 
Henry  IV.  repofes  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
of  Charles  I.  as  well  as  her  daughter  the 
Duchefs  of  Orleans,  the  caufe  of  whofe  pre- 
mature death  frill  continues  obfeure,  like 
that  of  many  other  royal  perfonages.  We 
every  where  meet  with  fome  wreck  or  fome 
melancholy  monument  of  the  Stuart  family. 
The  Scots  college  at  Paris  is  the  repofitory 
of  feveral  affecting  relics  of  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Mary  ; as  a manufeript 
miffal,  finely  illuminated,  which  fhe  ufed  on 
the  fcaffold  ; her  will,  to  which  was  never 
paid  the  fmalleft  attention  ; and  many  of  her 
public  a£ls  and  private  letters.  Among 
the  latter  is  one  written  on  the  death  of  her 
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uncle,  the  famous  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in 
I574,  the  writing  of  which  is  in  many 
places  blotted  with  her  tears.  ’Ll  ere  are  alfo 
feveral  original  letters  of  her  fon  James  I. 
and  his  queen,  as  well  as  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  and  James  II.  In  thofe  of  Charles  I. 
particularly  in  one  addreffed  to  his  ions, 
recommending  them  a tutor,  the  ftyle  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  the  dignified 
tendernefs  of  a father,  are  very  confpicuous  ; 
nor  did  this  prince  difdain  to  write  a very 
good  hand.  1 was  indebted  for  the  fight  of 
thefe  curiofities  to  the  favour  of  the  Abbe 
Gordon,  principal  of  the  college. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


CHANTILLY  AND  ERMENONVILLE* 

• . g • 

An  excurfion  to  Chantilly  and  Ermenon- 
ville  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  any 
traveller  to  Paris,  as  both  places  are  very 
interefting,  and  ferve  admirably  as  foils  to 
each  other.  I fet  out  on  this  little  tour 
September  17th,  in  company  with  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  Mr.  A.  and  cannot  but  remember 
it  with  the  more  pleafure,  as  having  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  amiable  and  fenfible  man, 
of  whom  I might  otherwife  perhaps  have 
known  lefs. 

Chantilly  is  a little  more  than  20  miles, 
from  Paris  on  the  Englifli  road.  We  found 
there  a comfortable  inn  and  very  civil  Eng- 
lifh  hoftefs,  and  arriving  about  five  o’clock 
could  not  refrain  from  vifiting  a part  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde’s  fine  feat  that  evening. 

This 
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This  place  is  in  the  ftyle  of  Chatfworth, 
or  rather  more  antique.  The  parterre  dif- 
pofed  in  formal  walks  and  flower-beds,  with 
ieveral  jets-d’eau  and  other  water- works  con- 
ftantly  playing.  The  houfe  moated,  and 
amongft  the  moil  pleafing  things  about  it 
are,  or  rather  were,  the  immenfe  fhoals  of 
very  large  carp,  “ fllvered  o’er  with  age,”  like 
filver  fifh,  and  perfectly  tame,  fo  that  when 
any  paflengers  approached  their  watry  habi- 
tation, they  ufed  to  come  to  the  fhore  in 
flich  numbers  as  to  heave  each  other  out  of 
the  water,  begging  for  bread,  of  which  a 
quantity  was  always  kept  at  hand  on  purpofe 
to  feed  them.  They  would  even  allow 
themfelves  to  be  handled. 

The  menagerie  is  large  and  well  flocked 
with  gold  and  filver  pheafants,  but  no  very 
- rare  birds,  except  indeed  two  curious  varieties 
of  the  common  fowl ; one  the  negro  breed, 
whofe  fkins  are  quite  black,  and  whofe  hif- 
tory,  if  well  examined,  might  perhaps  throw 
light  on  the  varieties  of  our  own  fpecies ; 
the  other  a race  of  fowls  without  any  feathers 
except  in  their  wings  and  tails,  the  red  of  the 
body  being  clothed  with  line  down  only,  like 
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powder  piifls*  They  were  brought  from 
Bruffels,  and  have  been  reported  to  have 
been  procured  by  the  late  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  by  means  of  a hen  and  a rabbit. 
But  this  is  in  the  higheft  degree  improbable, 
if  not  impoflible,  and  the  keepers  aftiired 
me  the  breed  was  conftant.  Indeed  we  faw 
many  young  ones. 

The  dairy  is  a cool  marble  room,  with 
water  carried  round  its  infide,  and  thrown 
prettily  in  little  cafcades  over  china  veffels. 
Here  the  family  fometimes  fupped. 

Sept . 1 8.  We  began  our  perambulations 
early,  having  much  to  fee,  but  on  the  outfet 
were  difappointed  ; for  the  firfl  thing  fhew'n 
to  ftrangers  is  the  houfe  of  the  Duke  d’An- 
guien,  fon  of  the  prince,  a very  long  range 
of  fmall  uniform  ill-furnifhed  apartments, 
juft  like  an  inn,  and  not  at  all  worth  the 
pains  of  walking  through.  Near  it  is  la 
Sylvie , a kind  of  labyrinth,  with  a temple 
in  the  middle,  and  juft  by  are  a fummer- 
houfe  and  little  garden. 

We  went  through  fome  woods  to  the 
Flame aiiy  a little  artificial  village,  if  1 may  be 
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allowed  the  term,  fituated  in  a mod  romantic 
fpot,  with  water  about  it.  This  hameau 
confifts  of  an  apparent  barn,  cottage,  and 
other  thatched  buildings,  and  near  them  a 
water-mill,  a well  and  an  orchard.  But  the 
ftranger  is  furprifed  to  find  thefe  ruftic  build- 
ings confifi  of  ball-rooms  funjptuoufly  fitted 
up,  nor  is  this  furprife  of  the  agreeable  kind. 
I never  was  lefs  pleafed  with  lilk  and  tinfel 
fringe.  It  is  juft  like  meeting  with  a pretty 
milk-maid  fome  fine  evening  in  fummer ; 
and  on  a near  approach  finding  her  painted 
and  perfumed. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  to  the  Chateau, 
built  in  a pentagonal  form,  with  a tower  at 
each  angle,  and  a court  in  the  centre ; yet  not 
one  of  the  gloomy  kind  of  old  caftles.  Be- 
fore the  principal  entrance  is  an  equeftrian 
ftatue  * of  the  laft  Conftable  de  Montmo- 
rency, one  of  the  many  who  are  faid  to  have 
made  an  impreflion  on  the  fufceptible  heart 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 

This  palace  conlifts  of  a great  number 
of  rooms,  with  nothing  very  remarkable 

* Since,  I believe,  deftroyed, 
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in  them,  except  a coloured  wax  bull  of 
Henry  IV.  caft  from  his  body  a very  few 
hours  after  his  deceafe.  The  countenance 
is  extremely  melancholy,  much  more  fo  than 
one  would  expedt,  confidering  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  his  death,  and  cannot  be  contempla- 
ted without  extreme  compahion. 

Here  are  feveral  pictures  relating  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  great  Conde,  efpecially  one 
in  which  is  great  allegorical  parade  of  his 
penitence  for  having  been  in  arms  againft 
his  fovereign,  Louis  XIV.  or  rather  againft 
that  fovereign’s  worthlefs  miniftry.  He 
fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  literary 
tranquillity  at  Chantilly,  and  affembled  about 
him  the  moft  eminent  wits  and  poets  of  his 
time.  He  even  made  a little  mufeum  of 
natural  hiftory,  which  ftill  exifts,  but  it  is 
poor,  and  in  bad  condition. 

The  altar-piece  of  the  chapel,  an  afeen- 
hon  by  Coypel,  has  been  engraved  in  mez- 
zotinto. 

We  next  vifited  the  Ifle  del’Amour,  for- 
mally cut  into  alleys,  bordered  with  treillage, 
and  furnilhed  with  various  bowers  or  cabinets 
de  verdure , in  which  are  tables  for  playing  at 
7 different 
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different  games,  a fwing,  a fee-faw  board, 
&c.  but  nothing  that  recalls  any  idea  of 
love.  There  is  however  a ftatue  of  the  god, 
in  fomewhat  an  unufual  but  not  ill-judged 
ftyle.  He  is  reprefented  as  a little  naked 
boy,  without  darts  or  wings,  holding  a fam- 
ing heart.  On  the  pedeftal  are  the  following 
beautiful  lines : 

fC  N’ofFrant  qu’un  coeur  a la  beaute, 

Nud  comme  la  Verite, 

Sans  armes  comme  l’lnnocence, 

Sans  ailles  comme  la  Conftance, 

Tel  fut  1’ Amour  dans  le  fiecle  d’or. 

, On  ne  le  trouve  plus,  quoiqu’on  le  cherche  encore. ’* 


The  temple  of  Venus,  at  the  extremity 
of  this  illand,  is  a pleafant  fummer-houfe, 
furnilhed  all  round  the  infide  with  a num- 
ber of  little  jets-d’eau  under  glafs  bells. 

Not  far  off  is  an  elegant  little  theatre, 
richly  ornamented.  The  back  part  of  the 
ftage  can  be  laid  open,  fo  as  to  prefent  a real 
cafcade,  between  which  and  the  building  is 
a fpace  large  enough  to  allow  of  horfes  and 
dogs  being  introduced;  fometimes  done  when 
the  Par  tie  de  ChaJJ'e  dl  Henri  IV.  is  a died. 

The 
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The  Prince  of  Conde  himfelf  has  often  per- 
formed on  this  ftage,  which  is  a much  'Mer  one, 
if  lefs  glorious,  than  that  on  which  fo  many 
of  his  anceftors  have  diftinguiftied  themfelves. 
Yet  I think  the  armory  juft  at  hand,  con- 
taining many  trophies  of  his  forefathers, 
muft  now  and  then  have  raifed  an  humiliat- 
ing reflection  in  his  mind. 

Here  is  an  oftice  where  Arrangers  pay  the 
fum  of  three  ftiillings  fterling,  for  leave  to 
fee  every  part  of  the  houfe  and  gardens. 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  ufual  to  make  fome  little 
recompence  befides  to  thofe  who  Anew  the 
different  places. 

The  ftablcs  are  uncommonly  magnificent. 

Our  road  to  Ermenonville,  about  eight 
miles  diftant,  lay  through  the  foreft  of  Chan- 
tilly. There  is  fomething  very  fine  in  the 
twelve  great  alleys,  each  above  two  miles 
long,  meeting  in  a large  circular  opening  in 
the  centre  of  this  foreft.  We  were  obliged 
to  have  a guide  along  this  folitary  and  little- 
frequented  road,  in  which  we  faw  fcarcely 
any  figns  of  inhabitants,  except  a lonely 
-convent  near  the  end  of  our  journey. 
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About  dufk  we  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Ermenonville,  and  put  up  at  a little  inn, 
which  we  found  by  an  infcription  had  been 
honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Jofeph  II.  and  the  King  of  Sweden ; 
both  came  here  on  the  fame  errand  as  our- 
felves. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader 
that  this  is  the  place  to  which  Jean  Jacques 
Roufleau  retired  to  end  his  days,  near  his 
illuftrious  friend  the  Marquis  de  Girardin. 
He  lived  fix  weeks  only  after  he  was  finally 
fettled  here.  Our  landlord,  who  knew  him 
well,  and  fpoke  of  him  with  great  regard, 
.told  us  he  met  him  on  the  morning  of  his 
death,  botanizing  in  a field  near  the  village. 
He  complained  of  having  had  a fleeplefs 
night  from  the  head-ach.  This  was  about 
feven  o’clock,  and  before  ten  he  was  dead. 
His  widow  gave  this  man  his  fnuff-box,  and 
the  very  wooden  fhoes,  topped  with  ftraw, 
which  he  wore  to  protect  his  feet  from  the 
dew,  and  which  he  had  on  at  his  death. 
Two  admirers  of  Rouffeau,  one  of  them  at 
leaft,  an  ecclefiaftic,  have  written  very  flat- 
tering inferiptions  on  thefe  relicks. 
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Sept.  1 9.  We  proceeded  full  of  expecta- 
tion to  vifit  the  celebrated  gardens  of  the 
Marquis  de  Girardin,  who  has  in  the  difpo- 
lal  of  them  fhewn  great  tafte  and  judgment, 
in  what  is  called  the  Englifh.  ftyle  of  gar- 
dening. Indeed  this  gentleman  feems  an 
enthufiaft  in  Englifh  literature,  as  well  as 
Englifh  gardening;  for  this  romantic  fpot 
abounds  with  quotations  and  memorials  of 
feveral  of  our  molt  eminent  writers,  and  we 
Were  told  he  made  very  frequent  vifits  to 
London. 

Thefe  gardens  confift  of  about  800  acres  s 
they  have  often  been  profelfedly  and  minutely 
deferibed,  fo  that  I fhall  only  give  a Iketch 
of  what  made  the  greateft  impreffion  upon 
us.  W e were  attended  by  a very  intelligent 
and  obliging  Scotch  gardener,  who  had  lived 
here  about  two  years,  and  who  has  acquired 
great  praife  by  his  management  of  the  lawns; 
for  he  allured  us,  and  indeed  what  we  faw 
confirmed  it,  that  the  fuperior  beauty  of  our 
Britilh  grafs-plats  to  thofe  of  other  countries, 
is  principally  owing  to  management,  and  not 
to  foil  or  climate. 

We  entered  near  the  large  cafcade,  by 
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Which  the  great  lake  empties  itfelf  cppofite 
to  the  fouth  front  of  the  houfe.  A very 
wild  path  by  the  fide  of  the  lake  led  us 
through  a wood,  where  are  feveral  infcrip- 
tions  in  Englifh,  French,  or  Latin,  all  which 
have  been  publifhed.  A boat  conveyed  us 
to  the  ifle  of  Poplars,  the  repofitory  of  the 
remains  of  RoufTeau.  His  tomb,  of  white 
ftone,  is  of  an  elegant  form,  and  embofcmed 
in  a grove  of  thofe  trees.  On  one  fide  of 
it  is  infcribed, 

u & Homme  de  la  Nature  de  la  Verite .** 

On  the  other  are  fome  fculptures  reprefent- 
ing  Nature  and  Truth,  and  a mother  reading 
Emilius,  with  her  children  about  her.  Above 
is  another  infctiption,  “ Vitam  impendere 
vero ,”  the  favourite  motto  of  RoufTeau. 
His  body  we  were  told  was  inclofed  within 
in  lead.  A tomb  of  another  form  was  ori- 
ginally ere&ed,  but  the  Marquis  changed  it 
for  this.  It  was  itnpoffible  to  contemplate 
this  monument  without  various  refle&ions 
and  emotions.  Many  people  may  wonder 
that  I fliould  bring  away  a little  portion  of 
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mofs  from  its  top  j but  I knew  fome  gentle 
minds  in  England  to  whom  fuch  a relick 
would  not  be  unacceptable,  and  I thought, 
with  fecret  fatisfadtion,  that  the  manes  of 
Rouffeau,  if  confcious,  would  not  be  of- 
fended. 

From  this  ifland  we  could  difeern  another 
in  which  is  a leffer  monument,  over  the 
grave  of  a German  artift  named  Myers,  who 
taught  the  Marquis’s  children  drawing,  and, 
being  a proteftant,  could  not  be  buried  in 
holy  ground  ; fo  that  in  this  inftance,  as  in 
many  others,  humanity  puts  what  is  called 
religion  to  the  blufh. 

It  was  the  exprefs  defire  of  Rouffeau  to 
be  buried  in  this  garden,  in  which  he  was 
furely  more  confiftent  than  Voltaire,  who, 
after  his  undifguifed  attacks  upon  every- 
thing either  really  or  imaginarily  facred,  was 
by  the  indulgence  of  grudging  and  infolent 
priefts,  fneakingly,  and  “ with  maimed 
rites,”  interred  in  a church-yard. 

On  the  fhore,  at  the  landing-place,  are 
fome  inferiptions  in  memory  of  Rouffeau ; 
and  not  far  off,  in  the  plantation,  others  in 
honour  of  Thomfoa  and  Shenftone.  A 
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little  farther  on  ftands  one  of  the  moft  ro- 
mantic hermitages  I have  feen,  and  near  it 
the  Temple  of  Modern  Philofophy. 

This  is  an  unfinijhed  building4,  very  hap- 
pily imagined.  Each  of  the  eight  pillars 
already  eredled  is  marked  with  fome  dis- 
tinguished name,  attended  with  a charadter- 
iftic  word, thus:  Roufleau,  iiaturam ; Voltaire, 
ridiculum ; Franklin,  fulmen  ; Prieftley, 
aerern ; Newton,  lucent ; Des  Cartes,  nil  in 
rebus  inane . 

Poor  Dr.  Prieftley  ! he  who  eredted  this 
pillar  would  fcarcely,  though  a catholic,  have 
aftifted  to  deftroy  thy  habitation,  and  ruin 
thy  hive  of  literary  treafures,  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  all  mankind  ! nor  would  he  per- 
haps have  exulted  at  the  miftaken  zeal  of 
thofe  who  did. 

On  an  unfinished  pillar  is  engraved 
“ Spuis  banc  perficietY" 

From  thefe  monuments  of  the  literary 
philanthropy  of  the  owner  of  thefe  gardens, 
we  came  to  no  lefs  pleafing,  though  different, 
proofs  of  the  amiablenefs  of  his  heart.  We 
were  conducted  to  fome  fimple  wooden 
ft»eds,  near  Several  very  fine  umbrageous 
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trees,  where  the  neighbouring  peafants  amufe 
themfelves  every  Sunday  with  mufic  and 
dancing,  at  which  little  feftivals  the  Marquis 
and  his  family  are  often  prefent.  Our  pref* 
byterian  conductor  told  us,  his  lady  having 
always  miffed  him  at  thefe  fports,  and  hav- 
ing learned  that  he  abfented  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  fcruples  of  confcience,  had  occa- 
fionally  appointed  the  fame  amufements  on 
other  days,  on  which  he  could  join  them 
without  reluctance. 

We  now  began  to  leave  the  thicker  parts 
of  the  wood,  and  foon  arrived  at  an  elevated 
fpot,  from  whence  we  enjoyed  at  leifure  a 
very  fine  and  extenfive  profpedt,  from  a feat 
under  a wide-fpreading  elm,  infcribed  by 
the  Marquis  as  follows  : 

((  Le  void  cet  Orme  heureux  ou  ma  Louife 
a fegu  ma  foi  !” 

f \ 

Defcending  the  hill  to  another  piece  of 
water,  we  prefently  arrived  at  a hill  of  a 
different  kind ; rude  and  heathy,  full  of 
rugged  rocks,  and  clothed  with  juniper, 
birch,  and  heath,  like  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland?  AVandering  along  through  fcenes 
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where  even  Salvator  Rofa  might  have  taken 
hints  of  wildnefs,  we  found  a rock  with  two 
Italian  infcriptions,  which  guided  us  to  an- 
other rock  in  a mod:  enchanting  fituation,  on 
which  is  engraved,  by  the  hand  of  Rouffeau, 
and  with  his  own  knife,  Julie. 

This  indeed  is  claffic  ground.  We  could 
fcarcely  tear  ourfelves  from  it ; but  we  were 
fummoned  to  another  place,  no  lefs  attractive, 
called  the  Hut  of  Rouffeau ; a ruftic  edifice 
on  the  brow  of  a hill,  commanding  a deli- 
cious landfcape,  and  furnifhed  with  a wooden 
table  and  chair  of  the  moft  fimple  figure. 
Within  this  hut,  where,  it  is  faid,  Rouffeau 
often,  “ nobly  penfive,  fat  and  thought,”  is 
written, 

' “ Jean  Jacques  ejl  immortel .** 

That  the  intelligent  obferver  of  nature 
may  have  a juft  conception  of  the  magnifi- 
cent fcale  of  thefe  gardens  ; and  that  he  may 
be  well  fatisfied  they  are  no  paltry  unnatu- 
ral jumble  of  grottoes  and  rock-work,  and 
“ plantations  raifed  in  a garden  pot I fhall 
give  a moft  decifive  proof  of  their  genuine 
wildnefs,  in  truly  faying,  that  even  abotanift 
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would  here  almoft  think  himfelf  on  the  Alps. 
The  rocks  and  craggs  are  covered  with  a 
profufion  of  the  rareft  modes  and  Lichens , 
which  for  the  moft  part  fhun  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  flourifh  only  in  the  pureft  air  and 
moft  alpine  ftations.  Among  others  I ga- 
thered the  true  Lichen  dtujlus  of  Linnaeus, 
figured  in  Vaillant,  not  that  of  Dillenius, 
tab.  20.  fig.  1 1 7.  which  is  polyrhizos , and 
podibly  alfo  velleus , of  Linnaeus.  It  grew 
abundantly  juft  below  Roufteau’s  hut,  nor 
did  I ever  find  it  in  any  other  place. 

From  hence  we  again  defeended  into  the 
valley,  and  after  traverfmg  fome  delightful 
groves  and  meadows,  eroded  the  water  in 
a boat,  and  came  to  the  tower  of  the  fair 
Gabrielle  d’Eftrees,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of 
Henry  IV.  This  is  a Gothic  building,  con- 
fiding of  feveral  pretty  little  rooms,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  Gothic  inferiptions.  Here  is 
preferred  the  very  armour  which  belonged 
to  a faithful  follower  of  Henry  IV.  who, 
paffing  two  days  after  the  murder  of  that 
prinpe  through  the  rue  de  la  ferronerie  where 
it  happened,  fell  down  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  died  the  next  day.  This  garden  is  faid 
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to  have  been  the  firft  place  of  rendezvous  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  fair  Gabrielle,  which 
occafioned  the  building  of  this  tower.  From 
it  the  vineyard  appears  in  view,  and  many 
charming  fcenes. 

We  next  vifited  the  garden  of  Jean 
Jacques;  a fweet  fequeftered  fpot,  “ where,” 
fays  an  infcription,  “ he  ufed  to  come  to  ad- 
“ mire  nature,  to  feed  his  favourite  birds, 
and  play  with  the  Marquis’s  children.” 
Adjoining  is  a houfe  which  was  building 
for  him  when  he  died  ; and  at  a little  dis- 
tance another  edifice,  in  which  it  was  at 
firft  defigned  to  have  depofited  his  remains. 

After  vifiting  the  grotto,  and  fome  other 
very  beautiful  places  in  the  fame  natural  and 
Simple  ftyle  of  ornament,  we  arrived  at  the 
north  front  of  the  houfe,  and  our  enchanting 
ramble  was  at  an  end. 

From  Ermenonville  we  went  to  Pleflis  de 
belle  viie,  a village  at  about  two  miles  dis- 
tance in  the  way  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
pay  a yifit  to  the  wfidow  of  Jean  Jacques, 
Iiis  celebrated  Therefa.  We  had  doubts 
about  vifiting  her,  fearing  left  we  might 
fee  Something  about  her  to  lelfen  our 
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veneration  for  her  hufband.  The  event, 
however,  was  far  otherwife. 

We  found  her  in  a neat  cottage,  in  a 
linen  drefs  like  that  of  her  neighbours,  and 
die  wore  a finall  gold  crofs  on  her  bread. 
Her  perfon  appeared  rather  low,  not  much 
refembling  her  portrait  in  the  French  print 
of  her  hufband’s  lad  moments.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  fenfible  and  driking  ; her  man- 
ners thofe  of  a gentlewoman,  and  which 
exprelfed  a mind  fcarcely  unworthy  to  be 
the  companion  of  Roudeau.  She  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  vifiters  of  curiofity,  and  her 
reception  of  us  was  polite  and  eafy.  She 
received  our  expreffions  of  edeem  for  her 
hufband  in  the  mod  becoming  and  engaging 
manner,  and  anfwered  with  great  readinefs 
Rich  enquiries  as  we  thought  proper  to  make. 
From  her  I learned  the  following  particu- 
lars : 

The  character  of  Julia,  after  her  marriage, 
was  drawn  from  Madame  Boy-de-la-Tour 
of  Lyons,  an  intimate  friend  of  Rondeau 
and  herfetf,  to  whom  they  generally  made  a 
long  vifit  every  year,  and  who  is  dill  living. 
But  the  dory  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloife  has 

nothing 
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nothing  to  do  with  this  lady’s  hiftory.  Kow 
far  that  was  founded  in  truth,  and  who  were 
the  characters,  were  l'ecrets  in  the  bread:  of 
its  author.  Neither  did  any  of  the  fcenes 
defcribed  in  that  celebrated  novel  pafs  at 
Ermenonville,  as  fome  have  reported.  The 
Confeflions,  Mrs.  Roulfeau  allured  me,  were 
all  written  by  her  hufband,  and  publiihed 
by  her  after  his  death.  She  entrufted  the 
manufcript  to  the  Marquis  de  Girardin,  who 
expunged  fome  private  anecdotes,  and  fome 
names  of  people  ftill  living ; not  entirely 
with  her  approbation,  as  fhe  would  havd 
publiihed  it  juft  as  it  was  left  by  the  au- 
thor. Surely  the  warmeft  admirer  of  Rouik 
feau  muft  regret  that  this  work  was  ever 
publiihed  at  all ; for  what  can  be  the  effeCt 
of  an  exhibition  of  every  failing,  every 
wayward  thought,  of  a character  in  many 
refpeCts  eminently  virtuous ; except  that  the 
bad  may  from  thence  take  occafion  to  decry 
all  virtue  as  mere  outward  (hew,  and  even 
thofe  who  are  lefs  abandoned  may  lull  their 
confciences  with  the  foothing  reflection  that 
they  are  perhaps  as  good  as  the  reft  of  the 
world,  Nothing  probably  can  have  done 

much 
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much  more  harm  to  the  caufe  of  religion, 
for  inftance,  than  the  minute  difplay  that 
has  been  made  of  the  abjed  fuperftition  and 
miferable  defpondency  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
fon,  one  of  the  beft-meaning,  but  moft  pre- 
judiced of  men;  who  feems  to  have  thought 
a perfon  could  have  no  religion  at  all,  who 
ct  was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was 
<c  not  of  the  church  of  England*.”  If  fuch 
fentiments  were  the  genuine  fruits  of  reli- 
gion, they  would  go  farther  than  all  the 
boafted  efforts  of  wits  and  fceptics  againfl 
the  fuperintendance  of  a beneficent  Provi- 
dence. Yet  this  good  man  has  been  inju- 
dicioufly  held  up  as  a model  of  piety ; and 
thus  the  world  are  made  to  believe,  that  all 
who  pretend  to  any  devotion  are  as  con- 
traded  and  uncomfortable  in  their  notions 
as  he  was  in  his.  Some  late  writers  have 
introduced  the  fame  kind  of  fournefs  into 
politics,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  caufe. 

Mrs.  Rouffeau  fhewed  us  a plafter  buft 
of  her  hufband,  call:  from  his  face  a few 
hours  after  death,  and  which  fhe  thinks  gives 
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a perfed  idea  of  him.  This  is  by  far  the 
moft  pleafing  portrait  of  RoufTeau  I ever 
faw.  The  fenfibility,  and  yet  tranquillity  of 
the  countenance  is  charming ; and  the 
mouth  one  of  the  moft  expreflive  I ever 
aw.  I fhould  think  it  as  difficult  to  draw 
as  that  famous  ftatue  fo  admired  by  Michael 
Angelo,  the  mufcles  of  which,  when  accu- 
rately ftudied,  feem  in  motion. 

We  were  told  at  Ermenonville,  that  the 
widow  of  RoufTeau  has  a penfion  of  fifty 
pounds  a-year  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  ; an  anecdote  I have  not  heard  con- 
firmed, and  for  the  truth  of  which  I cannot 
vouch.  She  appears  to  have  been  younger 
than  her  hufband,  and  feems  likely  ftill  to 
live  many  years.  We  learned,  on  our  re- 
turn to  Paris,  that  her  notions  of  delicacy  not 
being  always  fo  romantic  as  his,  they  were 
once  very  near  parting,  for  a caufe  of  dis- 
pute not  the  moft  ufual  between  man  and 
wife.  It  is  well  known  this  celebrated  man^ 
had  always  a violent  averfion  to  receiving 
prefents,  except  from  very  feled  friends, 
even  when  in  the  greateft  want ; and  this 
condud  occafioned  him  to  be  reckoned  a 
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Inad  man  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  raifed  him  up  a great 
number  of  moil  inveterate  enemies,  among 
thofe  who  believed  him  perfectly  in  his 
fenfes.  His  wife,  lefs  fcritpulous,  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  receiving  a morfel  of 
bread  from  any  body,  when  they  were  both 
juft  ftarving;  and,  left  her  hufband’s  feelings 
ihould  fuffer,  fhe  did  not  let  him  know 
from  whence  their  fupport  came.  Un- 
luckily however  for  both,  he  difcovered  the 
deception,  and  confidered  it  as  a dreadful 
confpiracy  againft  his  honour. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  character  of  Rouf- 
feau  himfelf,  about  which  the  opinion  of 
the  world  is  fo  much  divided,  I have  found 
it  improve  on  a hear  examination.  Every 
one  who  knew  him  fpeaks  of  him  with  the 
moft  affectionate  efteem,  as  the  moft  friend- 
ly, unaffeCted  and  modeft  of  men,  and  the 
moft  unaffuming  in  converfation.  Enthu- 
fiaftically  fond  of  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and'* 
of  Linnaeus,  as  the  belt  interpreter  of  her 
works,  he  was  always  warmly  attached  to 
thofe  who  agreed  with  him  in  this  taftc. 
The  amiable  and  accompliffied  lady  to  whom 
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his  Letters  on  Botany  were  addrefled,  con- 
curs in  this  account,  and  holds  his  memory 
in  the  higheft  veneration.  I have  ventured 
to  alk  her  opinion  upon  fome  unaccountable 
actions  in  his  life,  and  efpecially  about  thofe 
mifanthropic  horrors  and  fufpicions  which 
embittered  his  latter  days*  She  feemed  to 
think  the  laft  not  entirely  groundlefs ; but 
Hill,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be  attributed  to  a 
fomething  not  quite  right  in  his  mind,  for 
which  lie  was  to  be  pitied,  not  cenfured. 
Her  charming  daughter  fhewed  me  a collec- 
tion of  dried  plants  made  and  prefented  to 
her  by  Roufleau,  neatly  palled  on  fmall 
writing  paper,  and  accompanied  with  their 
Linnsean  names  and  other  particulars.  Bo- 
tany feems  to  have  been  his  moft  favourite 
amufement  in  the  latter  part  of  life  ; and 
his  feelings,  with  refpedl  to  this  purfuit,  are 
cxprefled  with  that  energy  and  grace  fo 
peculiarly  his  own,  in  his  letter  to  Linnaeus, 
ublilhed  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  ; the  ori- 
ginal of  which  I preferve  as  an  ineftimable 
relick. 

I need  offer  no  apology  to  the  candid  and 
well-informed  reader  for  this  minutenefs  of 
7 anecdote 
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anecdote  concerning  fo  celebrated  a charac- 
ter. Thofe  who  have  only  partial  notions 
of  Roulfeau,  may  perhaps  wonder  to  hear 
that  his  memory  is  cherilhed  by  any  well- 
difpofed  minds.  To  fuch  I beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that  I hold  in  a very  fubordinate 
light  that  beauty  of  ftyle  and  language,  thofe 
golden  palfages,  which  will  ever  immortalize 
his  writings ; and  a faint  refemblance  of 
which  is  the  only  merit  of  fome  of  his  ene- 
mies. I refpeCt  him  as  a writer  eminently 
favourable  on  the  whole  to  the  interefts  of 
humanity,  reafon,  and  religion.  Wherever 
he  goes  counter  to  any  of  thefe,  I as  freely 
diflent  from  him;  but  do  not  on  that  account 
throw  all  his  works  into  the  fire.  As  the 
bell  and  moil  religious  people  of  my  ac- 
quaintance are  among  his  warmeft  admirers, 
I may  perhaps  be  bialfed  in  my  judgment; 
but  it  is  certainly  more  amiable  to  be  milled 
by  the  fair  parts  of  a character,  than  to  make 
its  imperfections  a pretence  for  not  admiring 
or  profiting  by  its  beauties-  Nor  can  any  de- 
fects or  inconfiltencies  in  the  private  charac- 
ter of  Roulfeau,  depreciate  the  refined  moral 
and  religious  principles  with  which  his  works 
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abound.  Truth  is  truth  wherever  it  comes 
from.  No  imperfections  of  humanity  can 
difcredit  a noble  caufe  ; and  it  would  be 
madnefs  to  reject  Chriftianity,  for  inftance, 
either  becaufe  Peter  denied  Chrifl,  or  Judas 
betrayed  him.  It  will  be  hard  to  meet  with 
a more  edifying  or  more  condolatory  lecture 
on  religion  than  the  death-bed  of  Julia.  Hdr 
character  is  evidently  intended  as  a model  in 
this  refped.  By  that  then  we  fhould  judge 
of  its  author,  and  not  by  fretful  doubts  and 
petulant  expreftions,  the  fad  fruits  of  unjuft 
perfecution,  and  of  good  intentions  mifcon- 
ftrued.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  works  of  Roufieau,  a vaft 
majority  of  paftages  direCtly  in  fupport  of 
Chriftianity  itfelf,  compared  with  what  are 
fuppofed  to  be  hoftile  to  it.  It  is  notorious 
that  he  incurred  the  ridicule  of  Voltaire,  for 
exalting  the  character  and  death  of  Jefus 
above  that  of  Socrates.  “ But  he  was  infi- 
dious,  and  he  difbelieved  miracles,'’  fay  his 
opponents.  If  he  believed  Chriftianity 
without  the  aftiftance  of  miracles  to  fupport 
his  faith,  is  it  a proof  of  his  infidelity  ? If  he 
was  infidious,  that  is  his  own  concern.  I 
Vol.  I.  I have 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  hidden  meanings  or 
mydical  explanations  of  any  book,  certainly 
not  of  the  writings  of  fo  ingenuous  and 
perfpicuous  an  author  as  Rouffeau.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  the  whole  tenour  of  thofe 
writings  has  been  too  hodile  to  the  prevail- 
ing opinions,  or  at  lead  to  the  darling  inte- 
rests of  thofe  in  authority  among  whom  he 
lived  ; for  Scribes  and  Pharifees  are  never 
wanting  to  deprefs  every  attempt  at  im- 
proving or  indrudting  the  world,  and  the 
greated  herefy  and  mod  unpardonable 
offence  is  always  that  of  being  in  the  right. 
For  this  caufe,  having  had  the  honour  of 
feeling  the  vengeance  of  all  ranks  of  tyrants 
and  bigots,  from  a king  or  bilhop  of  France, 
to  a paltry  magidrate  of  Berne,  or  a Swifs 
pador,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  Here  he  wras  received  with  open 
arms,  being  judly  confidered  as  the  martyr 
of  that  fpirit  of  invedigation  and  liberty 
which  is  the  bafis  of  our  conditution,  and 
on  which  alone  our  reformed  religion  de- 
pends. He  was  careffed  and  entertained  by 
the  bed  and  mod  acccmplifhed  people,  and 
experienced  in  a particular  manner  the 
2 bounty 
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bounty  of  our  prefent  amiable  Sovereign. 
One  cannot  but  lament,  that  one  of  the  moft 
eminent,  and  I believe  virtuous,  public  cha- 
racters of  that  day,  fhould  of  late  have 
vainly  enough  attempted  to  compliment  the 
fame  Sovereign,  by  telling  him  he  came  to 
the  crown  in  contempt  of  his  people,  fhould 
have  held  up  a Meflalina  for  public  venera- 
tion, and  become  the  calumniator  of  Rouf- 
feau  ! 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  a certain  morbid 
degree  of  fenfibility  and  delicacy,  added  to 
the  inequalities  of  a temper  broken  down  by 
perfecution  and  ill  health,  made  Rouffeau 
often  receive  apparently  well-meant  atten- 
tions with  a very  bad  grace.  Yet,  from  moft 
of  the  complaints  of  this  kind  which  I have 
heard  from  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, I very  much  fufpeCt  he  was  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  right.  But,  fuppofing  him 
to  have  been  to  blame  in  all  thefe  inftances, 
they  occurred  pofterior  to  his  moft  celebrated 
publications.  Was  it  not  very  unjuft,  there- 
fore, for  thofe  who  had  patronifed  and  ex- 
tolled him  for  thofe  publications,  to  vent 
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their  animofity  againft  them  for  any  thing  in 
his  conduct  afterwards  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  attempt  a 
full  j uftification  of  his  writings.  I only  con- 
tend for  the  generally  good  intention  of  their 
author. The  works  themfelves  muft  be  judged 
by  impartial  pofterity.  I merely  offer  my  own 
fentiments ; but  I offer  them  freely,  fcorning 
to  difguife  my  opinion,  either  becaufe  infi- 
dels have  preffed  Rouffeau  into  their  fervice, 
or  becaufe  the  uncandid  and  the  difhoneft 
have  traduced  him  falfely,  not  daring  to  de- 
clare the  real  caufe  of  their  averfion — his 
virtuous  fincerity. 
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CHAP.  X. 


BOTANY.  ACADEMIES.  DEATH  OF 
MR.  BERTIER.  OBSERVATORY. 
MINERALS. 


T H E botanic  garden  of  Paris  has  lately 
been  much  enlarged,  and  now  occupies  a 
very  confiderable  extent  of  ground.  It 
conlifts  of  many  public  walks,  and  fome 
places  enclofed  with  iron  rails,  in  which  are 
the  ftoves  and  green-houfe,  and  in  which 
hardy  plants  are  arranged  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  Juflieu.  This  garden  ufed  in 
fummer  to  be  the  evening  walk  of  literary 
people,  and  even  of  perfons  of  fafhion ; and 
was,  befides,  frequented  all  day  long  by 
ftudents  of  both  fexes.  Here  ladies  might 
be  feen  at  clofe  ftudy,  difledting  flowers,  and 
reading  their  defcriptions  ; nor  is  it  at  all 
unufual  at  Paris  for  the  fair  fex  to  attend 
fcientific  ledtures  in  confiderable  numbers. 
This  colledion  of  plants  is  generally  reckoned 
■ I 3 inferior 
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inferior  only  to  that  of  Kew.  It  contains 
however  many  plants  not  in  England,  moftly 
from  Peru  and  the  Levant.  Datura  arborea , 
covered  with  its  magnificent  and  fragrant 
flowers,  was  at  this  time  the  fineft  thing  in 
the  garden,  and  had  crowds  of  vifitors  every 
evening.  Few  people  could  fupport  its  per- 
fume for  any  length  of  time.  The  rare 
Gundelia  was  living  here ; but  many  of 
Tournefort’s  fineft  plants  have  been  loft,  as 
well  as  in  England. 

Adjoining  to  the  garden  is  the  Cabinet 
du  Roi,  or  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
confifting  of  a long  train  of  apartments,  par- 
ticularly rich  in  fplendid  birds  and  infeCts 
from  Guiana.  Here  is  the  only  Papilio 
Hecuba  perhaps  in  Europe,  well  figured  in 
Buffon’s  Planches  Enluminees,  from  whence 
Linnseus  defcribed  it.  The  collection  of 
precious  ftones  is  very  valuable.  The  vege- 
table part  of  this  Mufeum  contains  Du  Ha- 
mel’s own  fpecimens  of  his  experiments  on 
trees,  with  a large  number  of  exotic  fruits, 
and  above  all  the  original  herbariums  of 
Tournefort  and  Vaillant.  Of  thefe  the  latter 
is  the  moft  numerous  and  in  beft  condition. 

Both 
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Both  are  extremely  ufeful  for  fettling  the 
fynonyms  of  old  botanifts,  and  efpecially 
of  the  writers  by  whom  thefe  collections 
were  made.  By  the  indulgence  of  Mr. 
D’Aubenton  I had  leave  to  examine  both  at 
my  leifure,  and  looked  over  that  of  Tourne- 
fort  with  particular  attention,  defcribing 
from  it  about  eighty  plants  from  the  Levant, 
not  noticed  by  Linnseus.  Its  arrangement  is 
alphabetical  according  to  the  French  names  ; 
a worfe  could  hardly  have  been  contrived, 
as  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  are  by 
this  means  often  widely  feparated.  The 
fpecimens  are  pinned  upon  brown  paper, 
with  tickets  annexed.  There  are  not  fo 
many  of  each  fpecies,  nor  are  the  fpecimens 
fo  fine,  as  in  the  collection  of  Vaillant.  From 
the  manufcript  obfervations  of  the  latter,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a much  better  botanift 
than  is  generally  fuppofed.  He  had  formed 
excellent  conjectures  about  the  affinities  of 
many  new  plants,  as  well  as  the  fynonyms 
of  many  old  ones.  I was  furprifed  to  find 
his  Herbarium  rich  in  North  American  fpe- 
cimens, collected  by  Sarrazin  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  many  of  which  are 
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now  fuppofed  to  be  of  very  late  difcovery, 
as  Kalmla  glauca  of  Hort.  Kew.  This 
does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  thofe 
who  have  gathered  thefe  plants  fince  ; but 
how  wonderful  is  it  they  flhould  have  re- 
mained fo  long  undefcribed  by  French  bo- 
tanifcs  ! A vaft  collection  of  drawings  and 
manufcripts  of  Plumier  remain  ftill  unpub- 
lifhed  in  the  hands  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  would  be  a moft  acceptable 
prefent  to  the  botanical  world. 

On  the  ftaircafe  of  this  Mufeum  is  a marble 
ftatue  of  the  celebrated  Count  de  Buffon, 
the  lize  of  life,  with  accompaniments  expref- 
Tive  of  the  ftudy  in  which  he  excelled.  The 
infcription  tranfgrefles  all  bounds  of  mo- 
defty,  and  indeed  borders  on  impiety ; 
w Majejiati  Natura  par  ingenium.  A ge- 
nius equal  to  the  majefty  of  nature.”  1 he 
expredion  of  the  countenance  is  equally 
bombaftic.  How  even  a French  “ philofophe 
foi  difant”  could  reconcile  himfelf  to  fuch 
flattery,  exceeds  the  comprehenlion  of  a lefs 
fublime  genius.  I was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  fee  this  illuftrious  character,  as  he  was 
at  fome  diftance  from  Paris.  With  his  dil- 
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tinguifhed  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  D’Au- 
benton,  I had  often  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vert ng,  and  always  with  pleafure  and  advan- 
tage. The  Count  de  la  Cepede,  who  has 
fince  publifhed  an  able  work  on  Reptiles,  in- 
tended as  a fequel  to  Buffon,  was  alfo  fre- 
quently at  the  cabinet  during  my  vifits 
there.  In  the  garden  I have  occafionally 
met  with  Mr.  Adanfon,  whofe  know- 
ledge in  botany  would  procure  him  great 
reputation,  were  he  lefs  a Have  to  paradox 
and  pedantry.  He  generally  accofted  me* 
with  fome  attack  on  Linnaeus,  fometimes 
calling  him  grofsly  ignorant  and  illiterate  y 
and  then,  when  I have  ventured  to  quote 
Philofophia  Botanica  as  a proof  of  the  con- 
trary, abufing  him  as  fcholajlic.  I was  con- 
tented with  fmiling  to  think  how  the  one 
accufation  deftroyed  the  other.  Mr.  Adan- 
fon no  lefs  warmly  contends  for  barbarous 
names  in  botany  ; recommending  that  every 
fpecies  of  plant  fhould  in  all  books  be  called 
fimply  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
its  native  country  ; as  if  the  fame  plant  were 
not  often  found  in  fifty  or  an  hundred  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  in  each  called  by  a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  name ; and  as  if  the  Linnaean  no- 
menclature were  not  abundantly  juftified  by 
reafon  and  experience  ! 

This  leads  me  to  give  a ffiort  account  of 
fome  other  principal  botanifts  now  living  at 
Paris. — Mr.  Anthony  de  Juffieu  takes  the 
lead  among  thofe  who,  with  refpeCt  to  fyf- 
tem,  may  be  called  Anti-Linnaeans.  He  in- 
herits his  tafte  for  the  fcience  from  his  uncles 
Bernard  and  Jofeph  de  Juffieu  ; the  former 
of  whom  was  Profeffior  at  Paris,  and  the 
latter  made  a fine  collection  of  plants  in 
Peru.  Their  books  and  collections  defcended 
to  their  nephew,  who  has  not  turned  his 
attention  to  botany  till  within  thefe  few 
years  ; but  with  what  very  great  fuccefs  he 
has  in  that  time  ftudied  natural  orders,  is 
manifefted  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  pub- 
liffied  in  1789  ; a work  which  will  immor- 
talize its  author,  and  probably  go  down  to 
poflerity  with  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Lin- 
naeus, to  which  it  is  an  excellent  companion. 
Thofe  who  can  read  and  judge  of  his  work, 
need  not  be  told  that  he  is  a true  philofo- 
pher,  profound  in  fcience,  ardent  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  truth,  open  to  conviction  himfelf,  and 
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candid  in  his  corrections  of  others  ; nor  will 
they  be  furprifed  to  hear  his  manners  are 
gentle  and  pleafing,  his  converfation  eafy, 
cheerful,  and  polite.  Although  we  differed 
on  many  points,  as  the  laws  of  nomenclature 
and  the  merits  of  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  yet 
as  truth  was  our  common  objeCt,  repeated 
and  free  difcuffions  increafed  our  efleem  for 
each  other,  and  to  me  at  leaft  were  produc- 
tive of  inftruCtion  as  well  as  pleafure.  At 
Mr.  de  Juffieu’s  I fometimes  met  Mr.  de 
Lamarck,  who  is  equally  devoted  to  botany, 
in  which  indeed  he  is  quite  abforbed,  and 
whofe  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  very  ex- 
tenfive,  but  whofe  character  is  lefs  pleafing 
than  that  of  Mr.  de  Juffieu.  This  gentleman 
is  engaged  in  the  botanical  part  of  the  Ency- 
clopedic, a work  which  I have  been  deterred 
from  ftudying  fo  much  as  it  perhaps  de- 
fences, partly  by  its  barbarous  arrangement, 
and  partly  by  the  fcorn  with  which  it  was 
univerfally  fpoken  of  by  fcientific  botanifts 
in  France.  By  this  inattention,  and,  as  I 
am  told,  by  negleCting  to  vifit  him,  I unfor- 
tunately incurred  the  public  cenfure  of  Mr. 
de  Lamarck,  to  which  juft  ice  to  myfelf  re- 
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quired  a reply,  and  the  public  are  already  in 
poffeflion  of  a conclufive  one*.  I freely 
acknowledge  that  I fhrunk  from  the  fociety 
of  a man  who  always  took  occafion  to  at- 
tack, with  violence,  what  he  knew  to  be  my 
moft  favourite  fentiments,  and  whom  I have 
feen  tranfgrefs  all  bounds  of  decorum,  when 
a plant  named  in  his  dictionary  happened 
inadvertently  to  be  fpoken  of  in  company 
by  a different,  though  ufual,  name.  I have 
more  than  once  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  violence  or  indecorum  of  the  French, 
the  politeft  of  nations,  is  peculiarly  difguft- 
ing.  So  the  r-udenefs  of  certain  fets  of  peo- 
ple, who  affeCt  extraordinary  gentlenefs  and 
humility,  when  it  occurs,  is  rudenefs  in- 
deed ! 

✓ 

Among  the  Linnxan  botanifts  Mr.  L’He- 
riticr,  now  one  of  the  Judges  for  the  Paris 
department  under  the  new  conftitution,  is 
eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his  moft  fuperb 
and  fcientific  publications,  the  plates  of  which 
are  executed  with  a degree  of  elegance  and 
accuracy  rarely  to  be  met  with  ; nor  are  the 

* Plant.  Ic.  fafc.  2.  prxf. 
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defcriptions  lefs  complete.  To  this  gentle- 
man is  entrufted  the  publication  of  Dom- 
bey’s  plants,  gathered  in  Spanifh  America, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  keep  the 
world  longer  in  expectation  than  is  necefiary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Bulliard  is  well  known  by  his  Herbier 
de  la  France,  the  plates  of  which  are  printed 
in  oil  colours.  Several  copper-plates  are  re- 
quired for  each  figure,  generally  about  four 
or  five.  On  one  of  them  is  engraved  all 
the  green  parts  of  the  figure,  on  another  the 
red  or  blue,  &c.  Thefe  are  printed  fuccef- 
fively  on  the  fame  paper,  care  being  taken 
that  each  fhall  fit  exaCtly  to  the  impreflion 
of  the  other.  Laft  of  all  a plate  wfith  the 
fhades,  name,  and  number,  in  black,  com- 
pletes the  figure.  This  mode  fucceeds  ad- 
mirably in  objeCts  of  fuch  few  and  fimple 
colours  as  Fungi ; but  in  other  plants  not  fo 
well.  Mr.  Bulliard’s  work  principally  con- 
tains Fungi,  and  thofe  plates  may  be  had 
without  the  others.  They  are  a valuable 
accefiion  to  Botany. 

Mr.  Desfontaines,  now  Profefl'or  of  Bo- 
tany at  the  Royal  Garden,  was,  in  1786, 
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lately  returned  from  Barbary  with  a rich 
harveft  of  plants  and  infects,  all  which  he 
allowed  me  to  examine  and  to  partake  of.  It 
is  probable  he  may  favour  the  world  with 
an  account  of  his  journey. 

Mr.  Thouin,  who  has  the  fuperintendancc 
of  the  botanic  garden,  deferves  my  warmed; 
acknowledgments  for  the  very  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  he  at  all  times  allowed  me  ac- 
cefs  to  that  rich  collection,  as  well  as  to  his 
own  private  herbarium,  which  I looked  over 
entirely  with  great  advantage. 

Few  Naturalifts  equal  Mr.  Brouffonet, 
whom  I have  already  mentioned,  for  zeal 
and  abilities ; nor  can  it  be  fufficiently  re- 
gretted that  his  various  engagements  will 
not  allow  him  to  finifh  his  fyftematic  work 
on  Ichthyology,  nor  to  continue  the  excellent 
figures  and  defcriptions  of  Fifhes,  of  which 
one  number  appeared  in  1782;  perhaps 
however  his  country  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
that  he  has  devoted  his  talents  to  more  im- 
portant objects.  To  his  indefatigable  per- 
feverance  and  activity  is  principally  to  be  at- 
tributed the  fuccefs  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture,  eftablilhed  under  Louis  XV. 

but 
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but  afterwards  negledted  for  many  years,  and 
of  which  he  is  the  Secretary.  By  inftituting 
judicious  experiments,  giving  premiums  for 
ufeful  undertakings,  and  by  well-timed  and 
jfriking  publications,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  hufbandman  and  the  citizen  to  this  im- 
portant fubjedt,  this  Society  has  improved 
the  agriculture  of  France  more  rapidly  per- 
haps than  ever  happened  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Among  other  improvements,  the  cul- 
tivation of  turnips  and  potatoes  has  become 
very  general.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
poor  to  the  ufe  of  the  latter  as  food,  the  ex- 
ample was  fet  by  feveral  perfons  in  genteel 
life.  I have  feen  an  entire  courfe  compofed 
of  this  ufeful  vegetable,  differently  dreffed, 
at  the  table  of  Mr.  Parmentier  of  the  Hotel 
des  Invalids,  who  has  written  a book  on  the 
cultivation  and  ufe  of  potatoes.  A veteri- 
nary fchool  was  inftituted  at  Charenton, 
where  Mr.  Brouffonet  and  others  gave  ledtures 
on  the  feveral  branches  of  Rural  (Economy, 
which  were  attended  by  farmers  and  huf- 
bandmcn,  as  well  as  by  gentlemen,  and  even 
ladies. 

The  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
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ufed  to  be  held  weekly,  at  the  houfe  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Bertier,  late  Intendant  of 
Paris,  who  was  fo  cruelly  and  unhappily 
murdered  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  a great  patron  of  this  inftitution, 
and  conRandy  attended  its  meetings  ; where 
too  I have  often  feen  the  late  excellent  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  many  other  dif- 
tinguifhcd  perfons,  Rill  more  eminent  for 
their  patriotifin  and  accompliihments  than 
for  their  rank.  Mr.  Bertier  was  a moR  ac- 
tive magiRrate  : he  kept  40  clerks  conRantly 
employed,  and  feldom  allowed  himfelf  above 
four  hours  fleep.  The  police  of  Paris  and 
its  diRriCt,  the  roads,  pavement,  lighting 
the  Rreets,  collection  of  duties,  care  of  pri- 
fons,  all  was  under  his  fuperintendance.  No 
lefs  amiable  in  private  life,  than  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  public  character;  a good  hufband, 
a good  father,  remarkably  attentive  to  the 
education  of  his  children  ; his  death  is  one 
of  the  fouleR  Rains  in  the  hiRory  of  the 
revolution.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had, 
though  a magiRrate,  made  himfelf  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  mob ; nor  was  he  marked 
out  for  deRrudtion  till  immediately  before 

the 
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the  fad  cataftrophe.  Ah  unguarded  expref- 
fion  was  the  caufe  of  his  fate.  Paris  being 
threatened  with  famine  from  the  fcarcity  of 
bread,  Mr.  Bertier,  then  in  the  country, 
was  fent  for  to  the  capital.  Being  informed 
of  the  riot,  and  that  the  people  loudly  de- 
manded bread,  he  is  faid  haftily  and  petu- 
lantly to  have  replied,  <c  Give  them  ftraw !’’ 
Thefe  words,  true  or  falfe,  were  carried  to 
the  mob,  who,  enraged  at  the  unfeeling  in- 
fult,  vowed  revenge,  and  too  foon  accom- 
plifhed  it.  The  melancholy  particulars  are  well 
known.  The  people  carried  his'  head  about 
the  town  on  a pole,  with  ftraw  in  the  mouth  ; 
a circumftance  which  has  not  before  been 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  enemies  of  the 
original  revolution,  who,  under  the  mafk 
of  humanity,  fecretly  exult  in  thefe  difgrace- 
ful  outrages,  or  by  its  temperate  friends  who 
fincerely  deplore  them.  Thefe  enormities 
refemble  too  much  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  circumftances  following 
the  murder  of  the  Marechal  d’Ancre ; they 
feem  a proof  that  the  national  character  of 
the  French  wants  a reform,  as  much  as  their 
old  government.  But  let  us  leave  fuch 
Vol.  I.  K horrid 
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horrid  fubjedts.  On  the  4th  of  September 
I attended  a public  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  at  Charenton.  It  was  held  in 
a large  tent,  the  new  veterinary  fchool  not 
being  finilhed.  The  meeting  was  fplendidly 
attended ; many  of  the  firft  nobility,  and 
feven  or  eight  blue  ribbands,  were  prefent. 
Mr.  Fourcroix,  the  celebrated  chemift,  read 
an  oration  for  himfelf,  and  one  for  Mr. 
D’ Aubenton ; Mr.  Vicq  d’ Azyr  the  anatomift 
and  Mr.  BrouiTonet  delivered  others,  all  re- 
lating to  the  defign  and  progrefs  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  After  which,  fome  of  the  pupils  gave 
fpecimens  of  their  knowledge  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  licrfe ; and  at  the  conclufion,  Mr.  de 
Vergennes  the  minifter,  who  was  prefent  all 
the  time,  expreffed  his  fatisfadtion,  and  the 
meeting  ended.  ' 

The  affemblies  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
were  held  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  at 
the  Louvre,  in  apartments  granted  to  that 
illuftrious  body  by  Louis  XIV.  their  founder. 
One  of  thcfe  rooms  was  the  bed-chamber  of 
Henry  IV.  In  place  of  the  bed,  railed  off, 
hands  the  bull  of  that  prince.  Here  his 
bleeding  body  was  left  for  many  hours  in 
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abfolute  negleCt ; fo  much  did  the  intrigues 
concerning  the  regency  occupy  every  one 
about  the  court.  “ Ainfi,”  fays  Mezerai, 
“ il  n’y  avoit  qu’un  moment  entre  les  ado- 
rations et  1’oubli.” 

At  the  meetings  of  the  academy  one 
meets  with  all  the  mod;  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters, and  hears  as  much  of  the  papers 
that  are  read  as  the  inceffant  talking  will 
permit.  The  prefident  (who  in  all  the 
French  focieties  is  changed  about  every  three 
months)  has  indeed  a bell  to  proclaim  filence, 
but  he  rings  it  only  when  the  general  noife 
prevents  his  hearing  himfelf  or  his  next 
neighbour.  A more  important  defeCt  in 
this  fociety  is  the  tardy  publication  of  their 
memoirs,  which  never  appear  in  print  till 
about  five  years  after  they  are  read  ; and  the 
communications  of  perfons,  not  members, 

4 

are  even  ten  years  before  they  are  given  to 
the  public.  This  is  an  imperfection  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  corrected  in  the  in- 
tended new  organization  of  the  academy. 
The  real  ufe  of  fuch  inftitutions  is  to  afford 
an  afylum  for  effays  and  differtations,  either 
too  final),  or,  from  the  plates  required,  too 
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cxpjenfive  to  be  feparately  publilhed.  If 
fuch  works  are  kept  back  five  or  ten  years, 
they  lofe  their  novelty,  and  any  information 
they  may  contain  is  generally  foreftalledo 
An  Englilhman  wonders  the  name  of  the 
academy  Ihould  be  proflituted  to  give  a 
iandtion  to  particular  kinds  of  rouge.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  fee  at  a per- 
fumer’s, “ Rouge  approuvee  par  V Academic  des 
Sciences But  it  rnuft  be  confidered  that 
this  article  is  ufed  by  molt  women,  even  of 
worth  and  character,  in  Paris ; and  the  in- 
nocence of  its  compofition  is  therefore  an 
objedt  of  public  importance. 

The  Royal  Library,  in  the  Rue  de  Rich- 
lieu,  merits  particular  attention.  It  is  con- 
felfedly  one  of  the  firfh  in  the  world,  and  is 
eafily  acceiTible  to  perfons  of  merit.  Here 
is  preferved  that  fplendid  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  plants  from  the  Jardin  du  Roi , be- 
gun under  the  aufpices  of  Gallon  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIII.  and  Hill  con- 
tinued. Thofe  by  Robert,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  beginning,  are  by  far  the  bell, 
and  very  mafterly.  Here  are  alfo  the  ori- 
ginal 
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ginal  coloured  drawings  of  Feuille ; rude 
enough,  but  curious  as  originals. 

The  Obfervatory  is  fituated  on  an  elevated 
fpot  near  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  and  from  its 
top  is  an  extenfive  view.  The  building  was 
now  repairing,  and  all  in  diforder.  What 
inftruments  I faw  did  not  appear  to  be 
fine,  nor  well  kept ; probably  thefe  were  not 
the  bed,  as  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  is  no- 
where more  cultivated  than  at  Paris.  I 
defcended  into  the  celebrated  caves,  from  So 
to  ioo  feet  deep,  winding  for  the  fpace  of 
three  leagues  under  this  quarter  of  the  town. 
Here  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  (lands 
at  io  degrees,  equal  to  54  of  Fahrenheit,  all 
the  year. 

Whatever  other  places  may  want  in  ele- 
gance, is  abundantly  made  up  in  the  new 
chemical  ledlure-room  and  laboratory  of  Mr. 
Le  Sage  at  the  mint.  It  is  fo  finically  neat 
and  fine,  that  I could  hardly  believe  it  ever 
had  been,  or  could  be  ufed.  The  beautiful 
and  fcientific  arrangement  of  minerals,  in 
glafs-cafes  round  the  room,  is  worthy  of  all 
praife,  and  calculated  to  excite  the  curiofity 
and  admiration  of  the  moil  ignorant  fpec- 
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tator,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  molt  intelli- 
gent. The  fpecimens  are  not  large,  but 
very  numerous,  and  judicioufiy  varied. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  all  the 
mufeums  of  natural  hiftory,  with  which 
this  capital  abounds;  nor  is  it  neceffary  even 
to  enumerate  them,  after  the  accurate  ac- 
count given  of  Parifian  collections  by  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Townfend,  in  his  excellent  travels 
to  Spain. 

The  principal  ones  which  fell  under  my 
infpeCtion,  were  that  of  Mr.  Gigot.  D’Orcy 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  a magnificent  affem- 
blage  of  minerals  and  infeCts  particularly, 
and  of  Mr.  Befion  in  the  Rue  du  Cocq  St. 
Honore,  confifting  of  minerals  only.  I 
fhould  be  ungrateful  to  forget  the  obliging 
attentions  of  thefe  gentlemen.  Mr.  Befion 
is  a very  fcientific  mineralogift,  as  the  dif- 
pofition  of  his  collection  evinces.  He  pof- 
fefies  many  fine  iron- ores  from  the  ifie  of 
Elba,  and  many  good  things  from  Auvergne. 
His  cryftals  of  feldt-fpath,  his  horn- 
fiein,  which  he  traces  from  wood,  and  his 
agates,  are  very  feleCt,  and  very  inftruCtive. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

PARIS  TO  MONTPELLIER. 

os.  3i.  Having  ever  had  an  earned; 
defire  to  vifit  Italy,  and  having  always  read 
with  tranfport  every  defcription  of  that  cele- 
brated country,  I prevailed  on  an  old  friend 
and  feliow-ftudent,  whofe  taftes  and  purfuits 
exa&ly  agreed  with  my  own,  to  accompany 

me  thither.  As  cur  aim  was  inftru&ion, 

% 

not  diffipation,  and  due  oeconomy  of  time 
and  money  a part  of  cur  plan,  we  fought 
to  mix  as  much  as  poflible  with  the  people 
of  each  of  the  countries  through  which  we 
palfed,  efpecially  the  literary  and  fcientific, 
and  refolved  to  conform  to  their  manners 
and  cuftoms,  even  their  mode  of  travelling 
and  living,  as  much  as  poiTible.  We  feldcm 
fought  the  fociety  of  our  own  countrymen, 
particularly  of  the  travelling  herd,  whofe 
general  plan  of  operation  would  but  ill  have 
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accorded  with  our  own  ; and  we  had  fre- 
quent occaiion  to  rejoice  in  our  independ- 
ence. 

Dr.  Younge  met  me  at  Paris  the  firft 
week  in  Odlober ; and  on  the  laft  day  of 
that  month,  at  four  in  the  morning,  we  fet 
out  in  the  diligence  for  Lyons.  The  fnow 
beginning  to  fall,  made  us  impatient  to  mi- 
grate fouthward  ; but  we  had  only  cold 
cloudy  weather  and  rain  as  far  as  Montpel- 
lier. Our  carriage  was  roomy,  the  company 
numerous,  and  tolerably  agreeable.  We 
paid,  I think,  five  louis  each  at  Paris,  and 
were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  way  without 
any  farther  expence,  as  is  ufual  in  France. 
We  dined  the  firft  day  at.  Melun,  a poor 
place  ; and  took  coffee  at  Montereau,  plea- 
fantly  lituated  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  Its 
Gothic  church  feemed  confiderable,  and  its 
cure,  a Corfican  Abbe,  was  one  of  our  com- 
panions to  Lyons,  Slept  at  Ville  neuve  le 
Quiare. 


Nov.  i.  We  arofe  at  four.  The  early 
hours  of  thefe  diligences  are  not  fui.ted  to 
winter  travelling.  At  half  paft  feven,  ar- 
rived 
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rived  at  the  archbihiopric  of  Sens.  The 
cathedral  is  a venerable  old  church,  with 
good  painted  windows,  and  a handfome 
choir,  in  the  middle  of  which  lie  interred, 
according  to  their  own  defire,  the  Dauphin 
and  Dauphinefs,  father  and  mother  of 
Louis  XVI.  Their  monument,  by  an  artift 
of  Paris,  is  of  an  elegant  defign.  Time  is 
throwing  a veil  over  their  urns,  one  of  which 
he  has  already  enveloped.  Hymen,  repre- 
fented  with  a dejedted  air,  is  a very  good 
hatue.  This  monument,  like  that  of  Car- 
dinal de  Richlieu  at  Paris,  hands  infulated, 
and  has  a very  low  bafement ; the  figures 
of  courfe  are  on  a level  with  the  fpedtator. 
After  dining  at  Ville  neuve  le  Roi,  we  flip- 
ped at  Auxerre,  where  it  was  a general  com- 
plaint that  our  beds  feemed  huffed  with  po- 
tatoes rather  than  feathers. 

Nov.  2.  The  road  lay  over  high  ground 
to  Lucy  le  Bois.  Our  rehingplace  at  night 
was  Saulieu,  where  fortune  favoured  us  with 
a very  good  inn. 

Nov.  3.  The  country  improved  as  we  ad- 
vanced. 
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vanced.  We  dined  at  Autun,  the  oldeft 
town  in  Burgundy,  where  are  many  Roman 
ruins.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  fome  large 
houfes  of  education.  This  neighbourhood 
is  faid  to  be  remarkably  cheap.  We  paffed 
over  fome  very  fine  woody  hills  to  Chalons 
on  the  Soane.  Here  was  a large  gloomy 
inn  in  the  Spanifh  ftyle,  the  walls  of  whofe 
vafl  eating-room,  blackened  with  age  and 
finoke,  were  fcarcely  difcernible  by  the  dim 
glimmering  light  of  the  taper,  which  flood 
on  a ponderous  oak  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment.  In  the  folitary  court  was  a 
well,  which,  when  the  mule-drivers  came 
for  water  in  the  morning,  reminded  me  of 
that  where  Don  Quixote  kept  watch,  previ- 
ous to  his  being  knighted. 

The  chief  manufactory  of  this  country  is 
hardware ; and  we  were  befet,  on  our  arri- 
val at  mofl  of  the  inns,  by  women  who  fell 
fuch  articles  made  by  their  hufbands.  They 
feemed,  in  general,  badly  finifhed  and  dear ; 
and  the  “ Sheffield  whittle”  of  my  compa- 
nion was  often  drawn  forth  with  patriotic 
zeal,  to  the  utter  confufion  of  thefe  French 
pretenders. 


Nov. 
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Nov.  4.  At  Chalons  we  exchanged  our 
land  carriage  for  a fpacious  barge  on  that 
fine  tranquil  river  the  Soane,  where  our 
party  received  a confiderable  addition.  Se- 
veral ladies,  fome  officers,  and  a young 
abbe,  joined  us,  and  the  converfation  be- 
came very  entertaining.  Among  other 
things  the  celibacy  of  priefis  was  difcufled, 
and  generally  reprobated.  Some  objected 
to  it  as  a hardfhip  ; others  as  a fource  of 
immorality.  I ventured  to  obferve,  that  it 
could  never  have  been  confidered  as  a hard- 
fhip by  the  clergy  who  infdtuted  it,  as  they 
were  then  in  the  height  of  their  power  and 
corruption,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  im- 
pofe  any  burthen  on  themfelves.  They 
therefore  could  have  reftrained  their  order 
from  a lawful  and  natural  indulgence,  only 
becaufe  they  found  promifcucus  gallantry 
lefs  burthcnfome,  and  more  fuited  to  their 
depraved  appetites.  Accordingly  it  was  no- 
torious that  one  of  the  divines,  mofc  zealous 
for  the  law  of  celibacy,  arofe  immediately 
from  the  bed  of  a proflitute,  to  attend  the 
alfembly  in  which  the  matter  was  debated. 
The  ladies  applauded  my  argument  very 

much. 
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much.  The  young  abbe  fat  reading  his 
breviary  in  a comer  with  great  devotion  ; 
being  as  yet  a novice  in  his  profeflion,  he 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  our  profane  difcourfe. 
One  of  our  companions  was  a proteftant  of 
Languedoc.  He  fpoke  of  the  inhuman  re- 
ftridtions  on  their  religion,  and  expreffed  a 
faint  hope  that  the  prefent  king,  being  a 
merciful  prince,  would  be  difpofed  to  alle- 
viate them,  if  he  were  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations.  This  led  on  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  and  the  irre- 
parable injury  which  had  been  done  to  the 
hate  by  its  revocation  ; while  I enlarged, 
as  I always  in  France  took  every  pofhble 
occafion  of  doing,  on  the  advantage  it  had 
been  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  on 
the  many  refpedtable  families  and  valuable 
manufactories  which  had  been  tranfplanted 
to  England,  and  which  hill,  to  my  own 
perfonal  knowledge,  flourifhed  there.  While 
thefe  points  were  difcuhing,  more  generous 
indignation  was  expreffed  by  the  looks  of 
the  company  than  I fhould  have  expe&ed 
in  a French  countenance.  They  feemed  to 
indulge  fuch  rebellious  ideas,  as  that  govern- 
ments 
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ments  ought  to  be  wife  and  impartial ! W e 
went  afhore  to  dinner  at  Tornus,  and  flept 
in  a very  good  inn  at  Macon. 

Nov.  5.  Next  day  we  again  quitted  the 
boat  to  dine  at  as  wretched  an  inn,  whofe 
fituation  however  was  very  fine.  Noble 
ruins  crowned  the  hills  above  it,  and  the 
Soane  glided  gently  along  below.  About 
five  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Lyons ; our 
trunks  palled  the  cuftom-houfe  for  a little 
gratuity  unopened,  which  is  generally  the 
belt  way,  and  we  were  foon  very  comfort- 
ably lodged  in  the  Hotel  du  Parc. 

Being  much  indifpofed,  and  the  weather 
very  wet,  I faw  lefs  of  Lyons  than  I could 
have  wifhed.  We  accompanied  Dr.  Brun 
round  the  Hotel  Dieu,  an  hofpital  which 
has  been  more  praifed  than  it  deferves.  The 
beds  have  large  thick  woollen  curtains,  and 
each  contains  twm  or  three  patients.  When 
we  expreffed  our  wonder  that  fo  abfurd  a 
practice  fhould  hill  be  continued,  we  were 
told  that  hofpitals  muff  not  be  made  too 
comfortable,  as  the  poor  would  then  be  too 
fond  of  having  rccourfe  to  them  ! On  each 

bed 
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bed  was  a ticket  of  direction  concerning-  the 
diet  or  treatment  of  the  patient.  Some 
were  inlcribed  “ Extreme  unEihn and  one, 
“ Inflruftion  in  the  holy  myjleries .”  I was 
curious  to  fee  the  perfon  who  occupied  this 
bed,  and,  on  advancing,  perceived  a young 
woman  in  a fever,  who  darted  with  a look 
of  horror  and  defpair  at  our  approach. 
Surely  a more  apt,  as  well  as  a more  humane 
prefeription  might  have  been  thought  of, 
unlefs,  indeed,  lome  myderies  are  beft  in- 
culcated into  the  mind  in  a date  of  delirium. 
The  affixing  thefe  tickets  is  chiefly,  I be- 
lieve, at  the  diferetion  of  the  Soeurs  de  la 
Charlie , an  order  of  nuns  who  devote  them- 
felves  entirely  to  the  painful  office  of  nurfing 
the  Tick  without  any  reward.  Surely,  in  the 
generally  too  juft  cenfure  of  monadic  inditu- 
tions,  this  order  ought  always  to  be  excepted. 
Protedant  churches  diould  be  very  perfect 
in  other  refpedts,  to  atone  for  their  want  of 
fuch  an  example  of  piety  and  virtue.  What 
is  the  fafhionable  charity  of  fubferibing  to  a 
London  hofpital,  for  the  fake,  perhaps,  of 
being  able,  occafionally,  to  relieve  ourfelves 
from  the  trouble  of  a fick  domedic,  com- 
pared 
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pared  to  the  almoft  Divine  benevolence  of 
thefe  nuns  ? fome  of  whom  have  fcorned  the 
mod  battering  allurements  of  life,  to  devote 
themfelves  irrevocably,  like  their  bleifed 
Matter,  folely  to  doing  good  ! We  judly 
admire  and  venerate  one  man,  who  purfued 
to  the  laft  a conduct  like  this  ; but  thefe 
poor  nuns  are  each  a Howard ! 

Lyons  has  a public  library,  confiding  of 
about  fixty  thoufand  volumes,  arranged  in 
a fpacious  gallery  paved  with  marble.  The 
books  on  hidory  bear  the  larged  proportion. 
I obferved  a fine  Pliny,  printed  on  vellum  in 
1472,  in  two  volumes  folio  : a manufcript 
on  Natural  Hidory,  with  coloured  figures, 
very  much  like  the  Hortus  Sanitatis  : fome 
Chinefe  manufcripts,  and  fome  old  French 
romances  with  fine  illuminations. 

Vifited  Mr.  Froflard,  theProtedant  clergy- 
man, who  has  publiihed  a good  tranflation 
of  Blair’s  Sermons,  and  who  has  lately  ex- 
ercifed  his  pen,  as  becomes  a Chriftian  mi- 
nifter,  againll  the  infernal  Have  trade.  This 
gentleman  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Gillibert, 
f rmerly  fettled  in  Poland,  where  he  wrote 
a Flora  Lithuanica,  which  had  the  fingular 
7 fortune 
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fortune,  for  a botanical  book,  of  being  pro- 
hibited, and  that  not  fo  much  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  imperfections,  however  great 
they  may  be,  as  from  the  intrigues  of  its 
author’s  enemies.  He  has  fince  publifhed 
an  ufeful  compilation  of  feveral  works  of 
Linnaeus. 

We  were  likewife  prefented  to  Mr.  de  Vil- 
lers,  a very  able  entomologift,  whofe  cabinet 
is  faid  to  contain  about  5000  European 
fpecies  of  infeCts,  on  which  he  was  then 
preparing  a fyftematic  work,  which  has  fince 
appeared,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  fcience. 
His  exotic  infeCts  are  few.  We  found  Mr. 
de  Villers  modeft,  communicative,  and  un- 
afiuming,  like  moft  people  of  real  know- 
ledge and  genuine  tafte  for  fcience.  He  is 
rather  advanced  in  years. 

The  cabinet  of  Mr.  Imbert,  a merchant, 
is  a general  collection,  containing  fhells,  in- 
feCts,  birds,  minerals,  &c.  but  not  very  rich 
in  any  thing.  Here  we  met  the  late  Count 
de  Charnace  of  Angers,  a young  gentleman 
of  a literary  turn  and  pleating  manners, 
who,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  was  bound  Tor 
Montpellier,  and  we  joined  to  engage  a 

voiturin 
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voiturin  to  condudt  us  thither;  being  dif- 
fuaded  from  going  down  the  Rhone  to 
Avignon  in  a boat,  on  account  of  the  damp 
weather,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  paflage 
at  this  feafon,  when  the  Rhone,  like  all 
rivers  that,  originate  in  the  Alps,  is  more 
fhallow  than  in  fummer ; and  we  were 
told  the  large  boats  often  ran  aground. 
Neverthelefs,  I would  advife  all  travellers  to 
prefer  this  voyage  to  the  journey  by  land. 
We  were  eight  tedious  days  in  getting  to 
Montpellier,  and  might  have  gone  in  two 
or  three. 

Thefe  voiturins  are  to  be  met  with 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
They  undertake  the  conveyance  of  a travel- 
ler, for  a certain  fum,  in  a fixed  time,  to  the 
place  of  his  deftination  ; and,  if  defired,  will 
pay  all  his  expences  at  the  inns  by  the  way, 
which  we  afterwards  found  the  belt  method. 
This  mode  is  much  cheaper,  and  infinitely 
lefs  embarralfing,  than  travelling  poll.  It 
requires,  indeed,  very  early  rifing,  and  is 
very  flow  ; but  the  latter  was  no  objection 
to  us,  as  we  could  alight  at  pleafure  to  bo- 
tanize, and  walk  full  as  fall  as  our  horfes  or 
Vol.  I.  L mules, 
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mules,  till  we  were  tired.  Thofe  who 
choofe  to  pay  their  own  expences,  defire, 
on  arriving  at  an  inn,  to  dine  at  the  table - 
d'hote , that  is  with  other  company  that  may 
be  in  the  houfe,  for  which  the  common 
fixed  price  throughout  this  country  is  40 
fous  (20  pence)  each  for  dinner,  and  45 
for  fupper  and  lodging.  Our  table  was 
always  plentifully,  and  even  luxurioufly 
furnifhed,  with  truffles,  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  great  variety  of  fmall  birds ; 
the  latter  were  not  indeed  very  palatable  to 
us  at  firft,  on  account  of  the  high  flavour 
of  the  juniper  berries  on  which  they  chiefly 
feed.  The  turkies  in  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence are  more  like  my  illuftrious  country- 
men, the  Norfolk  ones,  in  fize  and  flavour, 
than  any  others  I ever  met  with.  We  had 
always  clean  linen,  and  filver  forks.  I have 
often  thought,  the  immenfe  number  of 
thefe  forks  in  France  might  prove  a great 
refource  in  any  ftate  exigency ; but  it  feems 
filver  buckles  were  judged  more  eligible 
lately  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

Nov.  10.  We  left  Lyons  at  ten.  Our 

carriage 
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carriage  was  none  of  the  beft,  and  the  road 
moft  execrably  ftony  and  bad.  Vienne,  a 
long  narrow  dirty  town,  five  leagues  only 
from  Lyons,  was  the  extent  of  that  day’s 
journey. 

Nov.  ii.  We  were  called  again  upon 
duty  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  afcended  a 
hill  covered  with  fnow  to  our  dining-place, 
whofe  name  has  efcaped  me.  Afterwards, 
walking  a long  way  by  the  fide  of  the  car- 
riage, I had  the  pleafure  of  gathering  the 
pretty  Gnaphalium  Stcechas , ‘Teucrium  Poliumy 
and  fome  other  plants,  not  natives  of  Eng- 
land. Slept  at  St.  Vallier. 

Nov.  12.  Sunday.  We  were  extremely 
obliged  to  the  mafs,  which  detained  our 
voiturin  till  pafl:  eight ; after  which  we  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
to  Valence,  a fmall  fortified  town.  Our  inn 
was  in  the  fuburbs ; poflibly  the  very  place 
which  Roufleau  mentions  in  his  Confeflions. 
Arriving  early,  M.  de  Charnace  propofed, 
as  a probable  fource  of  amufement  in  our 
own  way,  to  go  in  fearch  of  the  principal 
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apothecary.  We  were  accordingly  directed 
to  a Mr.  Boniface,  who  received  us  very 
civilly,  and  on  hearing  our  errand,  told  us 
he  alfo  was  a botanift,  and  produced  his 
herbal.  This  was  a folio  volume  of  dried 
plants,  colle&ed  by  himfelf  in  the  Paris 
garden,  about  the  year  1764,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  Tournefort’s  fyftem,  with  fyno- 
nyms,  generally  pretty  right,  and  the  re- 
puted virtues  of  each  plant,  that  is,  in  what 
degree  it  is  hot  or  cold. 

Nov.  13.  From  Valence  we  proceeded  to 
TAuriol,  an  old  decayed  town,  with  the 
ruins  of  a cattle.  In  the  way  from  thence 
to  Montelimar, plenty  of  lavender,  Lavandula 
officinalis,  grew  by  the  road  fide,  with  Pen- 
criumPolium , and  Cere  is  Siliquajlrum.  Mont- 
elimar is,  like  all  the  towns  hereabouts,  en- 
clofed  with  a wall,  but  wretchedly  built ; 
with  narrow  ftreets,  fo  ill  paved  as  to  be 
almoft  impaffable.  Our  companion  being 
defirous  of  feeing  the  celebrated  volcanic 
phiiofopher,  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  who 
was  Senefchal  of  this  miferable  place,  and 

lias 
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has  hill  a houfe  in  the  town ; we  went  to 
call  on  him,  but  he  was  then  at  Nice. 

Nov.  14.  A heavy  rain  rendered  us  the 
fame  fervice  as  the  mafs  did  on  Sunday,  and 
we  were  allowed  to  repofe  till  eight  o’clock. 
About  five  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  the 
Pont  St.  Efprit,  a town  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Rhone,  taking  its  name  from  a curi- 
ous old  ftone  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches 
over  that  river.  This  bridge  is  very  nar- 
row, fo  that  two  carriages  cannot  pafs  it 
abreaft,  and  is  built  with  an  obtufe  angle 
pointing  up  the  river,  that  the  ftrudture 
may  the  better  refill  Hoods.  It  was  near  45 
years  in  building,  and  was  finilhed  in  1309. 
The  arches  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  palled 
in  a boat  without  danger,  when  the  river  is 
rapid.  , 

Nov.  T5.  We  dined  at  a little  village,  in 
which  was  a fine  perpetual  fountain  of 
flightly  tepid  water.  In  the  afternoon,  after 
traverfinga  country  covered  with  Box,  Ever- 
green Oak,  Lavender,  Garden  Thyme 
(Thy runs  vulgaris),  Melijfa  Nepcta , feveral 
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fpecies  of  Ciftus , and  other  line  plants,  moll 
of  them  however  out  of  flower,  we  arrived 
at  the  noble  Pont  du  Gard , one  of  the  moll 
majeftic  Roman  edifices  now  remaining  in 
the  world.  It  is  fituated  in  a folitary  fpot, 
between  two  rocky  hills,  over  the  river 
Gardon , whofe  fteep  banks  are  clothed  with 
wild  Fig-trees,  Olives,  and  a variety  of 
beautiful  Ihrubs,  in  the  moll  romantic  man- 
ner ; fo  that  this  magnificent  ruin  enjoys 
every  advantage  of  fcenery  and  fituation. 
It  indeed  can  fcarcely  be  called  a ruin,  being 
compofed  of  Hones  fo  maffy  as  to  have 
hitherto  buffered  enough  only,  from  the  in- 
juries of  time,  to  make  it  pidturefque,  and 
fcarcely  fo  much  as  to  deftroy  even  its  ori- 
ginal ufe  as  an  aquedudt,  if  it  were  now 
wanted  for  that  purpofe.  It  confifts  of  three 
rows  of  femicircular  arches,  of  which  the 
uppermoll  are  much  the  fmalleft  ; the  lower- 
moff  range  has  been  enlarged  in  breadth, 
fo  as  to  make  a bridge.  On  the  building  we 
gathered  Camphorofma  monfpeliacci , in  which 
I never  could  perceive  any  finell  of  cam- 
phor, and  Satureja  Thymbra.  Took  up 
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our  night’s  lodging  in  a little  dirty  inn,  called 
La  Fourcbe , not  far  diftant. 

Nov.  1 6.  The  road  to  Nifmes  lay  through 
a flat  country,  planted  with  olive  trees,  which 
have  a dreary  appearance,  being  low  and 
void  of  luxuriance  in  their  foliage,  as  well 
as  of  a greyilh  hue,  neither  pofleffing  the 
ch earful  green  of  our  common  foreft  trees, 
nor  even  the  fdvery  fplendour  of  a white 
willow.  The  ripe  fruit,  which  was  ftill  in 
many  places  ungathered,  is  tempting  in  ap- 
pearance, like  a fmall  damfon  plumb  ; but 
to  the  tafte  moft  intolerably  naufeous.  Its 
oily  juice  is  mixed  with  the  watery  fluids, 
and  a peculiar  acrid  bitter,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  emulfion,  all  which,  from  its  fuperior 
lightnefs,  it  leaves  behind  when  the  fruit  is 
bruifed  in  a proper  veflel.  While  dinner 
was  preparing,  we  vifited  the  famous  amphi- 
theatre of  Nifmes,  trufting  to  another  op- 
portunity to  fee  the  other  curiofities  of  the 
place.  This  building  is  fo  encumbered  with 
miferable  houfes,  both  within  and  without, 
that  fcarcely  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
original  efledt,  Projects  have  been  formed  to 
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clear  it,  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expence. 

In  the  way  to  Lunel,  Euphorbia  ferrata 
and  Centaurea  falmantica  were  in  flower  by 
the  road  fide.  The  wine  made  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  a kind  of  mufcadel,  much 
in  requefl.  Our  inn  was  excellent. 

Nov.  17.  We  travelled  through  a heavy 
rain,  with  a tired  horfe,  to  Montpellier,  a 
welcome  refting-place  after  fo  - tedious  a 
journey, 
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CHAP.  XII. 


MONTPELLIER. 


T H E fituation  and  climate  of  this  town 
long  procured  it  great  reputation,  as  an 
afylum  for  perfons  whofe  delicate  health  re- 
quired a more  temperate  air  than  that  of 
England.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  lefs 
frequented  ; probably  from  the  unfavourable 
account,  more  ill-natured  than  juft,  which 
Smollet  has  given  of  the  ftate  of  phyftc  there. 
Phylicians,  like  fedtaries  in  religion,  have 
each  their  peculiar  theories  and  dogmas,  and 
the  cry  of  herefy  has  generally  as  little  to  do 
with  truth,  good  fenfe,  or  juftice,  when  it 
comes  from  one  profeftion  as  from  the  other. 
In  each,  honeft  fenfible  men  find  principles 
enough  for  their  own  guidance  ; and  while 
the  confcioufnefs  of  a facility  of  error,  in 
fpcculative  and  lefs  important  points,  makes 
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them  tolerant  and  compaffionate  to  thofe 
who  differ  from  them,  they  leave  to  the 
rabble  of  their  brethren  the  thorny  path  of 
controverfy  and  cenfure. 

We  were  certainly  more  fortunate  than 
Smollet  in  our  medical  acquaintances  here. 
I have  feldom  met  with  a more  fenfible,  or 
a more  amiable  and  humane  man,  than  Dr. 
Brouffonet,  the  profeffor  of  phyfic,  father 
of  the  celebrated  ichthyologift  at  Paris.  We 
formed  indeed  a very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  national  character  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
Urbanity  and  hofpitality  mark  it  very  ftrong- 
ly ; and  even  certain  prejudices,  which  make 
a part  of  it,  are  by  no  means  unamiable. 
Thefe  good  people  think,  not  without  rea- 
fon,  their  own  country  one  of  the  moft  fa- 
voured under  heaven ; their  climate,  their 
productions,  their  manners,  all  preferable  to 
thofe  of  other  countries,  and  they  delight  in 
gratifying  a ftranger  with  every  thing  that 
can  moft  enfure  his  approbation.  Their 
manners  are  certainly  lefs  artificial,  and  more 
truly  pleafing,  than  thofe  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris.  Their  politenefs  is  rather  the  ex- 
prefiion  of  genuine  benevolence,  than  the 
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empty  grimace  or  infidious  flattery  with 
which  we  generally  charge  the  French. 
They  feem  averfe  to 

“ Parifian  paint  of  every  kind, 

“ Which  ftains  the  body  or  the  mind.” 

We  were  fhewn,  as  a phenomenon,  a lady 
fufpedted  of  making  ufe  of  this  meretricious 
ornament.  The  natives  of  Languedoc  and 
Provence  are,  in  confequence  of  their  na- 
tional character,  cloiely  attached  to  each 
other  wherever  they  meet.  If  two  of  them 
are  in  Paris,  though  previoufly  ftrangers, 
they  will  not  be  long  before  they  find  one 
another  out.  They  form,  as  it  were,  a fe- 
parate  clan  amid  the  multifarious  fociety  of 
the  capital.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Pari-, 
fians  charge  them  with  the  fame  levity  of 
charadler  with  which  we  charge  the  Pari- 
fians. 

There  are  many  Proteftants  about  Mont- 
pellier, who  perform  their  worfhip  in  private, 
or  more  commonly  in  the  country,  where 
they  offer  their  homage,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven, 

“ To  Him  whofe  temple  is  all  fpace, 

“ Whofe  altar,  earth,  fea,  Ikies !” 
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They  intermarry  with  the  Catholics,  and 
live  among  them  in  great  harmony. 

The  public  walks  about  Montpellier  are 
fuperior  to  moft  in  the  beauty  of  their  pro- 
fpeCts,  owing  to  the  elevated  fituation  of 
the  town.  The  Place  de  Perou , undoubtedly 
one  of  the  fineft  things  in  Europe,  is  a 
fquare  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  town- 
wall,  and  on  the  oppofite  one  by  a fountain 
of  magnificent  architecture,  terminated  by 
an  open  temple,  built  over  the  principal  re- 
fervoir  which  furnifhes  the  town  with  water, 
and  which  is  itfelf  fupplied  by  a long  aque- 
du£t  conftruCted  on  arches  in  the  ancient 
ftyle.  This  aqueduCt  is  more  for  ornament 
than  ufe,  the  fcience  of  hydraulics  having 
taught  us  that  water  will  always  nearly  keep 
its  level,  and  therefore  might  have  been 
brought  as  well  in  pipes  under  ground  as 
by  this  expenfive  channel.  Smollet  criticifes 
this  building,  becaufe  it  is  not  like  the  Pont 
du  Gard,  as  if  a different  form  were  not 
proper,  and  even  neceffary,  for  an  aqueduct 
four  miles  in  length,  but  of  a fmall  propor- 
tional elevation,  and  one  intended  to  carry 
water  from  the  top  of  one  lofty  hill  to  an- 
other 
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other  clofe  by  it ! It  may  farther  be  re- 
marked, if,  as  Smollet  feems  to  hint,  a refem- 
blance  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  be  the 
touchftone  of  merit,  that  this  edifice  is  con- 
ftrudted  on  the  plan  of  thofe  ancient  ones 
hill  remaining  in  the  Campania  of  Rome, 
at  lead;  as  to  its  general  figure ; with  refpeCt 
to  minutiae  of  architecture  or  decoration,  I 
did  not  go  near  enough  to  examine  it.  The 
other  two  fides  of  the  Place  de  Perou  are 
enclofed  with  a baluftrade,  intended,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  defign,  to  have  fupported 
ftatues  of  feveral  great  men  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  his  own  equeftrian  ftatue,  the 
only  one  of  the  whole  that  has  hitherto  been 
finifhed,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare. 
From  hence  the  view  is  fo  extenfive,  that  the 
eye  commands  not  only  all  the  country 
about  Montpellier,  the  fea,  the  hills  of 
l’Efperou,  &c.  but  likewife  in  clear  weather 
the  Pyrenees  on  one  hand,  and  the  fnow- 
clad  fummits  of  the  Alps  on  the  other,  each 
perhaps  at  fixty  miles  diftance.  The  Efpla- 
nade  is  likewife  a very  pleafant  walk.  The 
ftreets  of  Montpellier  are  extremely  irregu- 
lar, as  well  as  ill-paved,  having  no  foot- 
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walks  on  the  fide.  Provifions  here  are  cheap, 
the  people  civil  and  cleanly,  fo  that  a ftranger 
finds  it  a defirable  abode  as  to  the  common 
conveniences  of  life,  as  well  as  fociety ; 
thofe  who  cannot  live  without  a continued 
round  of  diffipation,  muft  feek  it  elfewhere. 
Nor  do  I much  approve  of  this  place  for 
invalids.  Very  cold  and  boifterous  winds 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  the  air  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  often  infedted  by  the  marfhes 
lying  between  the  town  and  the  fea. 

The  botanic  garden  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  and  its  original  form- 
remains.  There  are  fpacious  terraces,  fhel- 
tered  with  very  large  and  lofty  trees  for  fuch 
plants  as  require  fhade,  that  being  a much 
greater  requifite  in  this  climate  than  in  ours ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  green-houfe  here  is  very 
trifling,  and  we  faw  fcarcely  any  thing  un- 
common in  it,  except  a 'Tropczolum , which  I 
have  named  aduncum.  Spirit.  Bot.  t.  30.  This 
was  not  the  feafon  to  judge  of  the  flock  of 
hardy  plants ; but  I believe  it  is  not  very 
rich. 

The  firft  profeflor  here  was  Richier  de 
Belleval,  who  planned  the  garden.  He  was 
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a.  man  of  great  zeal  for  the  fcience,  and  had 
a number  of  figures  of  plants  engraved  on 
copper,  which  were  never  publifhed. 
Tournefort  mentioned  their  lofs  with  regret, 
probably  having  never  feen  them.  Pro- 
feflor  Gouan  not  many  years  ago  found 
the  plates  in  the  archives  of  Belleval’s  fa- 
mily, and  fent  impreflions  of  them  to  Lin- 
naeus, which  are  now  in  my  hands.  The 
figures  are  inelegant,  but  tolerably  faithful ; 
they  are  rather  curious  than  ufeful. 

Mr.  Bannal,  whofe  family  for  feveral  ge- 
nerations has  had  the  care  of  this  garden, 
(hewed  us  the  fpot  where  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  the  Night-Thoughts  interred  his 
daughter-in-law  with  his  own  hands.  It  is 
in  a low  retired  part  of  the  garden  (defiined 
for  plants  that  require  much  (hade)  under  an 
arch.  Mr.  Bannal’s  father  was  prefent,  and 
by  his  friendfhip  the  aflies  of  poor  Narcifla 
obtained  this  afylum,  which,  I am  forry  to 
hear,  has  been  violated  fince  I was  there. 
The  Intendant  of  the  province,  in  the  in- 
tention of  ere&ing  a monument  here,  had 
the  precife  place  of  interment  fought  for. 
The  bones  were  found,  but  the  convulfions 
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of  the  late  revolution  occurring  juft  at  the 
time,  the  monument  was  never  executed, 
and  feveral  of  the  bones  were  difperfed, 
being  prelerved  by  many  people  as  a kind 
of  relick.  A few  years  ago  two  Italian 
abbes  vifited  this  place,  and  left  with  the 
gardener  a Latin  infcription,  which  they  re- 
quefted  to  have  placed  over  the  grave  ; but 
this  was  neglected.  Young  is  of  all  our 
poets  one  of  the  moft  admired  abroad,  efpe- 
cially  in  Italy.  My  fellow-traveller  was 
often  welcomed  with  enthufiafm,  on  account 
of  the  fimilarity  of  his  name  to  that  of  this 
favourite  author. 

Notwithstanding  the  feafon  was  unfavour- 
able for  botanizing,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  vifiting  fome  of  the  places  in  this 
neighbourhood  celebrated  for  rare  plants. 
The  rocks  near  the  river  at  Caftelnau,  a ro- 
mantic fpot,  afforded  us  feveral  new  Lichens , 
fome  of  which  are  defcribed  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  By  the  way  grew  Lithofpermum 
fruticofmn , Ofyris  alba  (Poet’s  rofemary), 
Mcrcurialis  tomc?itofayj\&  Xanthium \ fpinofum , 
with  plenty  of  the  Maftick  tree,  Pijlacia 
, Lentifcus , 
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Lent  if  ells,  full  of  thofe  horn-fhaped  excref- 
cences,  occafioned  by  the  pundure  of  a mi- 
nute infed,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  fome  pharmacopoeia’ s as  an  article  of 
medicine.  What  their  fuppofed  qualities 
are  I do  not  recoiled.  The  excrefcences 
themfelves  are  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
hollow,  and  lined  with  a faccharine  fubflance. 
The  beautiful  little  tree  frog,  Rana  arborea , 
was  fkipping  from  branch  to  branch  among 
the  bufhes ; as  well  as  that  fingular  infed. 
Mantis  religiofa.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
bright  polifhed  verdegris  hue  of  the  head 
and  back  of  this  frog,  nor  the  delicate  rofe- 
colour  of  its  under  fide.  Its  feet  are  fo 
formed  as  to  flick  very  flrongly  to  the 
branches  and  leaves,  and  it  feldom  miffes  its 
hold.  It  is  fo  pretty  and  inoffenfive  an  ani- 
mal, that  even  thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
averfion  to  the  reptile  tribe  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  admire  it.  The  Mantis  is  named  religiofa , 
that  is,  over  religious  or  fuperfitious , from 
its  perpetual  eredion  of  its  fore-paws  clofe 
together,  with  a quick  motion,  like  the  adion 
of  praying.  “ So  divine  a creature  is  it,” 
fays  the  tranflatorof  Mouffet,“  that  if  a child 
Vol.  I.  M has 
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has  loft  its  way,  and  enquires  of  the  Mantis, 
it  will  point  out  the  right  path  with  its  paw.’9 
Such  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  country 
people.  But  Mr.  Dorthes,  a very  ingenious 
entomologift,  who  was  of  our  party,  and 
whofe  colledtion  of  the  infedts  about  Mont- 
pellier we  afterwards  looked  over  with  great 
pleafure,  told  us  a ftory  of  this  infedt  which 
favours  little  of  divinity.  Having  caught  a 
male  and  a female  of  this  fpecies,  he  put  them 
together  into  a glafs  veffeb  An  union  was 
the  confequence ; after  which,  the  female, 
which  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  infedts,  is  the 
larger  and  ftronger  of  the  two,  devoured  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  her 
companion.  But  the  moft  wonderful  cir- 
cumftance  is,  that  a fubfequent  union  took 
place  ; the  life  and  vigour  of  the  male  being, 
like  that  of  the  horfe-fly,  unimpaired  by  the 
lofs  of  his  head,  as  that  part  is  not  in  infedts 
the  feat  of  the  brain  ; this  was  no  fooner 
concluded  than  his  infatiable  mate  ate  up 
the  reft  of  his  body  ! There  is  no  room  to 
doubt  Mr.  Dorthes’s  accuracy  or  veracity; 
and  I believe  he  has  already  publifhed  the 
account  in  fome  French  work.  We  found 
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every  where  plenty  of  Helix  decollata  and 
■planorbis,  two  uncommon  fnails,  and  collect- 
ed lpecimens  of  a curious  bed  of  foflil 
oyfters,  of  an  unknown  fpecies. 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  the  famous 
wood  called  the  Bois  de  Gramont , chiefly 
compofed  of  evergreen  and  kermes  oaks 
( Quercus  Ilex  and  Qucrcus  coccifera ) , the 
trunks  and  branches  of  which,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  common  oak  and  chefnut,  we 
found  here  and  there  producing  the  very 
elegant  and  rare  Licheji  chryfopthalmus , or 
golden-eyed  Lichen.  See  Dilletiius's  Hifi \ 
Mufc.  tab.  1 3,  f 1 7,  copied  from  Micheli , 
tab.  36,  f 4.  We  faw  growing  Scabiofa 
gramuntia , Lavandula  Stoechas , Ifoetes  la - 
cujlris , and  feveral  other  rarities,  regretting 
ive  could  not  examine  fo  interefting  a fpot 
at  a better  time  of  the  year. 

We  declined  fo  long  and  laborious  an  ex- 
pedition as  that  to  l’Efperou,  or  the  Hortus 
Dei,  the  weather  and  feafon  being  too  un- 
favourable, as  the  former  place  was  covered 
with  fnow ; and  contented  ourfelves  with 
only  one  more  herborization,  towards  the  fea, 
among  the  rocks  near  the  bridge  of  Ville- 
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neuve.  Here  we  found  two  or  three  new 
Lichens , plenty  of  widow-wail  ( Cneorum 
tricoccum ) in  feed,  Rofmarinus  officinalis , 
Ciftus  albidusy  Daphne  Gnidium , Scirpus  Ho- 
lofchoenus , commonly  miftaken  here  and  in 
Italy  for  Juncus  conglomeratus , &c.  &c. 

Profeflor  Gouan,  the  old  correfpondent 
of  Linnseus,  well  known  by  his  botanical 
and  ichthyological  works,  very  civilly  (hew- 
ed us  his  herbarium,  the  fpecimens  of  which 
are  magnificent  and  well  dried.  All  the 
botanifts  here,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gerard,  who  has 
written  a differtation  upon  the  fubjed:,  are 
miftaken  about  Lathyrus  amphicarpos  ; what 
they  take  for  it  is  a new  fpecies  of  Vicia 
(near  peregrin  a ),  which  has  the  fame  won- 
derful oeconomy  of  producing  fubterraneous 
fruit,  apparently  without  flowers. 

Mr.  Cuflon,  then  demonftrator  of  botany, 
is  fince  dead.  His  death  is  no  lofs  to  the 
fcience,  as  he  kept  entirely  from  the  world 
his  father’s  celebrated  manufcripts  and  col- 
lection of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  which 
he  had  neither  abilities  nor  leifure  to  make 
life.  They  are  now  happily  fallen  into  the 
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hands  of  Mr.  Dorthes,  who  is  amply  quali- 
fied to  digeft  and  publilh  them. 

The  hofpital  of  Montpellier,  Hotel  Elen  • 
St,  Eloy , is  a very  good  one.  The  walls 
are  often  white- wafhed,  the  bed-furniture 
of  neat  white  cotton,  the  houfe  very  clean* 
but  fcarcely  airy  enough.  The  phyfician, 
who  is  attended  in  his  rounds  by  a great 
number  of  ftudents,  and  a foldier  to  keep 
the  peace,  gives  his  prefcriptions  aloud  in 
French,  not,  as  ufual,  in  Latin. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  be  prefent  at  a 
graduation  at  the  College,  conducted  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  old  ftyle.  We  were 
feated,  with  much  refpeft,  on  a bench  among 
the  Profelfors,  who  were  dreffed  in  l'carlet 
furred  gowns.  But  when  the  new-made 
Dodtor  received  the  ring,  the  girdle,  the 
cap,  and  above  all  the  kifs  of  the  Re&or,  we 
could  hardly  demean  ourfelves  fuitably  to  the 
gravity  of  our  fituation. 

We  alfo  attended  a meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Sciences,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a 
younger  filler  of  that  of  Paris,  having  been 
founded  in  1705.  It  poffeffes  a cabinet  of 
fluffed  birds,  in  which  are  fome  rare  fpecies. 
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We  heard  no  papers  read.  The  bufinefs  of 
the  meeting  was  to  deliberate  upon  what 
meafures  fhould  be  taken  with  the  Penitents 
bleus , a congregation  of  monks  who  had 
committed  a moft  unfortunate  encroachment 
in  building  a church  clofe  to  the  windows  of 
the  Obfervatory.  How  the  difpute  was  de- 
termined, I have  not  heard. 

There  are  fome  good  pictures  at  Mont- 
pellier, particularly  the  death  of  Simon  the 
magician,  who  threw  himfelf  from  a tower 
in  the  prefence  of  Nero,  trufting,  as  it  is  faid, 
to  his  art.  This  picture,  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  works  of  Sebaftian  Bourdon,  ia 
in  the  cathedral.  The  characters  of  the 
heads  of  Nero  and  St.  Peter  are  particularly 
fine.  The  private  collections  of  Mr.  Duchei 
and  of  Mr.  Gourgas,  are  worth  feeing ; 
efpecially  the  latter,  where  are  many  good 
pieces  of  the  Italian  and  Flemifh  fchools  > 
among  others,  a holy  family  by  Raphael,  for 
which  its  pofieiTor  has  been  offered  a thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  At  Mr.  Duche’s  was.  an 
animated  portrait  of  Henry  IV.  which  en- 
gaging my  attention,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe 
remarked,  that  “ Tugliihmen  always  love 
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every  king  but  their  own.”  I did  not  feel 
the  reproach  in  any  fenfe  applicable  to  my- 
felf ; nor  do  I conceive  it  to  bear  hard  on  my 
countrymen  in  general,  as  it  neceffarily  im- 
plies that  Englifhmen  have  no  averfion  to 
kings  as  kings,  and  they  have  lately  repeat- 
edly and  [moll  unequivocally  {hewn  their 
affectionate  fidelity  to  a good  one* 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


NISMES.  AIX.  MARSEILLES. 

Nov . 27.  Ta  KING  leave  with  regret 
of  Montpellier  and  its  kind-hearted  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  of  Mr.  de  Charnace,  we  fet, 
out  for  Nifmes,  accompanied  by  a fuperior 
of  Cordeliers,  with  whom  we  found  it  im- 
poflible  to  exchange  many  ideas,  and  who 
was  better  (killed  in  the  French  exercife  of 
his  “ flag  of  abomination,”  than  in  any 
thing  elfe. 

Nov.  28.  Dr.  Granier,  to  whom  we  had 
letters,  lives  in  a houfe  late  the  property  of 
the  celebrated  botanifc  and  antiquary  Mr. 
Seguier,  and  left  by  him,  along  with  his 
mufeum,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
this  town.  Mr.  Seguier,  of  whom  every 
body  fpeaks  with  refped,  died  a very  few 
rr  . 3 . ' 7 years 
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years  ago  at  the  age  of  81.  His  excellent 
book  on  the  plants  of  Verona  is  well  known. 
His  library  confifts,  as  we  were  told,  of 
about  eleven  thoufand  volumes,  chiefly  on 
antiquities  and  natural  hiftory.  The  herba- 
rium is  not  confiderable.  The  molt  fplen- 
did  and  curious  part  of  the  collection,  are 
the  vaft  variety  of  foflil  fifh  in  fand-ftone, 
collected  by  this  indefatigable  man,  in  the 
courfe  of  thirty  years,  nearVerona.  Among 
them  almoft:  all  the  fpecies,  now  inhabitants 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed,  as  well  as  feveral  exotic  ones  ; even  l'ome 
f the  Otaheite  fifh  defcribed  in  Brouflonet’s 
Decade  j at  lead  we  were  told  fo  by  a gen- 
tleman, the  colleague  of  Dr.  Granier,  who 
was  our  guide.  It  required  more  time  and 
accuracy  to  inveftigate  the  point  thoroughly 
than  we  had  to  beftow.  All  vifitors  to  this 
mufeum  write  their  names  in  a little  book, 
according  to  the  defire  of  the  founder. 

A moll  violent  and  perpetual  rain,  added 
to  a defire  to  get  forward,  prevented  our 
vifiting  the  fountain  and  ruins  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Diana,  with  other  curiofities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nifmes.  This  is  no  lofs 
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to  the  Englifh  reader,  as  Governor  Thick* 
nelfe  has  in  his  travels  given  a very  full  ac- 
count of  thefe  interefting  objefts*  as  well  as 
of  Mr.  Seguier  himfelf,  and  his  feientific 
labours.  We  could  not  omit  vifiting  the 
Maifon  carreey  one  of  the  moft  entire  and 
inoft  exquifitely  beautiful  Roman  temples 
how  remaining.  There  is  a character  of 
elegance  about  it,  of  which  I had  never  be- 
fore feen  an  example  ; nor  is  there  fcarcely 
any  thing  in  Italy  that  excels  it,  except  per- 
haps the  three  mutilated  columns  in  the 
forum  at  Rome.  The  prefervation  of  this 
archite&ural  jewel  is  almoft  perfect,  and  it 
is  now  fecured  from  outrage  by  being  eon- 
fecrated  to  Chriftianity. 

This  evening  we  were  doomed  again  to 
deep  at  the  little  dirty  inn  of  La  Fourche* 
of  which  Lady  Miller’s  pen  alone  could  de- 
fcribe  the  hlth  and  mifery.  Even  our  Cor- 
delier was  difgufted,  and  exerted  himfelf 
fuccefsfully  in  alleviating  fome  of  our  diL 
trelfes,  driving  from  the  eating-room  a fqua- 
lid  group,  who  were  half-flripping  themfelves 
by  the  fire. 
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Kov.  29.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  wt 
departed  very  early,  re-paffing  about  day- 
break the  Pont  du  Gard , which,  by  the  un- 
certain light  of  the  mifly  dawn,  appeared 
with  uncommon  majefty.  The  firft  rays  of 
the  morning  illuminated  its  fummit,  while 
its  mafly  bafe,  with  the  rocks  and  woods  on 
either  fide,  were  ftill  half-veiled  in  darknefs. 
The  wind  was  hufhed,  and  the  bubbling 
Ifream  of  the  valley  below,  alone  difturbed 
the  general  repofe. 

At  a little  diftance  we  quitted  our  former 
road,  and  turned  towards  Avignon.  Near 
a fmall  inn  by  the  way,  are  fome  high  peak- 
ed rocks,  which  afforded  us  a few  good 
Lichens , as  my  cxanthematicus  and  tnmidu- 
lus , Tranf.  of  Linn.  Society,  vol.  i.  as  well 
as  the  immerfus  of  Weber,  and  fome  others. 
This  Lichen  immerfus  is  a very  wonderful 
production.  It  confifts  of  a hard  white 
cruft,  greenifh  when  cut  or  feraped,  bearing 
many  fmall  black  fhields,  each  of  which  is 
immerfed  in  a deep  cavity  of  its  own  form, 
apparently  hollowed,  not  only  out  of  the 
cruft,  but  even  out  of  the  ftone  itfelf.  That 
any  effedt  of  vegetation  fhould  produce 
2 fuch 
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Rich  hollows  is  inconceivable,  yet  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cafe.  Some  parts  of  the 
rock  may  be  found  ftrongly  marked  with 
thefe  impr£fiions,-  after  the  plant  which  oc- 
Cafioned  them  is  totally  decayed,  and  the 
Ihields  fallen  out.  This  phaenomenon  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  thefe  who  do 
not  affedt  to  defpife  any  thing  that  has  en- 
gaged the  wifdom  of  the  eternal  mind*  The 
plant  is  found  in  moft  countries,  and  very 
plentifully  in  Derbyfhire,  on  calcareous 
rocks.  Some  other  minute  Lichens , as 
exanthematicus  above  mentioned,  feem  to 
poffefs  a degree  of  the  fame  power  of  exca- 
vating the  hone  on  which  they  grow. 

The  country  hereabouts  is  uncultivated, 
and  clothed  with  the  evergreen  and  kermes 
oaks,  box,  lavender,  garden  thyme,  Rufcus , 
&c.  Some  part  of  our  road  afforded  moft 
extenlive  views  over  the  valley  watered  by 
the  Rhone,  which  forms  feveral  iflands  in 
its  way.  Avignon  and  Villeneuve  were  at 
our  feet ; and  mountains  of  the  moft  gro- 
tefque  fhapes,  many  of  them  covered  with 
fnow,  and  loft  in  the  clouds,  bounded  the 
profpedt.  The  road  leads  down  a hill  to 
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Villeneuve,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
verv  large  Benedi&ine  convent,  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  and  enclofed  with  lofty  walls 
and  towers.  Having  eroded  two  branches 
of  the  Rhone  in  ferry-boats,  we  found  our- 
felves  at  the  gates  of  Avignon. 

Here  is  a very  fine  public  walk,  planted 
with  trees,  by  the  river  fide,  which  we  ex- 
plored by  moon-light.  There  are  feveral 
verbofe  inferiptions  on  the  town-walls,  and 
in  other  places,  all  having  a reference  to 
inundations  of  the  Rhone,  the  mifehiefs 
they  have  done,  or  their  miraculous  ceffation. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  Popes,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  is  an  immenfe  old 
building,  founded  upon  a rock,  which  feems 
full  as  faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  it,  as 
the  fpiritual  rock  on  which  its  mafter’s 
power  h built. 

Nov.  30.  Nothing  about  Avignon  could 
intereft  us  fo  much  as  the  famous  fountain 
of  Vauclufe,  confecrated  to  immortality  by 
the  fweet  mufe  of  Petrarch,  and  now  rival- 
ling in  celebrity  the  Caftalian  fount,  which 
it  excels  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  We 
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arrived  on  its  brink  about  three  o’clock  in  a 
bright  afternoon,  when  the  glowing  reful- 
gence of  the  declining  fun,  on  the  rocky 
fcenery  around,  increafed,  by  contraft,  the 
charms  of  the  fequeftered  vale,  at  whofe  ex- 
tremity the  fountain  is  fituated. 

It  was  now  in  great  perfection,  rather 
fuller  than  ufual.  The  water,  though  clearer 
than  cryftal,  appears  green  as  it  runs,  from 
the  depth  of  its  channel.  This  fountain  is, 
in  faCt,  a confiderable  river,  arifing  from  an 
unfathomable  rocky  bafon  of  a circular  form, 
at  the  foot  of  a ftupendcus  perpendicular,  or 
rather  impending,  rock,  A few  yards  from 
its  fource,  the  ftream  falls  in  the  moft  ma- 
jeftic  and  piCturefque  manner  over  fragments 
of  rock,  and  then  forms  a rapid  river,  wind- 
ing through  the  vale,  whofe  Tides,  for  fome 
diftance,  rife  fuddenly  to  an  immenfe  height 
from  its  banks,  and  then  gradually  expand 
into  an  open  plain.  The  village  of  Vau- 
clufe  is  built  on  fome  of  the  moft  acceffible 
parts  of  thefe  precipices,  and  many  of  its 
houfes  overhang  the  river.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  the  fountain  is  by  a fingle  path 
along  the  bank  oppofite  tp  the  town. 

Although 
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Although  it  may  feem  approaching  to 
impiety  to  vifit  this  place  with  any  other 
thoughts  than  of  Laura  and  her  fublime 
lover,  whofe  eloquence  I almoft  adore,  and 
to  whofe  refinement  I do  all  poflible  reve--? 
rence ; yet  I cannot  but  remark,  that  its 
beauties  are  in  themfelves  fufficient  to  ren-t 
der  it  one  of  the  moft  interefting  fpots  in  the 
world.  A naturalift  or  a painter,  as  well  as 
a poet,  might  fpend  many  days  here  moft 
delightfully.  The  neighbouring  fcenery 
wants  only  a little  more  wood. 

Several  Lichens  prefented  themfelves  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  path,  near  the  fountain’s 
fource,  efpecially  a fmall  fafciculated  fpecies 
like  a Fuqus  in  miniature.  Here  too  we 
found  fomething  much  rzttmbXmgTargionia^ 
but  which  proved  only  Marchantla  hemif- 
pheerica  with  its  flowers  budding.  It  is 
however  the  Aitonia  rupejlris  of  Forfter, 
Rupinia  lichenoides  of  Linn.  Suppl.  as  I can 
prove  from  original  fpecimens.  Meflrs. 
Brouflonet  and  Sibthorp  allured  me  they 
found  the  true  Targionia  in  this  place. 
Among  many  rare  plants  which  decorate  the 
neighbouring  rocks  and  hillocks,  we  found 
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nothing  in  flower  except  Convolvulus  canta - 
bricus , and  a yellow  Bifcutella.  Dr.  Younge 
collected  the  Onifcus  varicgatus , De  Villers 
Entom.  vol.  iv.  1 88.  t.  11.  fig.  16,  on 
mofs  near  the  fountain. 

By  the  road  fide,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from,  the  fountain-head,  is  a ftratum  of 
flint,  from  two  inches  to  a foot  in  thicknefs, 
running  nearly  horizontally  through  the 
limeftone  rock,  exadtly  like  that  marked 
No.  34.  in  Voigt's  Colic  El  ton  of  Stones.  A 
fimilar  ftratum  may  be  feen  by  the  rock- 
houfe  at  Cromford,  near  Matlock  in  Derby- 
fhire. 

At  L’ifle,  three  leagues  diftant,  \ve  flept 
in  a moft  comfortable  inn  without  the  town, 
and  were  amufed  with  the  poetical  effiifions, 
all  referring  to  Vauclufe,  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
with  which  its  walls  were  beftrewed.  Whe- 
ther inability  or  difcretion  prevented  our 
adding  to  the  colleytion,  } leave  the  candid 
reader  to  guefs. 

Dec.  1.  Returned  to  Avignon,  dining 
miferably  at  a poor  inn  by  the  way.  A very 
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high  hill  called  Mont  Mento , covered  with 
fnow,  was  always  in  fight. 

I paid  a vifit  of  ceremony  to  Mr.  Pancin, 
the  Profeflor  of  Botany,  but  we  found  no- 
thing to  detain  us  longer  at  Avignon. 

Dec . 2.  We  were  ferried  over  the  Durance, 
a ftrong  and  rapid  river,  juft  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Rhone,  and  repofed  at 
night  at  St.  Amboife. 

Dec . 3.  The  road  lay  through  a very 
rocky  open  country,  and  after  a long  afcent 
prefented  us  with  the  town  of  Aix,  fituated 
in  a fine  rich  valley,  or  rather  plain.  The 
view  on  all  fides  was  very  extenfive,  and 
extremely  beautiful ; the  out-line  of  the 
country  grand  and  majeftic ; the  fpacious 
valley  below,  clothed  with  olive  trees  and 
vines,  with  here  and  there  a towering  cy- 
prefs,  and  ftudded  with  villas  and  cottages. 

Aix,  like  moft  towns  hereabouts,  has  a 
broad  public  walk  planted  with  trees,  called 
Le  cours , which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  town,  and  in  which  are  three  fountains 
perpetually  running  ; two  of  them  cold,  and 
Vol.  I.  N one 
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one  hot,  that  is,  about  the  temperature  of 
Briftol  waters.  Languedoc  and  Provence 
abound  with  fine  fprings.  This  town  ap- 
pears an  eligible  abode  for  confumptive  pa- 
tients, both  on  account  of  its  fituation,  and 
of  the  tepid  fpring  above  mentioned ; but 
it  is  faid  to  be  much  expofed  to  cold  winds. 
I know  it  is  an  unfafhionable  dodtrine  that 
any  good  is  derived,  in  fimilar  cafes,  from 
Matlock  or  Briftol,  except  what  arifes  from 
air  and  repofe ; becaufe  chemiftry  cannot 
detedt  any  .thing  in  fuch  waters,  to  account 
for  their  fuppcfed  effedt ; but  my  own  re- 
peated and  perfonal  experience  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  the  Matlock  water  at  leaft 
has  a very  powerful  influence  on  the  circu- 
lation, by  no  means  to  be  experienced  from 
any  dofe  of  common  water,  for  which  rca- 
fon  it  is  neither  to  be  defpifed  nor  trifled 
with. 

From  Aix  we  traversed  another  wild  tradfc 
of  country,  and  from  the  top  of  a hill  had 
a very  ftriking  and  rich  profpedt  of  the  town 
and  port  of  Marfeilles,  •with  the  country 
about  it  in  the  form  of  a fpacious  amphi- 
theatre, covered  with  olive  trees  and  villas, 
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and  bounded  on  every  fide,  except  a narrow 
opening  to  the  fea,  with  lofty  mountains. 
Yet,  on  a near  approach,  the  environs  of 
Marfeilles  are  not  pleafant.  The  villas  are 
too  crowded  ; and  the  country,  interfered 
with  innumerable  dufty  roads,  often  con- 
fined between  walls,  is  deficient  in  rura 
beauty  of  every  kind,  and  efpecially  in  the 
rich  verdure  and  foliage  common  in  more 
northern  climates.  The  approach  to  the 
town  is  by  a fine  new  road,  by  the  fide  of 
which  Clypeola  maritima  (Honey-fcented 
Alyfium)  was  in  flower,  and  which  led  us 
to  the  coin's , where  the  hotel  Dcs  deux  pom - 
mes  deferves  to  be  recorded  as  a very  good 
inn.  This  ftreet  was  thronged  with  people 
of  both  fexes,  in  their  Sunday’s  attire,  and 
exhibited  a fcene  of  much  gaiety. 

Dec . 4.  From  three  days  only  fpent  at 
Marfejlles,.  oujr  obfervations  could  not  be 
very  extenfiv^^r  accurate.  Nothing  is  more 
ftriking  to  a traveller  than  the  populoufnefs 
and  appearance  of  bufinefs  which  furrounds 
him  on  every  fide.  In  this  refpeft,  Mar- 
feilles refembles  Amfterdam.  The  quay  ex- 
' N 2 hibits 
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hibits  groups  of  all  nations  and  habits,  and 
the  harbour  it  borders  is  no  lefs  crowded 
with  veffels.  No  fire  or  candle  is  permitted 
on  board  any  fhip  in  the  harbour,  as  a con- 
flagration would  be  dreadful.  Indeed,  in 
this  delightful  climate,  fire  is  feldom  wanted, 
except  for  culinary  purpofes.  We  fat  now 
in  the  depth  of  winter  with  our  windows 
always  open.  The  market  exhibited  a pro- 
fufion  of  lpring  flowers,  and  even  carnations, 
intermixed  with  grapes,  dates,  pomgrarfttes, 
and  a prodigious  quantity  of  Agaricus  deli- 
ciofus , which  really  deferves  its  name,  being 
the  moll  delicious  mufliroom  known;  though 
it  mull  be  confefled  nothing  can  be  lefs  at- 
tractive than  its  appearance,  its  colour  being 
a dirty  brown,  and  the  juice  of  a deep 
orange,  foon  turning  to  a livid  green,  where- 
ever  the  fungus  is  touched  or  bruifed.  This 
mufhroom  is  in  common  life  throughout 
Provence  ; but  though  a native  of  England 
and  Scotland,  it  is  a ftranger  to  our  tables. 
Mr.  Bulliard  had  not  found  it  about  Paris 
when  I vifited  him. 

The  regularity,  breadth,,  and  cleanlinefs 
of  the  flreets  and  public  walks,  give  this 
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town  a great  degree  of  beauty.  From  the 
top  of  the  obl'ervatory,  to  which  we  were 
obligingly  conducted  by  Mr.  Bernard  the 
director  of  it,  is  a very  noble  view  of  the 
town  and  port.  Faffed  by  an  hofpital ; op- 
polite  to  which,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
ftreet,  and  much  too  near  it,  is  a houfe  to 
which  the  dead  are  removed  from  the  hof- 
pital previous  to  their  interment.  Through 
the  bars  of  the  door  two  coffins  w'ere  vifible, 
with  palls  and  erodes  upon  them,  and  from 
the  word  foir  at  their  feet,  apparently  def- 
ined to  be  buried  that  evening.  Not  far 
diftant  is  one  of  the  principal  churches,  the 
mod;  horribly  dark  and  gloomy,  as  well  as 
fhabby,  one  I ever  entered.  It  feems  as  if 
devotion  and  commerce  did  not  douriffi  well 
in  the  fame  foil.  The  play-houfe  however, 
though  large,  was  little  more  cleanly  or 
cheerful  than  the  church,  but  we  were  in- 
formed a new  one  was  building.  Here 
we  faw  Mercier’s  intereding  piece,  entitled 
V Indigent,  very  well  adfed. 

One  evening  we  were  prefent  at  a public 
adembly  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
Sciences,  and  Arts.  Such  an  adembly  oc- 
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curs  but  once  in  fix  months.  Difcourfes 
were  read  by  the  director  and  fome  new 
members,  on  the  progrefs  of  Literature  in 
France,  and  efpecially  in  Provence,  inter- 
fperfed  with  many  compliments  to  feveral 
living  patrons  of  the  Academy  ; and  the 
audience,  which  was  a mixed  one,  were  no 
lefs  liberal  of  their  plaudits.  At  length  one 
member  read  a fable  in  verfe,  entitled  the 
Lion  and  Tygers  ; the  moral  of  which  was, 
that  mercy  ought  to  be  the  charadteriftical 
attribute  of  the  lion,  as  king  of  the  foreft. 
This  piece,  however,  was  received  with  lefs 
enthufiafm  than  the  reft.  Whether  the  com- 
pany were  tired  of  hearing,  or  tired  of  clap- 
ping, they  evidently  difappointed  the  poor 
author.  In  vain  did  he  allow  an  interval 
after  every  period,  ample  in  proportion  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  preceding  thought,  and 
pronounce  in  a trembling  whifper  the  laft 
word  of  every  fentence,  as  well  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  that  no  grateful  mur- 
mur of  applaufe  might  be  drowned  in  his 
own  voice ; no  fuch  murmur  was  heard 
after  the  firft  or  fecond  lines  ; and  he  had 
nothing  to  confole  him  at  the  end,  but  a 
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flight  mechanical  clap  of  civility.  His  chief 
misfortune  was  his  coming  laft. 

We  vifited,  with  avidity,  the  collection 
of  minerals,  fhells,  and  materia  medica,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Colle,  infpeCtor  of  the  drugs 
that  come  to  this  port  from  the  Levant ; but 
were  difappointed  in  every  department.  We 
faw  very  few  rare  drugs,  nor  is  the  reft  of 
the  collection  at  all  worth  feeing.  I bought 
at  his  fhop,  at  a pretty  high  price,  a few 
curious  varieties  of  rhubarb,  a refmous  gum 
which  exudes  from  olive  trees,  ufed  to  bum 
by  way  of  a perfume,  fome  good  liquid  ftorax, 
and  eflential  oil  of  orange  flowers  ; the  lat- 
ter is  often  prefcribed  here  as  a cordial.  Of 
Fung.us  Melitenjis  he  could  only  fhew  us  a 
miferable  fpecimen,  though  we  afterwards 
bought  by  the  pound,  at  Genoa,  enough  to 
fupply  all  our  curious  friends  in  England. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  are  reckoned 
about  ninety  thoufand. 

I regretted  extremely  not  being  able  to 
fee  the  celebrated  Abbe  Raynal,  who  has 
long  refided  here,  but  was  at  this  time  in 
the  country. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


FROM  MARSEILLES  TO  NICE. 


Bee.  j.  yy  £ hired  the  voiture  in  which 
we  had  come  from  Avignon,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  livres  a day,  for  as  long  as  it  might 
be  wanted,  to  carry  us  as  far  as  Nice.  Our 
baggage  underwent  a Uriel  examination  a 
few  miles  from  Marfeilles,  at  that  formidable 
bureau  mentioned  by  Smollet,  but  of  which 
we  were  not  forewarned.  My  drugs  fuf- 
fered  confiderable  derangement ; but  by 
wonderful  good  luck,  a parcel  of  chocolate 
which  prefented  itfelf  immediately  on  open- 
ing the  trunk,  written  on  at  full  length, 
palfed  unnoticed.  Had  it  been  feen,  our 
carriage  and  all  its  contents  mull  have  paid 
for  it.  If  the  chocolate  had  been  a relick, 
or  I a faint,  this  efcape  might  have  palled 
for  a moll  important  miracle. 


A very 
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A very  romantic  country  now  prefented 
itfelf,  clothed  with  firs  and  other  evergreens. 

We  flept  at  a fmall  town  five  long  leagues 
from  Marfeilles. 

Bee . 8.  The  country  continued  very  hilly, 
covered  with  pines,  rofemary,  lavender, 
thyme,  kermes  oak,  two  or  three  fpecies  of 
juniper,  & c.  The  pines  were  generally  cut 
on  one  fide,  to  allow  the  turpentine  to  run 
out,  which  it  did  very  copioufly.  At  length 
we  came  to  a pafs  among  perpendicular 
rocks,  almoft  naked,  except  having  a few 
ftraggling  pines  ftuck  about  them,  and  com- 
pofing  by  far  the  moft  wild  and  ftriking 
feenery  I had  ever  beheld.  The  rofemary 
was  in  flower  by  the  road  fide,  and  alfo  that 
beautiful  fhrub  the  true  Erica  multiflora  of 
Linnseus,  not  that  of  Englifh  authors.  This 
finely  is  the  very  fpot  deferibed  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Smith  in  the  Orphan  of  the  Caftle, 
where  her  charming  Emmeline  meets  with 
the  old  fervant  of  her  father,  and  fo  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  her  own  birth.  No 
one,  who  has  been  at  this  place,  can  fail  to 
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recognize  it  in  the  defcription  of  that  ele- 
gant authorefs. 

We  traverfed  a fmall  town,  whofe  envi- 
rons were,  in  the  higheft  degree,  rich  and 
beautiful ; and  came  to  a little  dirty  village, 
within  a league  of  Toulon,  where  we  faw, 
for  the  firft  time,  abundance  of  orange  trees 
in  the  open  ground  laden  with  fruit.  The 
caper,  Capparis  fpinofa , prefented  its  trailing 
branches,  like  thofe  of  the  bramble,  on  every 
wall  and  bank,  and  Globularia  Alypum , herb 
terrible,  grew  by  the  way  fide.  We  had  a 
good  view  of  Toulon  and  its  harbour  from 
the  hill,  before  we  defcended  to  it. 

Toulon  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  important  fea-ports  of  which  the  French 
are  polfelfed.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  bell 
in  the  world  ; the  town  ftrongly  fortified ; 
the  quay  very  fine.  The  arfenal  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  infpeded  by  any  Itrangers,  nor 
could  Mr.  Auban,  phyfician  to  the  navy, 
for  whom  we  had  letters,  procure  us  admif- 
fion  to  it.  This  difappointment  was  not 
very  ferious,  and  we  were  confoled  by  a 
fight  of  the  military  hofpital,  which  is  very 
dean  and  well  ventilated.  Here  ledhires  on 
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medicine  and  its  various  branches  are  given 
gratis.  A fmall  botanic  garden  is  at  hand, 
in  which  the  plants  are  arranged  according 
to  the  Linnean  fyftem,  and  where  oranges, 
Stapelia  variegata , Solarium  Pfeudo-capjicum , 
with  many  other  tender  vegetables,  thrive 
well  in  the  open  ground.  Mr.  Martin,  a 
zealous  botanift,  has  the  care  of  this  garden. 

At  fupper,  at  the  Croix  deMaltbe , we  had 
a number  of  French  officers,  with  four  or 
live  Dutch  ones  belonging  to  a fquadron 
then  in  the  harbour.  After  fupper,  the  lat- 
ter called  for  pipes,  and  began  fmoking  ; 
this  was  made  a pretence  for  quarrelling  by 
fome  of  the  French,  and  a challenge  enfued, 
which  was  immediately  accepted  by  a fpirit- 
ed  young  Dutchman,  and  the  combatants 
decided  the  affair  with  fmall  fwords,  by 
moon-light,  in  the  ftreet.  The  Frenchman 
was  foon  difarmed  by  his  antagonift,  and  no 
mifchief  done ; but  much  noife  and  vulgar 
bullying  enfued  between  the  reft  of  the 
company,  fo  that  all  the  tranquillity  of  the 
evening  was  deftroyed.  It  Ihould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Dutchmen  had  previoufly 
obtained  peraftffion  to  fmoke  from  fome 
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officers’  ladies  who  were  at  table.  We,  as 
impartial  people,  were  applied  to  by  both 
parties  in  this  important  difpute,  but  our 
conciliatory  efforts  were  in  vain.  One  would 
always  labour  to  prevent  duels,  between  per- 
fons  whofe  profeffion  is  fuppofed  to  require 
their  obedience  to  fuch  favage  principles  of 
honour  : other  duellifts  may  as  well  be  left 
to  themfelves ; for  the  community  is  not 
found"  to  fuffer  any  very  important  Ioffes  by 
this  means ; and  the  world  are  pretty  well 
agreed  what  to  think  of  bravos  who  fight 
without  hurting  each  other.  The  mod 
pleafant  duel  I ever  heard  of,  was  between 
two  Edinburgh  ffudents,  whofe  feconds 
charged  their  piftols  with  currant  jelly; 
and  as  thefe  heroes,  from  trepidation  pro- 
bably, really  hit  one  another,  the  crimfon 
cataftrophe  muft  have  been  highly  diverting. 

j Dec.  9.  We  followed  our  more  peaceable 
avocations,  travelling  as  far  as  Hyeres  to 
dinner. 

It  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  a more  beauti- 
fully fituated,  nor  a worfe  built  town  than 
Hyeres.  Its  foundation  is  on  a craggy  rock; 
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the  itreets  very  narrow,  and  fo  rugged  as  to 
be  almod  impracticable  in  wet  weather. 
The  houfes  are  mean,  dirty,  and  crowded. 
Yet  the  view  of  the  furrounding  country 
makes  amends  for  all  thefe  imperfections. 
From  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  a gradual  dope  extends  three  miles  to 
the  fea.  All  this  l'pace  is  one  luxuriant 
wood  of  orange  trees.  Noble  hills  fhelter 
the  town  from  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth 
the  view  is  terminated  by  the  ifles  of  Hyeres 
(inf nice  Steecbadum) , a few  miles  off  at  fea. 
Thefe  idands  are  thickly  wooded  with  chef* 
nut  and  other  trees.  They  are  uninhabited, 
but  much  frequented  by  fportfmen,  as  they 
abound  in  wild  boars  and  other  game.  Had 
it  been  a favourable  feafon,  we  fliould  have 
been  induced  to  botanize  there,  as  they  pro- 
duce a number  of  rare  plants,  among  others 
the  marum,  Keucrium  Marum , the  mod: 
powerful  perhaps  of  all  the  European  aro- 
matics. The  common  myrtle  abounds  every 
where  in  this  neighbourhood ; but  I was 
much  more  pleaded  to  find  Targionia  hypo - 
phylla  on  dome  fhady  banks,  among  Polypo- 
dium Icptophyllum  and  other  curious  ferns. 

' Targionia 
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Targionia  forms  a link  in  Nature’s  chain, 
which  I was  always  curious  to  examine,  but 
could  never  before  meet  with.  Here  too 
we  firft  faw  the  date  palm,  Phcenix  daffyli- 
fera , in  the  open  ground.  The  dates  are 
faid  not  to  ripen  well,  which  is  probably  for 
want  of  impregnation.  How  happy  fhould 
I have  been  to  have  come  here  in  the  pro- 
per feafon  to  inveftigate  this  curious  point, 
and  to  have  taught  the  inhabitants  to  lend  na- 
ture the  neceffary  affiftance  ! I recommend- 
ed this  circumftance  to  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Battaille,  an  ingenious  young  phyfician 
eftablifhed  here,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  botany.  His  herbarium  is  rich,  well 
preferved,  and  well  named. 

There  are  commonly  two  or  three  Englilh 
families  who  winter  in  the  environs  of 
Hyeres,  for  the  fake  of  the  climate,  moft  of 
them  invalids.  There  cannot  well  be  a more 
delightful  retirement  for  thofe  who  Hand  in 
need  of  repofe  and  a mild  falubrious  air ; 
and,  from  what  I have  feen  of  Mr.  Battaille, 
I fhould  think  it  a great  objedl  to  be  within 
reach  of  fuch  medical  advice  as  his. 

We  walked  into  a very  large  garden,  or 
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rather  wood,  of  orange  trees  laden  with  fruit; 
but  thefe  woods  are  moil  beautiful  to  look 
down  upon.  As  their  foliage  is  evergreen, 
and  very  thick,  nothing  grows  under  them, 
and  the  ground  is  ilrewed  with  the  rotten 
fruit,  fo  as  to  make  it  not  very  pleafant 
walking  in  an  orange  grove. 

Dec.  i o.  We  continued  our  journey  over  a 
fine  botanizing  country,  covered  writh  myrtle 
and  different  fpecies  of  Cijlus , but  in  the 
word  road  that  can  be  imagined ; we  were 
in  perpetual  danger  of  overturning,  and 
often  obliged  to  alight.  To  this  circum- 
ftance  however  I was  indebted  for  the  difco- 
very  of  Bryum  rigidum  of  Hudfon’s  Flora 
Anglica,  growing  on  a bank  in  great 
perfection.  Dined  at  Briganfieres,  a little 
village  in  a mod  romantic  fituation,  three 
long  leagues  from  Hyeres. 

Two  pretty  girls  in  their  bed  apparel  came 
to  the  inn,  to  folicit  our  contribution  to  a 
f$te  in  honour  of  St.  Jofeph.  One  of  them 
had  the  artlefs  fmile  of  innocence  and  good- 
humour;  the  other,  the  four  malicious  afpeCl 
of  a devotee.  The  fame  difference  of  cha- 
racter 
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raster  appeared  in  the  different  manners  in 
which  they  preferred  their  requeft.  After 
amufing  ourfelves  for  fome  time  in  arguing 
4 the  point,  at  which  the  innocent  girl  laugh- 

ed, and  the  bigot  grew  almoft  angry,  we 
contributed  our  mite,  and  fent  our  compli- 
ments to  St.  Jofeph. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  by  the  fide  of  an 
aqueduct  of  fine  water,  and  of  confiderable 
length,  which  in  one  place  is  carried  on  high 
arches  over  a valley.  The  country  conti- 
nued to  grow  more  and  more  interefting,  as 
we  advanced  towards  the  heart  of  Provence. 
The  road  wound  among  high  rocky  hills, 
clothed  with  pines  and  evergreen  fhrubs,  and 
interfperfed  with  many  fmall  cafcades,  all  in 
perfection,  as  it  had  rained  hard  the  preced- 
ing night.  A new  feature  in  the  landfcape 
now  prefented  itfelf,  the  great  American 
aloe,  Agave  Americana , growing  in  immenfe 
tufts  on  the  rocks,  as  houfe-leek  does  with 
us.  Its  fea-green  hue  was  ftrongly  con- 
trolled with  the  dark  firs,  and  the  richly 
glowing  orange  trees ; and  this  contrail,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  the  plant,  harmonized 
admirably  with  the  bold  features  and  broken 
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outline  of  the  country.  The  pafturage, 
wherever  it  appeared,  feemed  of  the  richeft 
kind.  We  paffed  through  a miferable  look- 
ing village,  but  in  one  of  the  moft  delicious 
fituations  poftible,  commanding  luxuriant 
meadows  in  the  valley,  and  furrounded  with 
hills  covered  with  olive  trees  and  pines.  Mr. 
Gerard,  of  whom  I fhall  foon  have  more  to 
fay,  is  ftrcngly  perfuaded  that  the  aloe  is  a 
native  of  Provence,  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous tefiimony  of  all  botanifts,  who  defcribe 
it  as  of  American  origin.  He  obferves  not 
only  its  prefent  luxuriance  and  abundance 
all  over  this  country  ; but  alfo  that  it  is  men- 
tioned as  growing  here  in  an  old  topographi- 
cal book,  publifhed  above  200  years  ago, 
confequently  about  a century  after  the  difco- 
very  of  America.  The  queftion  is,  whether 
it  could,  if  brought  over  even  by  the  firft 
perfons  who  returned  from  the  new  conti- 
nent, be  fo  perfectly  naturalized  within  the 
fpace  of  time  above  mentioned  ? Caefalpinu*, 
in  15*83,  lpeaks  of  it  as  then  lately  brought 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  as  having  juft 
flowered  near  Florence  for  the  fir  ft  time. 
As  therefore  I have  not  myfelf  confulted  the 
Vol.  I.  • O book 
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book  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gerard,  I fufpeft 
his  memory  may  have  deceived  him  a little 
as  to  chronology. 

W e flept  at  la  Roque,  another  fmall  village 
three  long  leagues  from  Brigancperes. 

Dec.  ii.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred 
between  la  Roque  and  Brignolle,  a pretty 
confiderable  town,  famous  for  its  plumbs, 
called  prunes  de  Brignolle , which  are  packed 
up  in  boxes  and  fent  to  very  diftant  countries, 
and  whofe  name  we  have  corrupted  into 
Prunellas.  After  dining  here,  proceeded 
through  a heavy  rain  to  Cottignac,  a little 
town  pleafantly  fituated  in  a valley  on  the 
fide  of  a hill. 

We  came  to  this  place  purely  to  vifit  Mr. 
Gerard,  author  of  the  Flora  Gallo-provin- 

cialis,  one  of  the  belt  European  botanifts 

* 

of  the  golden  age  of  Linnaeus.  We  found 
him  furrounded  by  his  wife,  two  or  three 
of  his  children,  and  fome  friends.  He 
pra&ifes  medicine,  and  appears  to  live  in 
eafe  and  affluence.  Nothing  could  exceed 
his  politenefs  and  hofpitality  to  us.  We  had 
much  converfation  together  about  the  pur- 
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chafe  of  the  Linnean  collection,  a never- 
failing  topic  with  all  the  botanifts  I met  with 
in  my  journey,  the  ftate  of  our  favourite 
fcience  in  England,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries.  Almoft  all  I had  to  tell  was  news 
to  him,  and  I felt  as  if  paying  a vifit  in  the 
Elyfian  fields,  fo  little  did  his  “ tales  of  other 
times”  feem  connected  with  what  is  now 
going  on  in  the  world. 

Dec,  12.  The  following  day  was  fpent 
entirely  with  Mr.  Gerard.  He  was  very 
communicative,  and  made  many  excellent 
botanical  remarks.  He  appeared  particularly 
expert  in  remembering  the  fynonyms  of 
plants,  with  the  phrafes  at  length  of  old 
authors.  He  fpoke  very  highly  of  Linnseus 
and  Ray,  and  permitted  me  to  copy  two 
interefting  letters  from  the  former  to  him- 
felf.  Profefior  Gouan  is  not  on  fuch  good 
terms  with  this  gentleman  as  two  people  de- 
voted to  fo  pleafing  a ftudy  ought  to  be  ; but 
their  characters  are  different. 

We  looked  over  fome  of  Mr.  Gerard’s 
herbarium,  particularly  Arcnarice  and  the 
umbelliferous  tribe,  and  he  enriched  me  with 
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feveral  valuable  fpecimens  of  plants  found 
and  defcribed  by  himfelf  only.  Bryum  rigl- 
dum  was  new  to  him,  nor  has  he  paid  much 
attention  to  the  clafs  Cryptogamia  in  general. 


Dec.  1 3.  From  Cottignac  we  directed  our 
courfe  again  towards  the  fea,  in  order  to 
enter  Italy  by  Nice.  We  paffed  the  country 

houfe  of  a Mr.E , who  murdered  his 

wife  at  Aix  fome  time  ago.  The  houfe  is 

fingularly  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a peak- 
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ed  rock  in  a valley,  apparently  without  an 
inch  of  garden  ground.  It  is  entirely  com- 
manded by  the  high  rocks  which  enclofe  the 

valley.  Lorgues,  a little  town  where  we 

, 

dined,  has  fome  good  houfes ; its  air  is 
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efteemed  very  good  for  fick  people.  About 
five  we  reached  Draguignan,  a confiderable 
place ; but  it  being  fair  day,  we  were  rather 
indifferently  accommodated.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a fingular  rock  with  a watch- 
tower  upon  it. 


Dec.  14.  We  travelled  through  a fertile 
country  abounding  in  olive  trees,  whofe 
trunks  were  richly  clothed  with  Lichen  caper- 
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cil'us  in  fructification,  of  which  we  laid  in  a 
large  flock,  to  fupply  our  friends  at  home. 
The  fhields  are  chefnut  coloured,  from  the 
diameter  of  a pea  to  that  of  a fixpence,  or 
larger.  The  day  was  bright,  and  we  ram- 
bled a long  way  on  foot,  but  with  little  bo- 
tanical fuccefs.  Sinapis  erucoides  Linn. 
(Jacqu.  Hort.  Vindob.  t.  170.)  was  now  in 
bloom  in  the  fields  every  where,  this  being 
its  proper  flowering  feafon  ; but  no  other 
plants,  except  of  the  Cryptogamia  clafs,  were 
to  be  met  with  in  perfection.  Dined  at 
Lamoignes,  and  by  half  paft  three  we  reach- 
ed Frejus,  fituated  near  the  fea  fide,  formerly 
an  important  place,  and  now  remarkable  for 
confiderable  ruins  of  a Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  of  a large  aqueduCt.  The  country 
around  is  piCturefque,  and  bounded  by  lofty 
hills  at  fome  diftance.  Yet  the  town  itfelf 
has  few  attractions  to  boaft,  and  the  accom- 
plilhed  Cardinal  Fleury  feems  to  have  con- 
fidered  his  appointment  to  this  fee  as  a kind 
of  exile.  Fie  jocofely  figned  a letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  “ Fleury,  by  the  Divine  indig- 
nation, bifhop  of  Frejus.”  His  prefence 
however  was  of  important  fervice  to  this 
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eountry,  when  the  army  of  the  allies  over- 
ran it  in  1707.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
Prince  Eugene  fpared  the  territory  of 
Frejus  from  devaftation,  for  the  fake  of  its 
bifhop. 

On  the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre  we 
found  plenty  of  Lichen  Roccella  (Orchall),  fo 
valuable  for  dying  red  or  purple  when  mixed 
with  the  volatile  alkali,  and  which  is  col- 
lected principally  from  rocks  and  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  commonly  fells  in 
England  for  about  300I.  a ton,  but  during 
the  laft  war  it  rofe  to  1 oool.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  lupply  its  place  with  other 
fpecies  of  the  fame  tribe,  and  Lichen  tartareusy 
collected  for  that  purpofe  in  Scotland,  was 
ufed  by  the  Norwich  manufacturers  when 
the  Orchall  was  fo  immoderately  dear ; but 
I have  been  told  the  colours  it  gives,  though 
beautiful,  are  far  lefs  permanent  than  what 
the  Lichen  Roccella  affords.  Lichen  fucifor- 
misy  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  feems  likely 
to  prove  a better  fubflitute,  and  grows  much 
larger.  The  pretty  hares-tail  grafs,  La  gums 
ovatus , is  found  about  this  amphitheatre, 
and  its  dry  fpikes  were  waving  in  the  boister- 
ous 
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ous  wind,  of  which  we  experienced  a good 
deal  in  this  part  of  France. 

Dec.  15.  An  additional  horfe  was  requir- 
ed to  draw  us  up  a very  lofty  mountain  in 
our  road,  from  which  we  enjoyed  a moft 
ftriking  and  extenfive  profpedt.  On  one 
fide  was  the  fea,  on  the  other  a country  finely 
diverfified  with  fields,  olive  trees,  and  pine 
forefts,  interfperfed  with  rocks  and  hills  of 
every  varied  form.  Nor  was  the  fore-ground 
of  this  landfcape  capable  of  affording  lefs 
pleafure  to  a botanift  of  tafte.  Around  us 
grew  myrtle,  the  white  tree  heath  ( Erica 
arborea J,  Ciftufes,  and  many  other  beautiful 
plants;  none  however  more  lovely  than  the 
Arbutus  with  its  ftrawberry-like  berries, 
which  Smollet  alfo  obferved  here,  and,  mif- 
taking  it  for  the  cherry-laurel,  wondered  that 
any  body  fhould  eat  the  fruit.  Having 
climbed  to  one  of  the  higheft  points  of  the 
hill,  through  the  fir  woods  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  road,  I found  Ctjlus  Euler  art  a and 
Euphorbia  fpinofa  growing  among  the  red 
crumbling  granite  of  which  this  hill  is  com- 
pofed.  From  hence  the  view  was  beyond 
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defcription.  Frejus,  at  my  feet,  was  almoft 
imperceptible,  except  for  the  light  white 
cloud  of  curling  fmoke  which  marked  its 
place  in  the  landfcape.  To  the  north-eaft 
the  Alps  of  Piedmont  appeared,  covered 
with  fnow,  and  produced  a fine  effedl  over 
the  intervening  pine-clad  hills. 

Near  a little  inn  in  the  valley,  through 
which  our  road  lay,  we  met  Mr.  Faujas  de 
St.  Fond,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  re- 
turning from  Nice,  who  informed  us,  with 
that  friendly  eagernefs  with  which  the  com- 
mon herd  of  mankind,  when  lately  efcaped 
from  danger,  warn  thofe  who  are  juft  en- 
tering upon  it,  that  the  road  was  infefted 
with  banditti,  and  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
robbed.  This  prophecy  however  proved 
falfe,  and  we  foon  forgot  it  in  the  delicious 
fcenes  through  which  we  pafled.  I never 
faw  Erica  arborea  fo  truely  arboreous  as  in 
this  place.  It  was  often  ten  feet  high,  with 
a trunk  three  inches  in  diameter,  much  re- 
fembling,  in  form  and  fize,  the  trees  on  Box- 
hill  in  Surry.  I am  informed  by  Dr.  Lind, 
it  grows  to  a much  larger  fize,  even  1 8 inches 
in  diameter,  on  the  Serra  at  Madeira,  5165 
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feet  above  the  fea.  Approaching  Cannes, 
the  road  was  particularly  pleafant,  lying 
along  the  beach,  clofe  to  the  water’s  edge, 
among  thickets  of  myrtle,  within  reach  of 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  a ftriking  example  of 
Virgil’s  “ lit  tor  a myrtetis  Icztlfjimci .” 

Cannes  is  a little  fea-port,  whofe  houfes 
are  bathed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Walking  a little  way  by  the  fhore> 

I obferved  Echinophora  fpinofa , prickly  fea 
famphire  ; but  alas  ! it  was  a mere  flkeleton,  * 
and  crumbled  under  my  touch.  Here  we 
bought  fome  pomegranates,  which  proved  as 
acid  as  any  lemon  ; and  their  acid  was  fo 
pure  and  unmixed  with  any  other  flavour,  1 
fhould  fuppofe  they  might  be  very  ufeful  in 
the  more  innocent  refinements  of  cookery. 

Dec.  1 6.  A cool  bright  morning — we  pafled 
along  a delightful  road  by  the  fea-fide,  fkirt- 
ed  with  fhrubberies  of  the  fame  beautiful 
heath,  myrtle,  and  ciftus,  with  rofemary  in 
flower,  interfperfed  with  the  ftately  aloe, 
and  came  within  fight  of  Antibes,  a fortified 
town,  which  we  did  not  enter.  Nice  foon 
after  prefented  itfelf  to  great  advantage, 
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ftretched  along  the  extremity  of  its  noble 
bay.  A few  grapes  and  fome  bread  ferved 
us  for  a dinner,  at  a miferable  little  inn;  and 
after  a flight  examination  at  St.  Laurent,  the 
laft  town  in  France,  we  forded  the  river 
Var,  with  the  help  of  fome  guides,  and  en- 
tered the  King  of  Sardinia’s  dominions. 
This  river,  when  at  the  loweft,  forms  feveral 
channels,  fome  of  which  are  very  deep,  and 
which  are  changed  by  every  floodi  Thefe 
guides  are  therefore  obliged  to  wade  naked 
up  to  their  waifts  on  each  fide  of  the  car- 
riage, feeling  their  way  with  poles.  If  any 
perfon  be  loft,  the  guides  are  hanged  with- 
out mercy ; yet  their  pay,  as  fixed  by  go- 
vernment, is  very  low,  three-pence  for  each 
paflage.  All  travellers,  who  have  the  leaft 
fpark  of  generofity,  give  them  much  more. 
Here  grows  the  myrtle-leaved  Sumach, 
Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

At  Nice  we  found  the  Hotel  des  quatre 
nations,  a decent  and  reafonable  inn  ; but 
were  foon  difgufted  with  the  grofs  flattery 
paid  here  to  ftrangers,  and  the  Englifh  in 
particular.  The  whole  neighbourhood  has 
the  air  of  an  Englifh  watering-place.  The 
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town  is  much  enlivened  and  enriched  by  the 
concourfe  of  ftrangers,  who  refort  hither  for 
the  fake  of  the  climate  in  winter,  and  great 
numbers  of  people  are  fupported  by  their 
means.  An  apothecary,  Mr.  Faroudi,  has 
found  it  very  well  worth  his  while  to  acquire 
our  language,  and  by  various  affiduities  has 
engroffed  molt  of  the  medical  bufinefs  among 
the  Englifh.  Of  his  profeflional  fkill  I had 
little  opportunity  of  judging,  but  his  civility 
nobody  can  over  look  ; and  on  what  folid 
principles  can,  or  do,  people  in  general  judge 
of  a medical  man  ? 

In  the  environs  of  Nice  are  feveral  very 
pleafant  villas,  moftly  deftined  to  accomodate 
ftrangers,  with  gardens  of  orange  trees  al- 
ways laden  with  fruit,  as  it  never  arrives 
at  perfe&ion  till'  the  fecond  year.  We  ex- 
perienced here,  neverthelefs,  a confiderable 
degree  of  cold,  with  high  winds,  in  a very 
clear  atmofphere.  Ice  was  in  the  ftreets 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ; the 
towering  Alps  covered  with  fnow,  which 
over-top  the  country,  give  a chillinefs  to  the 
north  wind.  The  public  walks,  efpecially 
about  the  port,  are  cheerful  and  pleafant; 
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but  the  galley-flaves,  chained  two  together, 
walking  about  the  ftreets,  are  not  an  agree- 
able fpeCtacle  to  an  humane  mind.  One 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  u their  hand  is 
againft  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
againfl:  them and  whatever  may  be  our 
ideas,  on  cool  reflection,  refpeCting  this  kind 
of  punifhment,  the  prevailing  feelings  of 
human  nature,  with  fuch  objects  before  it, 
mull  be  either  compaflion  or  fear. 

The  infide  of  the  Cathedral  is  handfome, 
and  adorned  with  many  rich  altars. 

A marble  crofs  is  built  on  the  wreft  fide  of 
the  town,  to  commemorate  the  meeting  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  1538,  when, 
however,  the  Pope  could  not  perfuade  thefe 
monarchs  to  an  interview  in  his  prefence, 
though,  immediately  after  his  departure,  a 
molt  familiar  conference  paffed  between  them 
at  Aiguefmorte. 
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FROM  NICE  TO  MONACO,  ST.  REMO,  AND 

GENOA. 


Dec.  19.  HaVING  been  diffuaded  from 
going  by  land  along  that  formidable  road 
the  corniche  to  Genoa,  on  account  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  roads  and  the  danger  of 
banditti,  we  hired  a felucca , or  open  boat, 
to  convey  us  thither,  without  any  company, 
by  fea,  for  five  louis  d’ors.  We  were  pro- 
mifed  a halcyon  voyage,  and,  like , inexpe- 
rienced mariners,  trufted  ourfelves  with 
light  hearts  to  the  infidious  deep. 

About  eight  in  the  morning  we  were 
rowed  out  of  the  harbour.  The  fea  was 
then  not  very  fmooth,  and  its  difagreeable 
influence  foon  made  me  glad  to  lie  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  inftead  of  enjoying 
the  view  of  the  majeftic  cliffs  on  one  hand, 
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and  the  fea  on  the  other.  In  a fhort  time 
the  Iky  was  overcaft,  and  rain,  with  con- 
trary winds,  obliged  us  to  put  into  the  little 
harbour  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  four 
leagues  only  from  Nice.  We  regretted  this 
delay  more  at  firft  than  afterwards,  as  this 
lingular  place  afforded  us  confiderable  amufe- 
ment.  In  a fmall  inn,  between  the  port 
and  the  town,  we  were  very  comfortably 
lodged. 

This  principality  is  a very  few  miles  in 
extent,  and  chiefly  confifts  of  a tracft  of 
country  encircling  the  bay  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, richly  clothed  with  olive  and  other 
fruit  trees,  and  extended  on  the  weft  into  a 
very  high  perpendicular  rock,  on  which 
Hands  the  town  of  Monaco,  ftrongly  forti- 
fied by  art,  as  well  as  nature,  and  command- 
ing a noble  view  of  the  Tea.  After  dinner 
we  walked  into  the  town,  up  a fteep  road 
through  feveral  gates,  at  one  of  which  a 
fentinel  received  our  names  in  due  form. 

In  the  principal  place  or  fquare,  we  were 
accofted  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  the 
crofs  of  fome  order  at  his  button-hole,  wrho 
enquired  if  we  came  from  Nice,  he  having 
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been  for  feveral  days  in  expectation  of  fome 
ftrangers  from  thence  who  had  letters  for 
him.  Although  we  were  not  the  perfons  he 
expeCted,  he  Teemed  as  happy  to  enter  into 
converfation  with  us,  as  we  could  be  to  re- 
ceive his  civility,  and  conducted  us  to  the 
palace,  a large  old  edifice,  much  in  need  of 
repair.  A marble  ftaircafe  of  a fmgular  de- 
fign,  expofed  to  the  air,  leads  to  the  principal 
apartments,  in  which  died  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  brother  to  our  prefent  king.  The 
walls  of  the  palace  furrounding  the  court 
are  very  ill  painted  with  grotefque  orna- 
ments. Some  fatyrs  or  tritons  are  better 
than  the  reft,  but  much  injured  by  the  wea- 
ther. We  next  vifited  two  churches,  with 
noble  altars  of  marble. 

The  name  of  our  obliging  conductor  was 
Beauchamp.  He  gave  us  to  underhand  that 
he  was  in  great  favour  with  the  prince,  and 
that  it  was  ufual  for  them  to  correfpond  in 
French,  whereas  his  highnefs  writes  to  his 
other  fubjects  in  Italian  ; that  he  had  feveral 
daughters  who  were  great  proficients  in 
mufic,  and  played  well  on  the  violin ; that 
his  eldeft  daughter  was  married  to  a nobl  ^- 
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man  at  Paris,  and  much  noticed  by  the  queen. 
He  concluded  his  civilities  'with  a polite  in- 
vitation to  his  houfe,  in  cafe  we  fhould  flay 
any  time  in  the  place.  I could  not  help  re- 
marking a ftriking  conformity  between  the 
character  of  this  worthy  gentleman  and  the 
officer  whom  Addifon  met  with  here,  who 
told  him  with  fo  much  gravity,  that  amid  all 
the  convulfions  of  Europe  at  the  end  of 
laft  century,  his  mailer  and  the  king  of 
France  had  always  been  good  friends. 

The  prince  of  Monaco,  abfolutely  de- 
pendant on  the  king  of  France,  has  been 
ufed  to  fpend  the  winter  at  Paris,  refiding  at 
his  principality  for  two  or  three  months  only 
in  fummer.  His  lady  is  a Genoefe,  by 
whom  he  has  children  grown  up ; but  is 
feparated  from  her. 

The  precipices  below  the  town  are  covered, 
like  the  whole  of  this  craggy  coaft,  with  the 
Indian  Fig.  Its  ftem  is  ere£l  and  ftrong, 
four  feet  high  ; the  leaves,  which  in  procefs 
of  time  become  ftem,  are  about  a foot  long, 
obovate,  proliferous,  very  fucculent,  fcattered 
with  clufters  of  fpines,  not  minute,  but 
ftrong  and  fharp.  The  miftrefs  of  the  inn, 
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who  was  as  obliging  and  converfible  as  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  told  us  that  the  pulp  of  the 
leaves,  applied  externally,  was  very  good 
for  the  gout,  and  that  the  prince  ufed  them 
for  that  purpofe.  The  fruit  is  very  delici- 
ous, much  better  than  common  figs,  as  we 
were  told,  but  armed  with  thorns  ; the  juice 
bright  red.  When  in  feafon,  the  foldiers 
run  great  hazards  to  obtain  it,  fufpending 
themfelves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  by  a 
cord.  This  plant  is  the  true  CaEtus  Opuntia , 
which  Linnaeus  fays  was  brought  from  Ame- 
rica to  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  ifland 
of  Madeira,  in  all  which  places  it  is  now, 
like  the  great  aloe,  perfectly  naturalized.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  with  Miller,  that  the 
common  Indian  fig  of  our  gardens  (Mill  Ic. 
1 9 1.),  from  which,  however,  the  Linnasan 
fpecific  character  ( laxus ) feems  to  have  been 
taken,  is  erroneoufly  confounded  with  this. 

Near  the  inn  grew  Arum  Arifarum  in 
flower,  which  the  inhabitants  call  il  lumc 
(the  lamp),  from  the  ftriking  relemblance 
of  its  flower,  when  reverfed,  to  a lamp  with 
its  wick.  We  found  another  inftance  of 
the  aptnefs  of  thefe  people  at  nomenclature. 
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in  the  name  of  the  dog  at  the  inn,  who 
having  two -remarkable  fpots  above  his  eyes, 
was  called  quattr -occhi>  or  four-eyes . Here 
too  I gathered  Plumbago  europeea  (Lead-wort) 
in  feed,  and  Euphorbia  dendroides  in  flower. 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus-Veneris  (Navelwort)  grows 
on  all  the  rocks,  not  only  here,  but  through- 
out the  fouth  of  France.  Arum  Arifarum 
we  firfl:  met  with  at  Hyeres. 

Dec.  20.  A rainy  ftormy  morning  ftill 
confined  us  at  Monaco,  and  we  received 
fmall  comfort  from  our  hoftefs,  who  inform- 
ed us  that  an  Englifli  gentleman,  with  his 
fervant,  had  lately  been  detained  in  her 
houfe  by  bad  weather  three  weeks.  She 
deferibed  this  gentleman  as  having  a fingular 
pr.openfity  to  get  together  a heap  of  ftones 
and  rubbifh,  but  his  name  fhe  could  not 
remember.  We  regretted  not  having  met 
. with  this  congenial  fpirit ; but  not  feeing 
any  neceflity  to  repeat  his  obfervations  on 
the  lithology  of  Monaco,  we  by  no  means 
wifhed  to  ftay  here  fo  long  as  he  had  done. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  honoured  with 
a moil  civil  invitation  from  Madame  Beau- 
champ 
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champ  to  a concert.  The  meffage  was  a 
verbal  one,  brought  by  a maid  in  a checked 
apron  without  any  hat,  who  preffed  her 
miftrefs’s  invitation  with  all  the  honeft  frank 
hofpitality,  with  which  the  domeflic  of  fome 
venerable  country  curate  in  England  would 
execute  a fimilar  commiffion.  It  was  not 
without  great  regret  that  we  were  obliged  to 
fend  a refufal,  which  I wrote  in  proper  terms. 
We  expeded  every  hour  to  depart,  being 
abfolutely  at  the  command  of  our  captain, 
and  having  only  our  travelling  habiliments 
On  fhore,  we  really  were  under  the  neceffity 
of  declining  this  vifit. 

Dec.  21.  Having  a fair  wind,  we  failed 
from  Monaco  at  five  in  the  morning,  long 
before  day-break ; and  before  nine  arrived  at 
St.  Remo,  eight  leagues  diftant.  The  agitation 
of  the  boat  was  fo  great,  that  my  former 
fituation  at  the  bottom  availed  me  but 
little.  Hanging,  more  dead  than  alive,  over 
the  ftern,  I even  then  thought  my  bufferings 
amply  rewarded  by  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  fea,  which  I never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  before,  and  which  by  far  fur- 

pafled  my  expedations.  The  whole  body  of 
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the  water,  wherever  it  was  in  the  leaf!  agitated, 
feemed  like  liquid  fire,  and  a variety  of  objects 
floating  in  it,  could  be  feen  to  a confiderable 
depth.  I regretted  the  morning  dawn  that 
deprived  me  of  this  curious  fpedtacle.  No- 
thing provoked  me  fo  much  as  to  hear  the 
failors  attribute  my  indifpofition  to  fear ; it 
being  the  only  way  they  have  of  exprefling 
that  a perfon  is  fea-fick,  to  fay,  “ il  craint  la 
mer  ’ (he  is  afraid  of  the  fea);  whereas  I was 
perfectly  void  of  all  apprehenfions  of  dan- 
ger, while  thofe  who  really  do  dread  the 
fea  often  feel  no  ficknefs  at  all.  I was 
ftill  more  angry  when  they  made  my  illnefs 
a pretence  for  putting  in  at  St.  Remo,  as  I 
wanted  nothing  fo  much  as  to  get  forward 
towards  Genoa,  eagerly  anticipating  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  fo  celebrated  a place,  con- 
verfing  with  an  old  friend,  and  receiving 
letters  from  home. 

At  St.  Remo  however  we  were  doomed 
to  exercife  our  patience,  for  in  the  afternoon 
the  fea  was  fo  rough,  the  captain  would  not 
venture  out.  We  took  up  our  abode  at  a 
miferable  inn  on  the  fhore,  amid  groves  of 
lemon  and  citron  trees,  which  indeed  I was 
but  little  difpofed  to  enjoy.  The  wind  was 
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high  and  very  cold.  Our  room  had  no 
chimney,  and  was  warmed  by  a chafing-difh 
with  charcoal.  The  windows,  except  in  the 
upper  part,  had  no  glafs,  only  wooden  fhut- 
ters  ; nor  had  the  beds  any  curtains.  But 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate,  we  were  told  the 
Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Gloucefter  had,  the 
preceding  year,  flept  in  the  bed  which  fell 
to  my  fhare,  having  been  driven  in  here, 
with  their  train,  in  fixteen  feluccas,  going  to 
Rome  in  December  1 785.  Even  this  con- 
folation,  however,  proved  ill-founded ; for 
we  afterwards  learned,  when  we  had  the  ho- 
nour of  paying  our  devoirs  to  their  Royal 
Highnefles  at  Naples,  that,  fatigued  as  they 
were  at  St.  Remo,  they  really  could  not  go 
to  bed.  They  alfo  informed  us  of  what  the 
people  of  the  inn  carefully  concealed,  that 
an  Englifh  conful  refided  in  the  town,  who, 
had  he  known  of  our  fituation,  would  have 
alleviated  it  by  his  attention  and  afliftance. 
This  I mention  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom 
it  may  concern  in  future. 

Dec.  22.  Being  defirous  of  making  the 
beft  of  our  misfortunes,  we  proceeded  to 
invefligate  the  curiofities  of  St.  Remo,  which 
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Is  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable  town. 
Confiding  of  white  houfes  built  on  the  fteep 
Hope  of  a conical  hill,  which  it  entirely  ocv 
cupies,  and  being  contrafted  with  the  rich 
mountainous  and  cultivated  landfcape  which 
ferves  as  a back  ground,  it  looks  very  pretty 
from  the  fea.  The  whole  coaft  of  Genoa, 
indeed,  is  of  a beautiful  afpe£t,  rifing  more 
or  lefs  abruptly  from  the  beach,  richly  cul- 
tivated wherever  the  ground  will  admit  of 
it,  and  ftudded  with  numerous  white  cottages, 
villas,  towns,  and  churches,  often  of  a fan- 
taflic,  but  not  inelegant  archite&ure.  The 
very  fummit  of  the  hill  of  St.  Remo  is 
crowned  with  a chapel,  furrounded  with  tall 
cypreffes  and  olive  groves  From  hence 
we  had  a delicious  profped:  over  gardens  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  palm  trees  towards  the 
fea,  with  the  town  at  our  feet ; and  on  the 
other  fide  a very  mountainous  country 
clothed  with  olives.  In  confequence  of  the 
fteepnefs  of  the  hill,  many  of  the  flreets  are 

i 

nothing  elfe  than  flights  of  fteps,  which  the 

* Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  media,  laetiflimus  umbra. 
Y\rg'  n'  *•  445: 
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mules  afcend  and  defcend  with  eafe  and 
fafety.  We  found  many  extraneous  foffils 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  feveral  Lichens 
with  Blajia  pufiUa . 

Bee.  23.  The  fea  became  calm  ; but  the 
wind  turning  to  the  eaft,  made  our  voyage 
to  Genoa  impracticable.  We  vifited  the 
principal  churches  out  of  curiofity,  which 
good  Catholics,  in  fuch  circumftances,  would 
have  vifited  out  of  devotion,  and  perhaps 
wdth  better  fuccefs,  for  we  found  nothing  in 
them  but  tawdry  ill-judged  decorations.  Nor 
did  the  fea-coaft  afford  us  any  botanical 
amufement.  Here  the  great  reed,  Arundo 
Bonax , grows  abundantly,  and  looks  mag- 
nificent, reminding  one  of  the  bamboos  on 
Indian  and  Chinefe  papers.  This  kind  of 
reed  the  Englifh  import  principally  from 
Spain,  to  be  manufactured  into  weaver’s 
flaies.  No  Fnci  were  to  be  found  on  the 
beach. 

We  lived  here  on  a variety  of  fine  fifli, 
particularly  John  Dory’s,  but  ill-dreffed, 
with  no  other  fauce  than  bad  oil,  fait,  and 
lemon  juice. 
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Near  St.  Remo  is  an  inland  town  called 
St.  Romulo,  a bifhoprick.  What  affinity 
thefe  faints  have  with  the  founders  of  Rome, 
or  whether  their  fame  depends  on  the  au- 
thority of  fome  ancient  infcription,  like  that 
of  St.  Viar,  celebrated  by  Brydone,  I have 
not  been  able  to  determine, 

A reverend  perfonage  landed  here  during 
our  ftay,  who  feemed  to  enjoy  a high  degree 
of  confideration.  Every  body  kneeled  at 
his  approach  to  receive  his  benediction,  and 
crowded  around  him  to  kifs  his  hand. 

Dec.  24.  Being  weary  of  waiting  in  this 
poor  fpot,  and  but  little  inclined  to  go  again 
upon  the  fea,  even  if  the  wind  were  fair,  I 
determined,  with  ,my.  friend  Younge’s  con- 
fent,  to  try  my  fortune  by  land,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  terrifying  accounts  of  bad  roads, 
precipices,  robbers,  &c.  I hired  two  mules, 
for  myfelf  and  a guide,  for  live  Genoefe 
livres,  or  about  three  {hillings  and  four-pence 
llerling  each,  by  the  day,  agreeing  to  pay 
the  fame  for  the  days  they  ffiould  be  in  re-, 
turning.  I found  afterwards  that  the  guide 
ought  to  have  walked  on  foot.  Taking, 
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therefore,  in  as  fmall  a compafs  as  poflible, 
fuch  things  as  were  abfolutely  neceffary,  but 
which  I could,  in  cafe  of  extremity,  carry 
about  my  own  perfon,  and  not  forgetting 
my  pihols,  I left  my  companion  to  follow 
with  the  felucca  when  he  fhould  be  able, 
and  fet  off  at  eleven  o’clock. 

The  greater  part  of  this  day’s  ride  was 
along  a path,  or  rather  fhelf,  traced  along 
the  craigs  next  the  fea,  being  broad  enough 
for  one  mule  only  at  a time,  and  having  a 
precipice  of  fome  hundred  feet,  quite  un- 
guarded, above  the  fea  on  the  right  hand, 
and  a perpendicular  cliff  as  lofty  on  the  left, 
now  and  then  only  widening  into  a recefs  to 
enable  two  paffengers  to  pafs  each  other.  I 
came  to  a large  face  of  rock,  hoping  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  towards  the  fea, 
along  which  I could  perceive  no  path,  except 
a crack,  fix  inches  broad,  in  which  one  hra- 
tum  of  the  (tone  rofe  above  the  other.  While 
I was  confidering  which  way  to  go,  the  mule 
tripped  lightly  along  this  crack,  and  con- 
veyed me  fafe  over  before  I was  fully  aware 
of  the  danger.  Once  only  my  mule  hum- 
bled, but  being  ufed  to  this  dangerous  road, 
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Hie  immediately  crouched  down  to  the 
ground,  otherwife  we  might  both  have  fal- 
len into  the  fea.  The  guide  feemed  more 
alarmed  than  I was.  In  general  both  our 
animals  went  perfectly  fafe,  where  I would 
not  have  ridden  the  beft  horfe  in  England 
for  all  the  world.  Our  road  was  fometimes 
very  fteep,  and  more  refemblea  a loofe  bro- 
ken flight  of  fteps  than  any  thing  elle,  but 
in  fuch  places  the  precipice  wTas  at  a diftance. 
I had  foon  more  apprehenfions  of  my  guide 
than  of  the  road  ; his  gloomy  countenance 
and  rough  manners  were  not  at  all  pre- 
poflefling.  I talked  with  him  about  the 
danger  of  robbers,  fignifying  that  I was  not 
much  afraid,  as  I had  little  money  and  very 
good  piftols. 

The  rocks  abounded  with  Euphorbia  fplnofa , 
fome  of  it  in  bloom  ; and  one  poor  ftarved 
faffron  butterfly,  Papilio  ElePra , commonly, 
though  falfely,  taken  for  P.  Hyale , flew 
acrofs  the  road. 

About  three  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Port 
Maurice,  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Remo,  and 
put  up  at  a wretched  inn,  the  Crown,  on  the 
fign  of  which  was  written, 
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K Ogn’  ofteria  e buona, 

“ Ma  quefta  e la  corona:” 

that  is,  “ Every  inn  is  good,  but  this  is  the 
Crown , or  the  beft  of  all.”  Having  ordered 
what  was  both  my  dinner  and  fupper,  I 
ftrolled  about  the  town  and  into  the  country. 
I looked  into  a church,  but  faw  nothing 
worth  notice.  The  town  hands  low,  near 
the  bed  of  a river,  which  feems,  like  the 
Var,  to  be  very  confiderable  in  high  floods* 
and  whofe  bed  contains  many  alpine  fhrubs 
and  plants  brought  down  by  the  torrents. 

It  being  Chriftmas  eve,  I was  totally  de- 
prived of  fleep,  by  the  jangling  of  bells  for 
the  midnight  maffes,  and  a great  concourfe 
,of  people  in  the  ftreet, 

Dec.  25.  After  much  wrangling  with  my 
villainous  hoft,  who  cheated  me  abominably, 
we  departed  about  day-break,  and,  after 
paffing  through  fcveral  neat  little  hamlets  on 
the  fea  fliore,  reached  Allaffio,  a fmall  town 
fifteen  miles  from  Port  Maurice. 

All  along  this  road  I obferved  plenty  of 
Carob  trees,  Cerntonia  Siliqua , growing 
^mong  the  oljves,  and  out  of  the  clefts  of 
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the  rocks.  They  were  about  the  fize  and 
form  of  apple-trees ; their  foliage  rich  and 
evergreen  ; the  flowers  were  juft  gone  off, 
and  the  feed-buds  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length.  The  carob  fruit  is  a long, 
flat,  fmooth  pod,  whofe  feeds  are  enveloped 
in  a fwcet  pulp,  not  unpleafant  to  the  tafte. 
Thefe  pods  are  fometimes  eaten  by  the  lower 
fort  of  people  ; but  their  chief  ufe  here,  as 
in  Spain,  is  for  the  food  of  mules.  This 
tree  is  treated  as  a green-houfe  plant  at 
Montpellier,  as  in  England.  In  the  bed  of 
a large  river  I faw  many  plants  of  Oleander, 
Nerium  Oleander , and  this  is  the  place  from 
whence  the  Turin . entomologifts  procure 
fpecimens  of  that  very  rare  and  beautiful 
moth,  Sphinx Nerii,  which  feeds  on  the  acrid 
leaves  of  the  oleander.  Here  alfo  grows  the 
Laurus-tinus,  Viburnum  Tinus ; and  the 
honey-fcented  alyffum,  Clypeola  maritima , 
was  now  every  where  in  flower. 

The  Pinco  di  Genoa , at  Allaflio,  proved 
an  excellent  inn.  On  converfing  with  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  hoft,  who  fpoke  French 
well,  I was  diffuaded  from  going  farther  that 
day,  on  account  of  the  high  wind,  which 
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made  it  not  lafe  riding  along  thefe  precipices, 
efpecially  as  a fall  of  fnow  was  juft  begin- 
ning. I therefore  fent  back  my  guide  and 
his  mules,  whofe  behaviour  at  parting  did 
not  ferve  to  remove  the  diflike  I had  previ- 
oully  conceived  towards  him ; and  I was 
not  forry  to  be  fafe  out  of  his  hands.  I 
thought  it  not  amifs  to  conciliate  the  good 
opinion  of  my  hoft  and  his  family,  by  giving 
fome  account  of  myfelf ; to  confirm  which, 
I luckily  had  in  my  pocket  a letter  from  my 
good  friend  the  Marquis  Hippolito  Durazzo 
of  Genoa,  the  fignature  of  which  feemed 
to  operate  very  powerfully  on  my  auditors. 
I -partook  of  their  Chriftmas  dinner,  which 
was  excellent ; fpent  a very  agreeable  after- 
noon, and  was  lodged  as  well  as  the  molt 
delicate  traveller  could  defire.  For  all  this 
comfortable  accommodation,  with  the  moft 
attentive  civility,  I was  charged  about  half 
what  I had  paid  at  Port  Maurice. 

Dec.  26.  Here  being  no  mules  at  prefent 
to  be  had,  I was  induced  to  try  my  pedef- 
trian  abilities,  as  the  day  was  fine,  and 
every  body  allured  me  there  was  no  fear 
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of  robbers.  After  breakfaft,  I therefore 
out  on  foot  for  Finale,  twenty  miles  diftant* 

No  part  of  my  whole  tour  has  left  a more 
pleafing  impreffion  than  this  walk.  Tra- 
verfing  thefe  majeftic  cliffs,  among  groves  of 
olive  and  carob  trees,  and  thickets  of  olean- 
der and  myrtle, 

“ I felt  as  free  as  Nature  firft  made  man, 

41  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  favage  ran.’* 

Sometimes,  from  a lofty  promontory,  I 
looked  down  on  the  wide  expanfe  of  ocean, 
and  faw  the  winds  fweep  its  furface  in  vaft 
circles.  No  fail  was  vifible,  nor  could  I, 
with  certainty,  difcover  the  high  lands  of 
Corfica.  At'  Albenga,  a confiderable  town 
five  miles  from  Allaffio,  I took  coffee,  and 
about  noon  fat  down  among  fome  trees 
under  the  walls  of  a folitary  convent,  and 
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refrefhed  myfelf  with  the  bread  and  choco- 
late I carried  with  me.  Here  grew  the 
Lichen  luridus  of  Swartz  and  Dickfon.  The 
common  bramble,  Rub  us  fruticofus,  is  truly 
evergreen  in  this  country,  as  the  garden  rofe3 
Rofa  gallic  a y is  in  Provence. 

After  palTing  through  another  pretty  large 
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town  named  Lodano,  belonging,  I believe, 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  I came  to  a large 
olive  wood,  in  which  flood  a figure  of  the 
Virgin,  the  firft  that  ever  gave  me  p'eafure, 
and  this  on  account  of  its  infcription,  taken 
from  a verfe  of  Ecclefiaftes,  “ Ut  formofa 
oliva  in  campis,”  Like  a fair  olive  tree  in  the 
fields.  Nothing  could  pofiibiy  have  been 
better  placed.  In  a low  part  of  the  road, 
on  the  beach,  grew  the  chafte-tree,  Vitex 
Agnus-caflus , in  feed.  It  is  here  a fmall 
fhrub.  The  feeds  - have  an  unpleafant  aro- 
matic fmell. 

From  the  olive  wood  above  mentioned, 
the  road  led  up  the  fide  of  a high  craggy 
mountain,  covered  with  beautiful  plants. 
Here  grew  abundance  of  myrtle,  even  now 
in  flower,  Daphne  Qnidium , feveral  fmall 
fpecies  of  Cifius , an  Iris , which,  from  its 
leaves,  feemed  I.  pumila , Euphorbia  fpinofa 
and  dendroides.  The  latter  was  in  full  bloom, 
and  formed  very  ornamental  bullies  about  a 
yard  high.  The  flowers  and  involucella  are 
yellow.  I regret  not  having  colle&ed  its 
feeds,  as  the  plant  is  unknown  in  our  gar- 
dens. From  the  fummit  of  this  hill  I look- 
ed 
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ed  down  on  the  town  of  Finale  ; but  un- 
luckily miftook  the  path  to  it,  taking  one 
intended  for  mules,  which  led  through  a 
rivulet.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  I perceived 
my  error,  but  too  late,  there  being  a bridge 
at  fome  diftance,  which  was  now  inacceffi- 
ble  without  re-afcending  the  hill,  and  this  I 
was  too  much  tired  to  undertake.  There 
was  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  ftrip  off 
my  fhoes  and  ftockings,  and  wade  through 
the  water,  which  colt  me  a fevere  cold  fome 
days  afterwards,  as  there  was  a good  deal  of 
ice  in  the  rivulet.  Another  misfortune  be- 
fell me  at  the  inn  ; for  having  no  chimney 
in  my  room,  I was  glad  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  common  brazier  of  the  kitchen,  the 
vapour  of  which  threw  me  into  a fainting  fit. 
Luckily  I was  taken  up  inflantly,  and  carried 
into  the  air,  and  my  recovery  was  foon 
complete.  This  houfe  had  no  glafs  at  all  in 
the  windows,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  muft 
cither  fit  in  the  air  and  rain,  or  in  the  dark. 

Dec.  27.  A rainy  morning  threw  me  into 
very  low  fpirits,  but  it  cleared  up  fo  much 
about  ten,  that  I ventured  to  fet  out  on  a 
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tnule,  attended  by  a good  honeft  guide,  the 
waiter  of  the  inn,  on  foot,  who,  running  be- 
fore, looked  back  every  now  and  then,  to 
afk  if  the  mule  went  well  “ Va  bene , 
Signore  V' 

The  road  proved  very  rough,  leading  over 
lofty  hills,  fometimes  out  of  fight  of  the  fea. 
The  wind  was  high  and  cold,  and  I met,  con- 
trary to  expectation  in  this  climate, with  much 
ice.  Yet  here  the  myrtle  blooms,  uninjured, 
near  the  fea.  There  is  a great  conformity 
between  the  vegetable  productions  of  feme 
of  thefe  hills,  efpecially  of  thofe  that  bear 
pine  trees,  and  the  plants  of  Montpellier. 
For  inftance,  Lavandula  Spica , and  Stoechas , 
Ciflus  albidus  and  monfpeliejijis , Erica  fcopa- 
ria , with  its  rofaceous  galls ; but  efpecially 
Lithofpermum  fruticofum , which  had  never 
occurred  fince  we  left  Montpellier.  Erica 
arborea  was  plentiful,  likewife,  all  over  thefe 
hills.  The  Englifh  conful,  at  Genoa,  told 
me  this  heath  wTas  fent  from  hence  about 
thirty  years  ago  to  the  Kew  garden.  But 
what  pleafed  me  exceiTively,  was  a fine  fpe- 
cimen  of  Lichen  perlatus  in  fructification, 
the  firft  I ever  faw  in  that  ftate,  though  the 
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plant  itfelf  is  very  common.  We  reached 
Savone,  a fortified  town  fifteen  miles  from 
Finale,  in  good  time,  and  put  up  at  a very 
decent  inn,  the  Crofs  of  Malta,  without  the 
north  gate.  Here  Erica  arborca  is  ufed  for 
fuel ; but  the  fire  it  makes  is  rather  brilliant 
than  efficacious. 

After  dinner  I walked  into  fome  churches, 
the  common  refource  of  idle  travellers  in 
Italy ; but  the  term  of  my  difappointments 
in  this  purfuit  was  not  yet  exhaufted.  The 
citadel  of  Savone  is  very  confequential. 
Near  it  I gathered  the  remains  of  the  pretty 
Poa  Eragrojlis. 

I was  now  within  thirty  miles  of  my 
journey’s  end,  and  anxioufly  wifhed  to  get 
to  Genoa  in  good  time  the  next  day ; but  my 
conductor  was  pleafed  to  attend  mafs  in  the 
morning,  which  delayed  us  a little. 

Dec.  28.  About  feven  we  left  Savone,  and 
after  palling  over  a great  deal  of  bad  and 
mountainous  road,  fometimes  remote  from 
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the  fea,  and  among  pifturefque  cottages  and 
fields,  in  whofe  borders  grew  the  Carthufian 
pink,  Diaiithus  cartbujianorum , even  then  in 
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flower,  we  flopped  at  a fmall  town  on  the 
fea-fhore,  half  way  from  Savone  to  Genoa. 
Notwithftanding  the  reft  of  the  road  was 
level  and  good,  we  could  not  get  to  Genoa 
before  the  gates  were  fhut ; fo  I Was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  deep  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Pietro 
d’ Arena,  at  the  hotel  of  St.  Antonio,  a 
palace  indeed  to  fome  I had  lately  been  in ; 
but  impatience,  that  night,  would  have 
planted  thorns  under  the  fofteft  pillow. 

I)ec.  29.  When  in  the  bright  funny  morn- 
ing I looked  from  my  window,  and  faw  the 
palaces,  domes,  and  towers  of  this  juftly- 
termed  fnperb  town  rifing  one  above  an- 
other, the  noble  port,  the  fliips,  and  the 
great  appearance  of  wealth  and  populoufnefs 
around,  I was  ftruck  with  admiration. 
Genoa  was  once  the  extent  of  my  views  to- 
wards Italy.  The  kind  invitation  of  a friend, 
in  whofe  fociety  I had  fpent  much  happy 
time  in  London,  in  1783,  determined  me, 
when  I firft  fet  my  foot  on  the  continent,  to 
vifit  this  celebrated  place  if  poflible,  and 
I then  fcarcely  dared  to  think  of  going  far- 
ther. On  arriving,  however,  at  the  tliref- 
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hold  of  the  molt  interefting  country  in 
the  world,  it  was  inipoflible  to  turn  back. 

I walked  alone  into  the  town  by  the  gate 
of  St.  Thomas,  palling  the  Doria  palace, 
and  feveral  others,  all  in  a flyle  of  magni- 
ficence quite  new  to  me  ; and  came  at  length 
to  the  Strada  Balbi,  one  of  the  fined:  ftreets 
in  Genoa.  Not  that  it  is  very  ftriking,  either 
for  length  or  breadth ; but  few  ftreets  in 
Europe  can  vie  with  it  for  magnificence  of 
buildings,  or  for  neatnefs.  Here  I found 
my  friend,  the  Marquis  Elippolito  Durazzo, 
at  the  palace  of  his  father ; and  his  hearty 
reception  entirely  dilfipated  the  awe  which 
his  fuperb  marble  ftair-cafe,  and  formi- 
dable ranks  of  fervants  at  firft  infpired. 
Here  too  I met  with  that  cordial,  fo  beau- 
tifully defcribed  in  the  mcft  beautiful  of  all 
books,  as  “ cold  water  to  a thirfty  foul,”  in 
a large  packet  of  letters  from  England. 

My  next  care  was  to  procure  apartments 
in  an  excellent  hotel,  called  the  Gran  Cervo , 
and  then  to  find  out  my  banker,  the  Eng- 
lifti  conful,  Mr.  Brame,  to  whofe  civilities 
I was  afterwards  much  obliged,  and  for 
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none  more  than  his  making  me  that  very 
day  acquainted  with  Dr.  Batt,  a moft  inge- 
nious English  phyfician,  who  enjoys,  and 
deferves,  the  chief  practice  in  Genoa.  All 
this  bufinefs  was  fcarcely  tranfadted  before 
Dr.  Younge  arrived,  having  failed  from  St. 
Remo  early  the  preceding  morning.  This 
eventful  and  aufpicious  day  was  concluded 
in  a converfaziojte  at  the  Marquis  Durazzo’s, 
where  I immediately  became  acquainted 
with  the  feveral  individuals  of  that  amiable 
family,  the  firfb  to  which  I was  obliged  in 
Italy,  and  the  laft  that  I ought  to  forget. 

The  three  weeks  we  now  fpent  in  Genoa 
were  principally  devoted  to  feeing  the  many 
ftriking  objects  generally  vifited  by  ftrangers, 
as  the  churches,  palaces,  &c.  Of  thefe 
therefore  I fhall  chiefly  fpeak  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  ; referving  ether  particulars,  re- 
lative to  the  characters  and  manners  of  the 
people,  natural  hiftory,  &c.  till  I come  to 
this  town  again,  in  my  return  from  Italy, 
ivhcn  I faw  its  inhabitants  more  at  lcifure. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


GENOA. 


I H E magnificence  of  Genoa  does  not, 
in  general,  confift  in  the  dimenfions  of  its 
ftreets  or  fquares.  Of  the  former  fcarcely 
any,  except  Strada  Balbl  and  Strada  Nuova , 
are  wide  enough  to  admit  a coach.  The 
reft  are  indeed  ftraight  and  regular,  but  fo 
narrow,  and  often  fo  fteep,  as  to  be  only 
paffable  on  foot,  or  in  a chair;  and  fo  intri- 
cate, that  a ftranger  cannot  eafily  find  his 
way.  The  pavement,  however,  is  good 
and  well  kept,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets  is  an  advantage  in  hot  weather,  as 
they  are  impervious  to  the  fun’s  rays,  and 
well  ventilated  at  every  comer  by  fea  breezes. 
For  the  ftatelinefs  of  its  buildings,  this  town 
is,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  The  two  ftreets 
above  named,  are  almoft  entirely  com- 
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pofed  of  the  moft  fumptuous  palaces  in 
Europe,  whofe  mafly  pillars  and  cornices  of 
marble,  fpacious  courts,  arcades,  and  gal- 
leries, imprefs  the  fpeCtator  with  the  greateft 
ideas  of  magnificence ; and  whofe  noble 
apartments  are  furnifhed  with  the  richeft 
treafures  of  painting.  Yet  perhaps  Genoa 
is  Hill  more  remarkable  for  its  fituation. 
Placed  on  an  eminence  commanding  a fine 
bay,  and,  from  fome  points  of  view,  an 
extent  of  moft  beautiful  coaft  for  30  or  40 
miles  each  way;  fheltered  from  the  north 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  bold  and  verdant 
hills ; lefs  difperfed  than  Naples,  fo  that  the 
eye  can,  from  many  different  parts,  com- 
mand at  once  every  principal  object;  Genoa 
appears  to  me  the  fineft  profpeCt  of  a town 
I ever  beheld. 

The  ftyle  of  architecture  here  is  not  of 
the  pureft  kind,  though  often  rich  in  deco- 
ration. Some  of  the  palaces  are  painted  in 
frefco  on  the  outfide.  Thefe  paintings, 
though  perhaps  200  years  old,  are  not  ill 
preferved ; but  they  have  no  good  effeCt. 
Some  of  the  older  buildings  are  cafed  with 
black  and  white  marble,  in  alternate  hori- 
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zontal  ftripes,  which  is  perhaps  of  all  kinds 
of  building  the  moft  ugly. 

The  Cathedral  is  fo  decorated.  It  is  of  a 
very  ancient  date,  and  confequently  Gothic. 
The  three  door%  by  which  is  the  principal 
entrance,  are  richly  adorned  with  pillars  and 
pointed  arches,  like  mod  of  our  Englifh 
cathedrals  ; the  fquare  tower  has  nothing 
remarkable.  The  moft  famous  thing  about 
this  church  is  the  facred  cup,  fuppofed  to  be 
carved  out  of  one  folid  emerald,  about  a foot 
in  diameter,  faid  to  have  held  the  pafchal 
lamb  eaten  by  our  Saviour  with  his  difei- 
plcs.  It  is  alfo  reported  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  prefents  brought  by  the  obliging 
queen  of  Sheba  to  the  wife  Solomon  ; and 
if  Adam  had  been  recorded  to  have  ufed  a 
vafe  for  any  purpofe  whatever,  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  this.  Thefe  lofty  preten- 
fions,  it  feems,  are  lefs  controvertible  than 
the  nature  of  its  fubftance.  Not  that  I can 
fpeak.  from  my  own  obfervation ; for  this 
venerable  treafure  is  extremely  difficult  of 
accefs ; the  prudent  fenate  having  thought 
heft  that  it  fhould 

^ Be  hid  to  be  revered  the  more.” 
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No  one  can  fee  it  without  an  exprefs  de- 
cree of  the  council,  and  many  heavy  fees  in 
confequence.  I was  therefore  content  with 
the  report  of  a very  fkilful  chemift  and  mi- 
neralogift,  who  has  purpofely  examined  it, 
that  it  has  evidently  feveral  air-bubbles,  as 
Mr.  de  la  Condamine  obferved,  which  decide 
it  to  be  glafs.  It  is  neverthelefs  a fine  piece 
of  glafs,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

The  afhes  of  St.  John  Baptifh  are  faid  to 
be  preferved  in  this  church.  They  repofe 
in  a chapel  decorated  with  a profufion  of 
large  and  handfome  filver  lamps,  perpetually 
burning,  Thefe  holy  relicks  were  brought 
hither  from  Myra  in  1098,  fo  that  their 
reality  is  certainly  much  lefs  eafily  to  be  dif- 
proved,  than  that  of  the  emerald  vafe ; and 
miracles  innumerable  are  not  wanting  in 
their  favour,  which  I do  not  find  that  the 
faid  vafe  can  boafh 

The  Church  of  St,  Ambrofe,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  is  very  richly  orna- 
mented, and  in  a good  ftyle  of  architecture. 
Here  is  the  fepulchre  of  the  Durazzo  family. 
The  altar-piece  to  their  burying-place,  in  one 
jpf  the  crofs  aides,  is  one  of  the  fined  pictures 
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of  Guido  Rheni,  reprcfenting  the  AfTump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  confiding  of  twenty- 
fix  figures,  in  his  ftronger  manner.  Its 
compofition  and  general  effedt  much  refem- 
bles  his  famous  confultation  on  the  immacu- 
late conception,  formerly  at  Houghton.  The 
air  of  the  heads  is,  in  general,  extremely 
line.  The  fituation  of  this  pidture  is  fa- 
vourable, the  church  being  lighted  entirely 
from  the  attic  dory.  Oppofite  to  this  is  an 
admired  painting,  by  Rubens,  of  fome  holy 
Jefuit  curing  a demoniac,  a pidture  of  good 
effedt ; much  more  agreeable  than  the  cir- 
cumcifion  at  the  high-altar  by  the  fame  hand, 
in  which  is  a vulgar  virgin  in  red.  This 
is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  churches  in  Ge- 
noa, though  not  one  of  the  larged. 

The  Anunciata  is  much  more  fpacious, 
decorated  with  rich  marbles  difpofed  with 
little  tade,  and  not  yet  finifhed  on  the  out- 
fide.  The  columns  of  the  nave  are  of  white 
marble,  duted  with  red,  very  tawdry.  On 
one  altar  are  two  magnificent  twided  pillars 
of  brown  clouded  alabader,  fine  in  their 
kind.  Here  is  the  monument  of  the  Duke 
tie  Bouflers,  fent  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  de- 
fence 
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fence  of  Genoa  in  1747,  and  who  died  of 
the  finall-pox,  juft  as  his  judicious  meafures 
had  begun  to  diftrefs  the  Auftrian  army. 
The  fenate  have  commemorated  his  benefits 
in  a handfome  epitaph. 

After  the  many  gaudy  churches  which 
every  wher§  prefent  themfelves,  it  is  quite  a 
relief  to  vifit  that  noble  edifice  St.  Maria  di 
Carignano,  whofe  infide  is  only  white-wafh- 
ed,  and  owes  all  its  charms  to  its  architectu- 
ral beauty,  which  is  of  the  firft  rank.  Its 
form  is  a Greek  crofs,  with  a cupola  in  the 
centre.  At  the  angles  of  the  area,  under  the 
cupola,  are  four  coloflal  ftatues,  two  of  them 
by  the  celebrated  French  artift  Puget,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
That  of  St.  Sebaftian  certainly  deferves  the 
higheft  praife,  for  expreflion  of  piety  and 
refignation  under  great  pain,  as  well  as  for 
the  anatomy.  The  other,  reprefenting  St. 
Alexander  Sauli  a bifhop,  in  his  robes,  is 
remarkable  for  the  dignity  and  enthufiafm  of 
' its  gefture,  and  the  great  ftyle  of  the  dra- 
pery. The  fituation  of  this  church  being 
very  elevated,  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a lofty 
bridge  over  a dry  valley,  from  whence  the 
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view  of  the  bay  and  coaft  is  very  extenfive, 
and  which  is  a favourite  walk  in  a fummer’s 
evening  about  funfet. 

The  Ducal  Palace,  a vaft  and  folid  build- 
ing, contains  nothing  to  detain  a traveller 
long.  The  new  great  council-chamber, 
built  in  the  place  of  that  burnt  in  1777,  is 
an  extremely  magnificent  room,  about  120 
feet  long,  and  50  wide,  decorated  with  noble 
columns  of  Spanifh  brocatello,  a marble 
richly  variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  with 
ftatues  between  the  columns.  One  of  them, 
in  the  fluttering  French  ftyle,  reprefents  the 
Marechal  de  Richlieu,  who  fucceeded  the 
Duke  de  Bouflers  in  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  1747.  The  Genoefe  feem 
to  have  been  heartily  frightened  upon  that 
occafion,  and  not  without  reafon;  the  French 
certainly  faved  them  from  ruin.  Here  are 
copies  of  thofe  paintings  of  Solimene  which 
were  burnt  in  1 777,  and  of  which  every 
body  fpeaks  with  great  regret.  The  final  1 
fummer  council-chamber  is  alio  a richly  or- 
namented room,  where  are  fome  good  paint- 
ings relative  to  the  hiftory  of  Columbus. 
No  fubjcdt  can  be  more  interefting,  and  the 
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Genoefe  may  well  be  proud  of  their  great 
countryman.  Many  private  houfes  in  the 
town  abound  with  frefco  paintings,  in  which 
his  ftory  is  delineated,  and  the  parts  of  it 
are  in  many  inftances  very  pidurefque ; as 
his  departure  from  Europe  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  his  friends  ; his  adventures  in  the 
new  world,  and  his  prefenting  its  various 
productions  to  the  Spanilh  monarchs  on  his 
return,  amid  a group  of  aflonifhed  and  ad- 
miring courtiers.  He  has  lately  had  a frefh 
tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a mod  elegant  and 
full  hiftorical  eulogium,  in  Italian,  written  by 
the  M.  Hippolito  Durazzo,  and  beautifully 
printed  at  Parma,  along  with ' a fimilar  one, 
by  the  accomplifhed  M.  Nicola  Cattaneo,  in 
praife  of  Andrew  Doria,  that  truly  great  pa- 
triot, who,  after  having  faved  his  country  by 
his  wifdom  and  heroc'm,  refufed  its  offered 
fovereignty,  becaufe  he  thought  it  not  for  the 
intereft  of  the  date  that  fo  much  power 
fhould  be  veiled  in  one  man.  Such  cha- 
racters, however  rare,  repay  us  for  thole 
feenes  of  blood  and  perfidy,  “ that  fyltem 
of  villany  called  politics,”  of  which  hiltory 
is  generally  compofcd.  I cannot  help  copy- 
ing 
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ing  the  beautiful  infcription  on  the  pedeftal 
of  Andrew  Doria’s  ftatue,  in  the  great  court 
of  this  palace ; it  is  in  every  book,  but  its 
brevity  and  elegance  muft  be  my  excufe  : 

ANDRE/E  DORIA1, 

Quod  Rempublicam  diutius  oppreflam 
Priftinam  in  libertatem  vindicaverit, 

Patri  proinde  Patriae  appellato, 

Senatus  Januenfis  immortalis  mcraor  beneficii 
viventi  pofuit. 

That  this  republic  can  not  only  celebrate 
its  heroes  in  a ftyle  worthy  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  alfo  fulminate  its  anathemas  with  equal 
force  againft  its  unworthy  members,  the 
following  curious  infcriptions,  exactly  copied 
from  two  marble  flabs  on  the  outfide  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  will  evince. 

JOANNI  PAULO  BALBI, 

Hominum  peflimo,  fiagitijs  omnibus  imbuto, 
impuro,  ficario. 

Monetae  probatae  adulterine,  tonfori,  conflatori, 
infigni  furi,  et  vedtigalium  famofo  expilatori : 
ob  nefariam  in  remp.  confpirationem 
perduelli  majeftatis  publicato, 
fifco  bonis  vendicatis,  filijs  profcriptis, 
infami  pcena  laquei  damnato, 
ad  eternam  ignominiam  nefande  fui  memoriae 
lapis  hie  eredtus, 


anno  mdcl. 
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RAPHAEL  DE  TURRI  Q^Vij. 

Aliene  fubftantie  cundtis  artibus  expilator, 
improbus, 

Homicida,  Predonum  Confors,  & in  Patrio  Mari  Pirata, 
Proditor,  et  in  Majeflatem  Perduellis, 
Machinato  Reipce.  Excidio, 

Suppliers  Enormitate  Scelerum  fuperatis, 
Furcarum  fufpendio  iterato  damnatus, 
Adfcriptis  fifeo  bonis,  Profcriptis  Filijs, 

Dirutis  Immobilibus, 

Hoc  Perenni  Ignominie  Monimento, 

Ex  S.  C.  Deteftabilis  Efto. 

| 

Anno  mdclxxii. 


On  the  fubjeft  of  inferiptions,  I muff 
tranferibe  one  more,  very  celebrated  for  its 
neat  Latinity,  from  the  gate  which  leads  to 
the  mole. 

Au£ta  ex  S,  C.  mole 
Extru&aq.  Porta 
Propugnaculo.  Munita 
Urbem.  Cingebant.  Moenibus 
Quacumque.  Alluitur.  Mari. 

Anno  mdliii. 

This  was  compofed  by  Bonfadio,  a famous 
grammarian  and  hiftorian,  who  prided  him- 
felf  fo  much  upon  this  infeription,  that  having 

been 
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been  condemned  to  death  for  a fcandalous 
crime,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  palled  this  gate, 
that  he  died  willingly,  as  this  infcription 
would  immortalize  his  name.  This  predic- 
tion has  been  more  fully  verified,  than  the 
composition  in  itfelf  perhaps  may  feem  to 
juftify.  With  refpedt  to  the  character  of 
Bonfadio,  Bayle  has  pretty  clearly  proved, 
that  whether  he  were  innocent  or  guilty  of 
the  imputed  crime,  his  real  offence  was, 
having  fpoken  too  freely  of  certain  perfons 
in  his  Annals  of  Genoa.  The  date  of  the 
above  infcription  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  de 
Thou,  who  fixes  his  death  in  1560,  whereas 
Ghilini  makes  it  1551. 

Dr.  Batt  Ihewed  us  the  great  hofpital,  one 
of  the  largeft  and  moll  fuperb  in  Europe. 
It  is  open  to  the  fick  of  all  nations  and  re- 
ligions, and  contains  from  1200  to  2000 
patients.  About  700  women  and  1200  men 
are  admitted  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  for 
wounds  with  knives  or  ftilettos ; a dreadful 
fa£t,  almofi:  Sufficient  to  brand  the  national 
character  with  the  general  deteftation  of 
mankind.  Yet  the  very  people  whofe  quick 
paffions  urge  them  to  Such  horrors,  would 

Shudder 


ihudder  at  the  deliberate  brutality  of  an 
Englifh  boxing  match ; and  what  would 
they  think  if  their  fuperiors  delighted  in  fet- 
ting  them  together  by  the  ears  for  their  own 
amufement ! They  would  then  probably 
foon  make  their  poignards  inftruments  of 
juflice. 

This  hofpital  is  ornamented  with  marble 
ftatues,  generally  badly  executed,  of  its  be- 
nefactors. Thofe  perfons  who  have  given 
to  the  amount  of  50,000  livres  (about  1400I.) 
and  under  100,000,  are  rcprefented  handing; 
thofe  who  have  bellowed  more  than  100,000 
are  in  a fitting  pollure.  The  apothecary’s 
fhop  is  convenient,  with  a fmall  garden  ad- 
joining. 

Not  far  diflant  is  a fmaller  hofpital  for 
incurables,  with  a better  garden  ; the  build- 
ing is  likewife  magnificently  adorned  with 
ftatues  and  columns  of  marble. 

We  heard  an  anecdote  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  Entering  Genoa 
on  horfeback,  with  few  attendants,  he  acci- 
dentally palled  the  great  hofpital,  and  being 
(truck  wilih  its  appearance,  would  inftantly 
alight  and  vifit  it ; notwithftanding  the  re- 
Vol.  I.  R monftrances 
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fnotiftranccs  of  his  followers,  and  the  people 
of  the  houfe,  who  told  him  the  fenate  wiffied 
him  to  fee  that  and  every  thing  elfe  hereafter 
at  leifure,  and  in  a manner  more  befitting 
his  dignity.  But  the  judicious  prince  repli- 
ed, he  was  more  defirous  of  examining  fuch 
things  in  their  common  ftate,  in  order  to' 
judge  of  their  real  merits,  which  he  could 
ill  do  when  they  were  difguifed  by  a formal 
preparation.  We  were  not  told  whether  his 
Imperial  Majefty  viiited  the  celebrated  fpot 
in  a ftreet  jufi:  by,  where  the  revolution  in 
1746  began,  and  which  is  marked  by  fome 
white  flones  in  the  pavement.  At  that  time 
this  town  was  in  the  moft  abjeft  fubmiffion 
to  the  Germans,  who  plundered  it  without 
mercy,  behaving  to  its  inhabitants  with  the 
ufual  infolence  of  Haves  become  conquerors. 
The  Genoefe  were  made  to  drag  their  own 
cannon  to  the  Auftrian  camp  ; but  one  day, 
in  Dec.  1746,  as  a brave  republican  wras  fo 
employed,  in  this  very  fpot,  he  received  a 
b’ow  from  a German  officer,  which  roufed 

A 

his  latent  indignation.  His  fpirit  was  com- 
municated inftantly  to  the  fpedators,  and 
through  the  town.  The  whole  body  of 

people. 
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people,  unaided  by  the  fearful  fenate,  fell 
on  their  oppreffors,  who  were  foon  driven 
out  in  confternation.  The  neighbouring 
peafants  feconded  the  efforts  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  formed  themfelves  with  won- 
derful order  into  an  army.  The  Prince 
Doria  beat  the  enemy’s  general  in  the  fuburb 
of  St.  Pietro  d’arena,  and  the  Auftrians  fled 
in  the  moft  daftardly  manner,  leaving  all 
their  baggage  and  ammunition  in  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors,  and  4000  of  their  own 
number  prifoners  in  the  Albergo. 

The  Albergo  is  an  hofpital  for  poor  and 
infirm  people,  as  well  as  a houfe  of  correo 
tion  for  diforderly  women.  It  is  not  infe- 
rior in  magnificence  to  thofe  hofpitals  juft 
mentioned,  and  like  them  indeed  feems  to 
have  had  fhew  more  than  real  utility  con- 
fidered  in  its  plan.  The  architects  were 
more  accuftomed  to  build  palaces,  than  to 
accommodate  poverty  and  ficknefs.  But  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  in  excufe,  that  the  art 
of  planning  hofpitals  has  not  been  under- 
ftood  any  where  till  very  lately. 

The  chapel  of  the  Albergo  is  remarkable 
for  two  pieces  of  fculpture*  Of  the  praifes 
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ot  that  on  the  high  altar,  the  virgin  amend- 
ing to  heaven,  by  Puget,  all  French  books 
are  full ; I prefume  not  quite  undefervedly, 
though  its  firft  view  difappointed,  and  even 
difpleafed  me,  on  account  of  the  affectation 
of  its  air  and  drapery ; but  I muft  acknow- 
ledge my  attention  was  foon  entirely  with- 
drawn from  this  ftatue,  by  an  accidental 
glance  to  the  left,  where  another  fculpture 
over  a fmall  altar  rivetted  my  eyes,  and  every 
faculty  of  my  mind,  in  a tranfport  of  admi- 
ration and  tender  compafhon,  as  fervent  as 
ever  Mrs.  Siddons  herfelf  excited.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  bas-relief  by  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarota,  fo  {lightly  mentioned 
by  De  la  Lande,  and  not  at  all  by  Cochin, 
or  the  Abbe  Richard ; but  which,  for  the 
honour  of  our  country,  has  been  fufficiently 
avenged  by  the  animated  pen  of  Lady  Mil- 
ler. I am  not  a little  proud  at  having  felt  as 
{he  did  on  the  fubjedf,  without  being  pre- 
poffeffed,  except  indeed  by  the  common 
guide  book  of  Genoa,  compiled  as  it  fhould 
feem  from  various  authors,  and  which  cele- 
brates this  inimitable  mafter-piece,  in  fome 
degree,  as  it  deferves.  The  Abbe  Dupaty 
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has  noticed  it  Iikewife  in  few,  but  forcible 
words.  The  fubjedt  confifts  of  two  heads 
about  the  natural  fize  ; a dead  Chrift,  and 
his  mother  bending  over  him.  Words  can- 
not do  juliice  to  the  expreflion  of  grief  in 
the  Virgin.  It  is  not  merely  natural  in  the 
highefl  degree  ; ’tis  the  grief  of  a character 
refined  and  foftened  above  humanity.  The 
contemplation  of  it  recals  every  affedling 
fcene,  every  pathetic  incident  of  one’s  whole 
life.  Thofe  who  have  watched  all  the  ago- 
nizing turns  of  countenance  of  the  great 
actrefs  above  mentioned,  in  the  parts  of 
Ilabella  and  Belvidere,  can  alone  form  a 
conception  of  the  wonderful  effcdt  of  this 
marble  ; in  contemplating  it,  every  exquifite 
variety  of  that  expreflion  fecms  to  pafs  in 
turn  over  its  breathing  features.  The  reader 
muft  pardon  my  enthufiafm.  This  was  the 
firft  truly  fine  piece  of  fculpture  I ever  faw. 
I had  not  before  any  conception  of  the 
powers  of  the  art.  I fhall  have  very  few 
occafions  of  relapfing  into  fuch  rapture. 

We  were  told  of  fome  Englifh  gentleman 
who  would  lately  have  bought  this  bas-relief 
at  any  price,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 
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The  Count  Durazzo,  fome  time  Imperial 
Ambaflador  at  Venice,  is  one  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  and  polite  noblemen  in  Genoa. 
His  collection  of  old  prints  is  very  rich  and 
extenfive,  having  been  made  in  the  courfe 
of  many  years  refearches,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  formed  a fimilar  collection,  with 
unlimited  pains  and  expence,  for  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxony,  brother-in-law  to  the  late 
Emperor.  Thefe  collections  are  celebrated 
in  a diflertation,  printed  in  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  manner  at  Parma,  at  the  Count’s  ex- 
pence ; for  a copy  of  which  I am  indebted 
to  his  favour.  He  poflfefies  fome  good  fmall 
bronzes ; a fine  picture  of  Sufanna  and  the 
elders  by  Rubens,  and  fome  others.  We 
examined,  at  leifure,  a very  good  collection 
of  infeCts,  found  chiefly  about  Venice  and 
Genoa  by  a fervant  of  the  Count. 

This  gentleman  refides  in  a part  of  that 
fumptuous  palace,  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
nobleft  in  Italy,  which  belongs  to  his  elder 
brother,  the  Senator  Marcellino  Durazzo, 
the  head  of  this  family.  Its  front  in  Strada 
Jialbi  has  twenty-five  windows  in  a row, 
The  entrance  is  noble,  and  an  arch  on  the 
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oppofite  Tide  of  the  court,  ornamented  with 
fuperb  oleander  trees,  has  a very  fine- thea- 
trical effedt.  Every  ftep  of  the  great  ftair- 
cafe  is  one  ftupendous  block  of  blue  and 
white  Carara  marble.  The  fecond  floor,  as 
ufual  in  Genoa,  is  the  principal  one,  and 
fitted  up  in  the  moil  princely  ftyle.  It  is 
on  a level  with  a terrace,  which  connects  the 
two  wings  towards  the  fea,  and  from  whence 
is  a view  of  the  bay  and  coaft.  Moft  of 
the  Genoefe  palaces  have  a terrace  of  this 
kind,  where  in  fummer  it  is  ufual  to  fup, 
among  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  other 
flowering  fhrubs  in  large  pots. 

The  collection  of  pictures  is  numerous, 
and  confifts  of  fome  very  capital  ones,  among 
a.  number  of  inferior  merit.  The  names  of 
the  artifts  do  not  make  fo  great  a figure  as 
thofe  of  fome  other  collections ; becaufe 
here  are  fcarcely  any  bad  pictures  kept 
merely  on  account  of  their  names.  I (hall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  good  one9 
of  this  or  any  other  collection,  but  fhall 
make  a few  remarks  on  fuch  as,  for  fome 
reafon  or  other,  engaged  my  attention,  by 
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no  means  pretending  that  what  I noticed 
W^re  always  the  heft. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  mafler-piece 
of  Paul  Veronefe,  for  it  is  efteemed  no  lefs, 
of  the  Magdalen  at  our  Saviour’s  feet ; 
undoubtedly  the  hi  ll  painting  in  the  Durazzo 
collection.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  celebrated 
pictures  in  Italy,  and  in  complete  preferva-. 
tion  ; fo  that  the  artift’s  eminent  ikill  in  co- 
louring  is  feen  to  great  perfection.  As  to 
the  compofition,  it  feemcd  to  me  that  one 
figure,  which  is  a portrait  of  Paul  Veronefe 
himfelf,  is  made  too  confpicuous,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principal  aCtion,  and 
yet  unavoidably  attracting  notice,  Chrift, 
on  the  contrary,  is  too  much  in  the  dark,  and 
?m  awkward  iinpleafmg  figure.  The  Mag- 
dalen is  admirable  ; her  head  charming,  and 
fier  hands  are  life  itfelf  in  every  refpeCt, 
The  whole  effeCt  of  the  picture  is  unufually 
firikipg.  We  did  not  fee  the  celebrated 
copy,  faid  to  be  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from 
the  original.  It  is  kept  in  fome  private 
apartments,  belonging  to  a branch  of  the 
family  with  which  we  were  not  acquainted. 
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De  la  Lande  ftrangely  errs  in  attributing  the 
above  pi&ure  to  Rubens. 

We  admired  a Jew  Rabbi  by  Rembrandt, 
much  like  that  once,  alas  ! at  Houghton : 
Juno  (licking  the  eyes  of  Argus  to  her  pea- 
cock, by  Rubens ; rich  in  colouring,  but 
the  idea  is  better  in  poetry  than  in  the  detail 
of  painting ; and  an  Ecce  Elomo  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  in  his  wonderfully  foft  high-fini(hed 
ftyle.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  capital  per- 
formances of  Luca  Giordano,  mentioned 
by  every  traveller  who  has  defcribed  Genoa, 

An  antique  bud  of  Vitellius  is  executed 
with  fuch  precifion,  in  all  the  inequalities  of 
fkin,  as  to  be  difgufting ; but  it  is  very  cha- 
racterise, and  gives  a perfect  idea  of  im- 
perial bealtlinefs. 

The  other  Durazzo  palace  belonged,  at 
this  time,  to  Mr.  Marcejlino  Durazzo,  who 
died  foon  after  my  fil'd  vifit  to  Genoa,  and 
it  is  now  the  property  of  his  elded  fon, 
Jacomo  Filippo.  Having  been  in  this  houfe 
almod  every  day,  1 examined  the  pictures 
at  leifure.  There  are  feveral  very  good  ones 
of  the  Bologna  fchool,  particularly  an  Ecce 
Homo,  with  feveral  figures  by  Annibal  Ca- 
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racci,  and  fome  very  fine  portraits  by  Van- 
dyke. One  of  them,  a boy  in  a white  drefs, 
is  mofl:  inimitable,  for  eafe,  truth,  and  fpirit, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  heft  pi&ure  in  the 
colle&ion.  Three  children  and  a dog,  by 
the  fame  mafter,  are  excellent  likewife. 

The  death  of  Adonis,  by  Domenichino,  is 
very  pleafing.  The  accomplifhed  lady  of 
the  houfe  has  copied  this  admirably  in  water- 
colours, and  has  defigned  and  executed  a 
companion  to  it  herfejf  of  Acts  and  Gala- 
tea, 

Democritus  and  Heraclitus  bySpagnoletto, 
are  more  natural  than  pleafing.  They  are 
clofe  copies  of  low  fife,  Apollo  flaying 
Marfias,  by  Paul  Veronefe,  is  as  mean  in 
execution,  as  its  fubjeft  is  odious  and  un- 
worthy. Apollo  is  attending  as  carefully  to 
the  ftroke  of  his  knife,  as  a ftudent  of  ana- 
tomy in  a diffe&ing-room.  There  are  fome4 
ineftimable  pi&ures  of  a fmall  fize  by  the 
Caraccis,  particularly  the  death  and  burial 
of  St.  Stephen. 

A ftaircafe  of  Carara  marble  has  not  long 
been  finifhed,  at  the  expence  of  about  6000k 
The  architect  was  unluckily  confined  for 
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room,  fo  that  the  way  from  the  ftaircafe  to 
the  gallery  is  rather  awkward  ; but  on  the 
whole  it  is  a fuperb  drudure.  The  apart- 
ments are  commodious  and  elegant. 

It  is  inconceivable  where  many  travel- 
writers  have  picked  up  that  abfurd  notion  of 
the  Italian  nobility,  and  efpecially  the  Ge- 
noefe,  never  inhabiting  their  belt  rooms. 
The  Genoefe  are,  above  all  others,  reproach- 
ed with  this,  and  accufed  of  leaving  the  bed 
part  of  their  houfes  defolate,  to  live  in  little 
dirty  out-of-the-way  rooms  and  garrets. 
Their  fined  apartments  are  indeed  * at  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
garrets ; and  fo  far  only  the  accufation  is 
true.  But  I mud  pafs  over  fuch  particulars 
at  prefent,  and  proceed  to  the  palace  of  Mr, 
Francis  Balbi,  in  the  fame  dreet  with  the 
above.  Here  is  a very  fine  and  numerous 
colledion  of  paintings. 

Jofeph  explaining  the  dreams  of  the  butler 
and  baker,  by  Cappucino,  pleafes  every  body. 

An  Ecce  Homo  by  Vandyke,  one  of  his 
fined  performances.  Portraits  of  the  wife  and 
child  of  the  fame  great  painter,  by  himfelf: 
jud  what  portraits  ought  to  be.  His  own 
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accompanies  them,  and  is  equally  excellent. 
St.  John  Baptift  in  the  defart,  by  Guido 
Rheni,  a picture  of  fublime  character.  His 
St.  Jerome  pleafed  me  lefs. 

A fingular  compofition  of  Rubens,  reprc- 
fenting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  angels, 
faints,  his  own  three  wives,  and  various 
other  figures ; the  fubjedt  too  abfurd  for 
criticifm  ; but  the  colouring  and  effieft  as 
excellent  as  in  any  of  this  mafter’s  works. 

A Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine, 
by  Corregio,  is  a moft  exquifitely  finifhed 
picture,  full  of  grace  and  nature. 

How  differently  excellent  is  the  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony,  by  Breugel ! It  is  hard 
to  fay,  whether  the  invention  or  the  execu- 
tion of  this  painter’s  works  are  moll  won- 
derful. 

Two  old  pictures  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
one  a Holy  Family,  the  other  a Nativity, 
are  very  curious. 

But  the  moft  ftriking  picture  of  the  whole, 
is  the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Michael 
Angelo  da  Caravaggio  ; nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  effect  of  the  fupernatural  light. 

The  palace  of  Mr.  James  Balbi,  lituated 
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likewife  in  the  ftreet  of  the  fame  name,  con- 
tains many  valuable  pictures.  The  portraits 
of  an  aged  Senator  and  his  wife  fitting,  and 
another  of  three  children,  all  by  Vandyke, 
are  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  effeT.  The 
two  former  are  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  come  very  near  two  pictures  of 
his  which  I once  faw,  in  private  hands,  at 
Yarmouth. 

Two  excellent  landfcapes  by  Rubens,  in 
his  own  rich  and  mafterly  ftyle,  which  is 
very  peculiar,  and  will  not  bear  imitation. 
In  one  of  them  is  a rainbow  ; for  what 
would  not  this  great  colorift  dare  to  attempt, 
and  what  has  he  not  effected  ? 

A triumph  by  the  fame  painter,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  Bacchus  ; but  as  the  principal  figure 
is  wanting,  this  feems  to  be  only  a piece  of 
a picture. 

A holy  family,  likewife  by  Rubens,  in 
which  the  little  Jefus,  feated  in  his  cradle, 
is  embracing  St.  John,  who  receives  his  ca- 
reftes  with  a fweet  complacency  and  fenfibi- 
lity  to  which  no  words  can  do  juftice.  Whe- 
ther prejudiced  by  this  inimitable  piece  of 
expreftion  or  not,  I cannot  but  efteem  this 
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the  belt  picture  in  the  collection.  There  is 
a duplicate  of  it  in  the  Palace  Pitti  at  Flo* 
rence,  very  badly  engraved  in  a collection 
of  the  Grand  Duke’s  principal  pictures  in 
two  volumes. 

There  are  many  other  paintings  highly 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  palace,  as  a Cardinal 
with  Luther  and  Calvin,  faid  to  be  by  Se- 
baftian  Del  Piombo.  Two  children,  by 
Lucas  van  Leyden.  A Magdalen  and  two 
heads,  by  Julius  Csefar  Procaccino.  St.  Se- 
baftian,  by  Vandyke.  Adam  and  Eve,  by 
Breugel.  Three  large  works  of  Luca  Gior- 
dano, of  Which  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
pleafed  me  the  beft.  An  inimitable  laughing 
beggar,  by  Spagnoletto. 

The  Brignole  Palace,  Palazzo  Rojfo , is 
furnlfhed  with  a very  capital  collection  of 
pictures.  Among  others,  a dead  Cleopatra 
by  Guido  Rheni.  Rubens  and  his  wife, 
with  a fatyr  and  a cupid,  all  in  a merry 
mood,  by  himfelf.  Judith  and  Ffolophernes 
by  Paul  Veronefe,  in  which  that  artift  has 
given  a fpecimen  of  good  painting,  though 
of  bad  tafte,  in  the  bleeding  trunk.  Some 
portraits  by  Paris  Bordone,  and  feveral  others. 

For 
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For  richnefs  of  decoration,  few  palace^ 
can  vie  'with  that  of  the  Serra  family  in 
Strada  nuova.  The  faloon  is  fingularly 
magnificent,  the  columns,  cornice,  &c.  being 
gilt,  and  the  fpaces  between  the  columns 
entirely  compofed  of  looking-glafs,  fo  that 
the  whole  is  multiplied  without  end.  The 
ceiling  is  tolerably  painted  by  a French  artiftj 
but  the  decorations  did  not  appear  quite 
finifhed.  Some  other  rooms  are  richly  fitted 
up,  and  in  a good  tafte,  but  the  pictures 
trifling. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  palaces 
in  Genoa  wTell  worth  vifiting ; but  unlefs  a 
traveller  has  more  than  ordinary  time  and 
patience,  he  muft  leave  many  things  unfeen 
in  every  town. 

In  a walk  on  the  ramparts  next  the  fea, 
and  then  through  the  fuburbs  to  the  eaft,  we 
Humbled  on  a fine  old  palace,  belonging  to 
the  Sauli  family,  now  ufed  for  a gauze  ma- 
nufactory. Its  architecture  and  ornaments 
are  admirable,  and  its  prcfent  ftate  of  dilapi- 
dation is  no  difadvantagc  to  the  effeCt  of  the 
whole.  This  is  the  worft  part  of  the  town. 
We  proceeded  to  the  Zerbino,  a villa  belong- 
7 ing 
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trig  to  One  of  the  Balbis,  in  a moll  beautiful 
fituation  near  the  new  walls.  The  formality 
of  the  gardens  is  atoned  for  by  the  profpedt 
of  the  town  and  bay,  and  by  the  abundance 
of  fine  water  falling  in  cafcades,  fhaded  with 
luxuriant  ferns,  efpecially  Maiden-hair  (Adi* 
antum  Capillus^Veneris ). 

The  environs  of  Genoa  pofiefs  one  gar- 
den  profeffedly  in  the  Englifh  tafte,  that  of 
Mr.  Lomellini  at  Pegy.  It  is  planted  with 
great  plenty  of  Erica  arbor ea  of  a large  fize, 

Arbutus  Unedo , Myrtle,  Evergreen  Oak,  &c* 

% \ 

One  of  the  prettied;  things  in  the  garden  is 
an  artificial  ruin  of  a temple,  fituated  in  a 
Wood,  with  water.  Two  very  long  and 
high  cut  hedges  of  fmall-leaved  Myrtle,  lead 
from  the  road  to  the  houfe,  ftriking  on  ac- 
count of  their  materials  only,  and  quite  un- 
like the  ftyle  of  the  garden.  On  fome  large 
trees  behind  the  houfe,  I firft  obferved  Hyp- 
num  Smitbii,  Dicks.  Fafc . 2.  p.  10. 

• Dr.  Caneferi,  Profeifor  of  Natural  Eliftory, 
took  us  to  the  Univerfity,  a fumptuous  col- 
lege, formerly  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  and 
remarkable  for  its  magnificent  court,  flair- 
cafe,  and  galleries,  and  two  noble  lions  of 
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marble  by  Parodi.  The  colledion  of  ml* 
nerals  is  large  and  good,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
paratus for  lectures  on  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philofophy.  Dr.  Batt  is  Profeflor  of 
Chemiftry.  This  inftitution  is  but  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  endowments  far  from  fplen- 
did.  Science  is  a plant  of  flow  growth ; 
nor  is  it  yet  a fafhionable  purfuit  among  the 
Genoefe.  The  Durazzo  family  hand  almoft 
Tingle  as  its  encouragers. 

The  opera  at  Genoa  is  pretty  good  ; but 
it  was  tedious  to  fee  the  fame  piece  night 
after  night,  though  a good  one,  Virginia, 
Confequently  few  people  attended  to  the 
performance,  except  when  a favourite  air 
occurred.  This  honour  was  conftantly  paid 
to  that  charming  fong  : 

u Idol  mio , quejl  alma  amante , 
t(  Sempre  fida  a te  fara.” 

The  ballets,  after  every  ad,  are  fometimes 
varied,  but  they  are  not  excellent.  The 
audience  are  chiefly  employed  in  paying  and 
receiving  vifits.  A raifed  gallery,  on  a level 
with  the  lower  boxes,  communicates  with 
the  pit,  and  affords  the  gentlemen  a means 
Vol.  I,  S of 
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of  communication  with  the  ladies  in  their 
boxes  very  commodioufly.  In  fummer  the 
operas  are  comic,  and  very  good. 

The  noble  Genoefe  lay  afide  all  titles,  but 
that  of  Patrizio  Genoefe.  Though  many  of 
them,  in  confequence  of  the  fiefs  or  eftates 
they  poflefs  in  other  countries,  are  by  right 
Marquifles  or  Counts,  they  are  generally 
called  plain  Signore , and  always  by  their 
Chriftian  names,  as  are  their  ladies  likewife. 
They  conftantly  drefs  in  black,  with  valuable 
laces,  but  no  jewels,  except  in  rings,  with 
which  their  fingers  are  often  enormoufly 
loaded.  In  the  country,  and  in  a morning, 
they  wear  an  undrefs  of  colours. 

Many  of  the  older  houfes  here,  as  in 
Bologna  and  other  towns,  have  lofty  watch- 
towers,  which  were  fafe  places  of  retreat 
before  the  invention  of  guns.  They  are 
worth  afcending  for  the  fake  of  the  view. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  being  St.  An- 
thony’s day,  we  witnefled  a curious  cere- 
mony, the  blefling  of  all  the  horfes,  afles, 
and  mules  in  the  town,  which  were  led, 
decked  out  with  ribbands,  to  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  church  dedicated  to  this  beaft- 
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loving  Saint,  where  a prieft  flood  ready  to 
fprinkle  them  with  holy  water.  Some  of 
thefe  animals  took  it  with  much  greater 
devotion  than  others ; feveral  feemed  as 
much  frightened  as  the  devil  himfelf  could 
have  been  at  the  holy  fprinkling.  This 
is  performed  every  year,  and  the  Doge  is 
always  prefent — A laudable  and  pious  co- 
operation of  church  and  hate,  who  wifely 
keep  one  another  in  countenance  in  this  holy 
and  beneficial  ceremony ! 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

FROM  GENOA  TO  PISA  AND  FLORENCE: 


Jan.  1 8.  1787.  StILL  preferring  land, 
however  unhofpitable,  to  the  fea,  I pro- 
ceeded on  horfeback  for  Seftri  di  Levante, 
30  miles  from  Genoa,  on  the  coaft  to  the 
Taft.  Dr.  Younge  chofe  to  go  in  a felucca, 
and  we  met  at  the  place  of  our  deftination 
about  dufk. 

I found  the  road  in  the  beginning  bad  and 
ftony,  but  in  fome  parts  level  and  fine  as  an 
Englifh  turnpike,  lying  along  the  fhore,  and 
planted  with  a row  of  American  aloes  on 
each  fide. 

The  olive  trees  afforded  a little  more 
Lichen  perlatus  in  fructification.  Part  of 
the  way  -was  hilly,  and  the  country  romantic, 
out  of  light  of  the  fea.  Helleborus  viridis , 
if  I am  not  miftaken,  grew  by  the  road  fide  ; 
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and  at  a diftance  ail  Erica  with  red  flowers, 
probably  the  true  multiflora.  The  country 
Teemed  rich  in  plants,  efpecially  mofles. 

Jan.  19.  I was  told  it  was  nearly  im- 
poflible  to  go  farther  by  land  ; and  the  wind 
being  contrary,  with  much  rain,  we  were 
obliged  to  remain  at  Seftri,  and  had  no  other 
way  of  venting  our  difpleafure  than  by 
means  of  a burnt  flick  on  the  wall,  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  adverfe  winds  and  faithlefs  billows  croft, 

A liftlefs  wanderer  on  a foreign  coaft  *, 

While  rugged  rocks  refufe  the  opening  flower. 

Nor  even  a mofs  beguiles  the  tedious  hour ; 
While,  if  to  Heav’n  I turn  my  anxious  eye, 

No  ray  of  hope  illumes  the  ftormy  fky. — 

But  I got  no  farther — dinner  came — Phoebus 
was  more  friendly  to  us  than  to  infpire  more 
fuch  verfes,  and  the  weather  cleared  up. 
We  found  plenty  of  Lichens  in  fine  order 
for  gathering,  and  that  elegant  fern  Acrojli - 
chum  Mar  an  tee. 

Seftri  ftands  on  a finall  ifthmus,  which 
connedls  a high  rock  with  the  main  land,  fo 
that  there  is  a fnug  little  port  on  each  fide. 
The  town  itfelf  is  miferable. 
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Jan . 20.  It  being  a dead  calm,  we  were 
rowed  in  the  felucca  30  miles,  clofe  under 
the  high  craggy  fhore,  clothed  with  Indian 
figs,  to  Lerici,  a wretched  town  in  the 
Golfa  della  Spetia.  The  view  of  this  noble 
gulf,  as  we  entered  it  by  moon-light,  was 
beyond  defcription  beautiful ; nor  fhall  I for- 
get the  failor’s  evening  hymn  as  we  paffed 
the  caftle  of  Porto  Venere,  while  the  moon- 
beams trembled  on  the  glaffy  furface  of  the 
water ; and  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour, 
with  its  rich  and  fwelling  coafts,  prefented 
itfelf  at  once. 

Lerici  poffeffes  an  execrable  inn,  with  an 
infcription  fignifying,  that  the  King  of  Swe- 
den flept  there  in  November  1773.  We 
foon  learned,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey, 
that  fuch  infcriptions  were  very  bad  omens, 
and  that  Monarchs,  with  reverence  be  it 
fpoken  ! are  but  indifferent  travelling  guides. 
We  bargained  before-hand,  as  is  neceffary 
in  Italy,  for  our  fupper  and  lodging ; but, 
having  had  coffee  next  morning,  were  fur- 
prifed  to  find  it  charged  about  as  much  as 
all  the  reft  put  together.  On  complaining, 
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Tve  were  told,  with  the  moft  cool  effrontery, 
that  coffee  was  not  in  the  original  bargain. 

Jan.  21.  Travelled  poll  in  a miferable 
cabriolet  to  Pifa.  The  road  lay  through 
Venza,  Maffa,  a refpe&able  place,  and  Pietra 
Santa,  in  all  feven  polls,  or  about  forty  miles, 
not  hilly.  There  is  a ferry  in  the  laft  poll, 
which  I would  advife  all  travellers  to  pafs 
by  day-light,  and  not,  as  was  our  fate,  in 
the  dark.  The  gates  of  Pifa  were  readily 
opened.  A fhabby  young  abbe,  whole  title 
neverthelefs  appeared  on  his  baggage,  Ilmolto 
illujire  Esf  molto  river cnde  /ignore , &c.  &c. 
but  a ftranger  to  us,  took  the  advantage  of 
coming  gratis  in  our  felucca  from  Genoa, 
and  of  riding  on  the  back  of  the  chaife,  for 
we  had  barely  room  for  ourfelves  within. 
His  illuftrious  reverence  ftill  farther  deigned 
to  beg  of  us  when  we  feparated  at  Pifa ; fo 
condefcending  are  the  great  when  they  have 
any  advantage  in  view  ! Yet  we  afterwards 
faw  this  abbe  appearing  with  due  dignity  at 
the  Carnival  at  Rome. 

Jan . 22,  One  day  fulficed  for  the  curio  - 
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Titles  of  Pifa.  It  is  a large  depopulated  old 
town.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  fcarcely 
to  amount  to  20, coo  at  prefent,  though 
formerly  five  or  fix  times  as  many,  when 
the  republic  was  in  its  profperity,  and  the 
arts  fiourifhed  with  commerce  under  the 
banners  of  Liberty.  Then  its  thoufand  towers 
were  pofiefled  by  as  many  patrician  families, 
whofe  valour  kept  at  a diftance  all  external 
mifchief,  and  whofe  ambition  and  interefts 
were  too  equally  balanced  to  make  them 
dangerous  at  home.  At  length  the  treacher- 
ous and  ill-fated  Hugolino  grafped  at  the 
fplendid  phantom  of  power,  by  deferting 
his  poll  in  an  important  armament  againft 
the  Genoefe,  and  with  his  corrupt  adherents 
took  pofleflion  of  this  defencelefs  country. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  even  plotted  with 
the  Florentines  againft  its  interefts ; and 
though  he  foon  juftly  paid  for  his  crimes  with 
his  life,  the  vi&ories  obtained  by  the  Genoefe 
and  Florentines,  added  to  inteftine  broils,  at 
laft  reduced  this  famous  republic  to  fubmit 
itfelf  to  the  latter  in  the  year  1406,  after 
having,  in  fome  meafure,  alleviated  its  dif- 
grace,  by  fuftaining  a rigorous  fiege.  Many 
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families  upon  this  deferted  it  in  indignation. 
The  country  too  was  depopulated,  and,  from 
want  of  cultivation,  became  unhealthy.  The 
convulfions  of  Florence  itfelf  foon  called 
the  attention  of  that  hate  from  its  new  ac- 
quifition ; and  Pifa  has  ever  fmce  been  a 
humble  dependant  on  the  fate  of  its  con- 
querors ; often  fuffering  from  their  misfor- 
tunes, but  feldom  deriving  any  great  benefit 
from  their  profperity.  The  prefent  race  of 
fovereigns  are  accuftomed  to  vifit  it  occafi- 
onally  ; and  Pifa  has  had  its  fhare  of  the 
general  happinefs,  under  their  wife  adminif- 
tration. 

Here  is  an  Univerfity  with  anObfervatory, 
and  a Botanic  Garden.  The  latter  feemed 
well  hocked  with  hardy  plants,  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnasan  fyftem.  Scir- 
pus  Holofchcenus  was  here  named  J 'uncus 
conglomeratus , as  at  Montpellier.  Rbapis 
Jlabclliformis , the  Chinefe  Palm,  already 
mentioned  at  Leyden,  p.  n.  was  here  in 
fruit ; and  we  were  told  it  was  eaten  at  the 
Grand  Duke’s  table.  Unluckily  taking  it 
for  a Chamarops , I neglcdled  to  preferve 
any,  and  the  fruit  of  Rbapis  has  not  yet  been 
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defcribed.  At  the  College,  or  Sapienza , we 
heard  two  profeflors  leduring  to  numerous 
audiences  ; one  of  them  in  Italian,  on  Moral 
Philofophy  ; the  other  on  Hiftory,  in  Latin. 
The  number  of  ftudents  is  generally  about 
feven  hundred. 

The  Cathedral  ( Duomo ) is  a venerable  and 
magnificent  pile,  though  of  the  barbarous 
and  irregular  architecture  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  compofed  of  marble  fragments 
of  other  buildings,  whofe  carvings  and  in- 
fcriptions,  disjointed  and  reverfed,  very  much 
disfigure  its  outfide.  Many  of  them  bear 
fuch  marks  of  elegance,  that  one  cannot  help 
deeply  lamenting  this  revolution  in  their 
deftiny.  The  tomb  of  the  Countefs  Beatrice 
(mother  of  the  famous  Countefs  Matilda), 
who  died  in  1076,  is  placed  high  in  the  ah* 
againft  the  church  wall,  according  to  the 
falhion  of  that  age. 

Th£  great  gates  of  bronze,  after  the  de- 
figns  of  John  of  Bologna,  are  defervedly 
admired  for  the  fpirited  execution  of  many 
figures,  of  which  they  are  compofed.  The 
Manuel , p.  239,  fpeaks  of  thefe  gates  as 
“ ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  the  work 
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of  Bonanno,  almoft  all  bad,  and  half  go- 
thic.” This  is  copied  from  Cochin.  The 
Guide-book  of  Pifa  fays  the  gates  of  Bon- 
anno were  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1595,  and 
that  the  prefent,  which  are  certainly  neither 
bad  nor  gothic,  were  modelled  in  1601. 

The  infide  of  the  church  is  gloomy,  but 
rich  in  marbles  and  porphyry,  of  which  the 
Pifans,  as  well  as  the  Venetians,  brought 
large  quantities  from  the  Levant  among  other 
fpoils.  This  cathedral  is  therefore  quite  a 
ftudy  for  a lithologift,  and  its  various  trea- 
fures  are  very  completely  illuftrated  by  Dr. 
Targioni  Tozzetti  the  elder,  in  his  Travels 
through  Tufcany  ( Florence  IJ51 J.  Moft  of 
its  granite  columns  he  fuppofes  to  have  been.' 
dug  in  the  Ifle  of  Elba,  from  whence  the 
Romans  procured  many  of  the  columns  em- 
ployed in  their  buildings,  and  which  are 
often  too  haftily  taken  for  oriental  granite. 
It  is  faid  vaft  blocks  ftill  remain  half-formed 
in  the  quarries  there.  Thefe  Pifan  columns 
are  moft  probably  of  Roman  workmanfhip ; 
for  builders  in  the  dark  ages  found  too  many 
materials  ready  at  hand,  to  take  the  trouble 
of  digging  for  more ; and  being  not  over 
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nice  about  proportions,  they  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  preffing  into  their  fervice  any  ancient 
materials  that  came  in  their  way,  and  which 
they  would  have  found  it  not  eafy  to  have 
wrought  afrefh.  To  thefe  were  added  the 
fpoils  of  the  Eaft,  and  all  together  combined 
to  form  thofe  motley  edifices  which  fprung 
up  in  Italy  in  the  i ith  and  12th  centuries  ; 
of  which  the  richefl  and  moft  remarkable, 
after  St.  Mark’s  at  V enice,  is  this  cathedral 
of  Pifa.  The  Manuel  feems  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  Dr.  Tozzetti,  an  account  of  a 
very  curious  little  column  of  brecciated  por- 
phyry under  the  pulpit,  more  compound 
than  any  other  known  fpecimen.  I fhall 
hereafter  mention  fome  which  approach  it, 
at  Rome  and  Venice.  The  altar  of  the 
Chief  a dei  Cayalieri  is  alfo  faid  to  be  rich  in 
curious  porphyries  ; but  this  we  did  not  fee. 

The  pictures  are  numerous,  chiefly  by  the 
earlier  Tufcan  artifts.  Some  of  the  belt  are 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  faces  of  fome 
angels  in  an  old  painting  about  half  wray 
dowm  the  north  fide  of  the  nave,  at  the  altar 
of  the  Angeli  cujlodi , are  of  the  moft  con- 
fummate  beauty.  Who  wrould  not  bend 
5 the 
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the  knee  to  fuch  guardian  angels  ? The 
painter  is  faid  to  be  Salimbeni  of  Sienna ; 
an  artift  of  whom  one  feldom  hears. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral,  is  the 
famous  old  Campo  Santo,  or  burying- ground, 
whofe  earth,  to  the  depth,  I think,  of  twelve 
feet,  was  brought  from  Jerufalem ; and  had 
the  property,  before  it  was  over-gorged  with 
human  flefh,  of  corroding  a dead  body  to 
the  bones  in  24  hours.  It  is  oblong,  fur- 
rounded  with  a kind  of  cloifter  full  of  fa- 
mily-vaults, which  are  now  ufelefs.  A grave  . 
is  always  kept  open  in  this  cemetery,  co- 
vered with  an  awning,  that  if  any  perfon 
fhould  die  of  fo  malignant  a diforder  as  that 
the  body  could  not  fafcly  be  conveyed  to 
the  new  burying-ground  out  of  town,  it 
might,  by  means  of  a certificate  from  the 
attending  phyfician,  be  immediately  interred 
in  this  place.  This  is  the  only  cafe  in  which 
the  new  law  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  againft 
burying  in  towns,  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Emperor  Jofeph  II.  can  be  difpenfed  with. 

The  walls  of  this  cloifter  are  ciiriouflV 
painted  by  Giotto,  and  others  of  the  earlieft 
painters  after  the  reftoration  of  the  art.  In 
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thefe  pieces  the  colouring  is  void  of  all  merit  j 
the  drawing  dry  and  ftiff,  but  the  expreffion 
often  wonderfully  good,  though  fometimes 
bordering  on  the  burlefque.  No  figure 
among  the  whole  is  more  famous  than  the 
modeft  woman,  who  is  peeping  at  the 
drunken  Noah  through  her  fingers.  She  is 
always  quoted  when  any  body  affedts  pecu- 
liar delicacy,  by  the  name  of  La  Vergogno/d 
di  Campo  Santo.  Thefe  paintings  have  fuf- 
fered  much  by  time* 

Here  is  a handfome  monument,  infcribed* 

Algarotto  Ovidii  semulo, 

Newtoni  difcipulo, 

Fridericus  magnus* 

Algarottus  non  omnis. 

A.  D.  1764. 

The  Chevalier  Guazzefi,  who  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  execution  of  this  monu- 
ment  by  the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  received 
the  epitaph,  as  follows,  from  his  Majefly’s 
own  hand : Hie  jacet  Ovidii  amulns , et  New- 
toni  difeipidus.  But  the  King,  on  being  ap- 
plied to,  did  not  forbid  the  above  alteration, 
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nor  will  pofterity  furely  refufe  their  aflen& 
We  were  told  that  the  Emperor  Jofeph,when 
he  read  this  epitaph,  repeated  the  Fridericus 
7nag?ius  with  a fignificant  nod. 

It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  the  celebrated 
hanging  tower;  nor  fhall  I attempt  to  decide 
whether  it  were  defignedly  built  fo  or  not. 
The  moft  probable  opinion  feems  to  be,  that 
the  foundations  on  one  fide  began  to  give 
way  before  it  was  finifhed,  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  much  more  upright 
than  the  lower.  If  the  architect  had,  from 
the  firft,  built  it  intentionally  thus,  there 
feems  no  reafon  why  the  ftones  fliould  not 
have  been  placed  horizontally,  and  efpecially 
why  the  heps  of  the  winding  ftaircafe  within 
fhould  not  have  been  perpendicular,  whereas 
they  are  now  fo  much  otherwife  as  to  be 
very  unealy  of  afcent ; and  to  a perfon  who 
goes  up  or  down  haftily,  the  whole  building 
feems  rolling  like  a fhip,  and  juft  falling  to 
the  ground.  But  what  on  the  other  hand 
appears  unaccountable  is,  that  the  infide  (for 
the  tower  is  a hollow  cylinder,  witji  the  ftair- 
cafe in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall)  is  faid  to  be 
not  half  fo  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  as 
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the  outfide.  This  we  did  not  meafure,  nor 
could  we  fettle  our  minds  in  favour  of  either 
opinion.  Philofophers  every  day  decide 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  univerfe  ; but 
none  has  yet  underhood  the  conhrudtion  of 
the  tower  of  Pifa.  We  had,  from  its  top, 
a complete  view  of  the  country  around,  and 
of  the  towers  of  Leghorn,  a place  we  left 
unviflted,  being  in  hafte  to  get  to  Florence 
and  Rome  in  Carnival  time. 

The  Baptiftery  is,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom,  a feparate  building  from  the  cathe- 
dral, of  a circular  form,  with  a dome  fup- 
ported  on  the  infide  by  granite  columns. 
The  beautiful  marble  pulpit,  and  the  pillars 
on  which  it  hands,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Here  are  feveral  hone  baths,  intended  for 
the  old  method  of  baptifm  by  immerfion, 
which  feme  hill  contend  for,  as  if  it  were 
really  a matter  of  any  moment. 

W e examined  feveral  other  large  old 
churches,  remarkable  for  their  marbles,  and 
containing  fome  works  of  the  early  painters  ; 
but  I rather  believe  our  valet  de  place,  to 
fhew  his  zeal  and  activity,  gave  himfelf  and 
us  more  trouble  than  moh  travellers  would 
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think  worth  while  ; and  I am  fure  nobody 
would  thank  me  for  giving  an  account  of 
our  perambulations  here. 

At  our  inn,  VUJJero  (the  Huflar), 
was  a chamber  furnifhed  with  moft  mi- 
ferable  daubings,  copied  indeed  from  better 
things,  as  Salvator  Rofa’s  death  of  Regu- 
lus  among  others,  all  which  choice  origi- 
nals, as  our  landlord  called  them,  he  would 
have  fold  us  very  cheap , and  with  an  air  of 
myftery  told  us  they  were  an  excellent  bar- 
gain ; but  we  were  neither  rich  nor  ignorant 
enough  to  profit  of  this  his  generous  inten- 
tion. 

Jan.  23.  We  engaged  a voiturin  to  con- 
vey us  both  to  Florence,  49  miles,  for  50 
pauls  (not  twenty-five  (hillings),  to  be  fed  by 
the  way  into  the  bargain.  To  our  aftonifh>- 
ment  we  were  excellently  accommodated, 
and  we  made  ufe  of  this  fame  honeft  fellow, 
whofe  name  was  Diego  Baronceilo,  to  carry 
us  over  moft  parts  of  Italy.  We  never  had 
a word  of  difpute  all  the  way.  He  vvas 
always  regular,  fober,  and  obliging,  and  his 
carriage  as  good  as  moft  Englilh  poft-chaifes, 
Vol.  I.  T except 
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except  its  having  only  two  wheels.  Our 
general  pace  was  four  miles  an  hour.  We 
ilept  at  l’Ofteria  bianca,  a folitary  inn  at  the 
meeting  of  three  roads,  viz.  from  Pifa, 
Sienna,  and  Florence,  and  arrived  at  the 
latter  next  day  at  noon. 

The  celebrated  vale  of  the  Arno,  through 
which  we  palled,  is  in  the  higheft  ftate  of 
cultivation.  The  fields  are  bordered  with 
elm,  willow,  mulberry,  or  fome  other  trees, 
each  of  which  fuftains  a luxuriant  vine.  But 
at  this  time  all  was  dreary  and  defolate,  and 
a high  fharp  wind  from  the  mountains  made 
us  glad  to  walk  to  warm  ourfelves.  Thefc 
tramontane  winds  feemed  much  more  pier- 
cing than  any  cold  ever  felt  in  England. 
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FLORENCE. 


On  entering  Florence  for  the  firft  time, 
every  idea  of  thofe  who  have  the  leaf  tafte 
for  the  arts,  or  for  hifory,  muft  be  centered 
in  the  famous  Gallery.  That  great  object, 
as  has  been  well  obferved, would  alone  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  a journey  to  Italy  ; and 
I believe  none  ever  entered  it  without  ad- 
miration, or  left  it  without  regret.  We  were 
however  obliged  to  refrain  our  curiof  ty  for 
one  night,  having  barely  time,  the  evening 
of  our  arrival,  to  vifit  the  principal  fquare, 
Piazza  reale;  and  admire  the  marble  group, 
reprefenting  the  rape  of  one  of  the  Sabines, 
by  John  of  Bologna  ; the  Hercules  and  Ca- 
cus,  by  Bandinelli ; but  efpecially  the  noble 
and  fpiritcd  Perfeus,  in  bronze,  by  Benve- 
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nuto  Cellini.  There  are  feveral  more  ftatuct 
in  this  and  in  other  public  places,  the  beft 
of  which  are  noted  in  every  book  of  travels, 
and  there  are  few  fo  bad  as  not  to  afford  fome 
pleafure  to  the  fpe&ator.  Who  can  contem- 
plate, without  refpedful  awe,  the  equeftrian 
figure  of  the  great,  if  not  good,  Cofmo  I. 
the  fcarce  unworthy,  though  in  one  unhappy 
refpedt  too  clofe,  imitator  of  Auguftus  ; the 
juft  and  wife,  though  abfolute  fovereign,  and 
the  unbounded  and  intelligent  patron  of 
learning,  arts,  and  every  thing  that  could 
enrich,  improve,  or  aggrandize  a ft  ate  ! 

Next  morning,  with  Mr.  Zacchiroli’s  De - 
fcription  de  la  Galerie  in  our  hands,  we  en- 
tered this  noble  mufeum  of  the  arts,  and, 
notwithftanding  all  we  had  heard,  it  ftruck  us 
with  amazement  and  delight.  Its  contents 
are  too  celebrated,  and  have  been  too  often 
deferibed,  not  to  make  any  defeription  fu- 
perfluous.  Yet  it  is  an  indulgence  which  all 
travellers  have  taken,  and  which  all  future 
ones  will  probably  claim,  to  exprefs  their 
admiration  at  fome  things  here  to  be  feen, 
though  they  have  been  deferibed,  copied,  and 
admired,  over  and  over  again. 
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The  Venus  of  Medicis  undoubtedly  de- 
ferves  our  homage  in  the  firft  place.  I fhould 
wonder  at  any  one  who  could  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  any  thing  elfe  till  he  had  feen  this ; 

I had  almoft  faid  I fhould  wonder  if  he 
could  admire  any  thing  afterwards.  This 
divine  ftatue  is  fituated  in  fo  beautiful  an 
apartment,  of  which  it  occupies  the  place  of 
honour,  and  is  accompanied  with  fo  feieft 
an  aflemblage  of  every  thing  molt  exquifite 
that  fculpture  or  painting  have  produced» 
that  all  after  it  feems  flat  and  infipid.  The 
wifeft  method  would  be,  if  one  had  fufficient 
command  of  their  impatience,  to  begin  with 
inveftigating  the  principal  part  of  the  gallery, 
the  corridors,  and  then  proceed  through  the 
fevcral  lefler  apartments,  rifmg  from  one  de- 
gree of  perfe&ion  to  another,  till  every  feel- 
ing of  the  imagination  were  gratified  in  this 
heavenly  Tribune. 

It  is  neceflary  here  to  mention,  once  for 
all,  that  no  caft,  how  perfedl  foever,  and 
ftill  Iefs  a painted  caft,  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  any  very  exquifite  ftatue.  Not  only 
the  tranfparency  of  marble,  efpecially  if 
mellowed  in  its  colour  by  age,  as  in  this 
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Venus,  cannot  be  imitated  by  plafter ; but 
the  neceffarily  imperfect  contact  (as  the 
materials  are  different)  between  the  original 
ftatue  and  the  mould,  and  again  between 
the  mould  and  the  caft,  may  make  fome 
difference  in  thofe  extremely  fine  outlines, 
thofe  exquifitely  delicate  furfaces,., which  no 
artift  can  copy,  nor  any  but  a Raphael  could 
draw : efpecially  as  there  jnufl  be  oil  inter- 
pofed,  and  it  is  fcarceiy  poflible  for  that  fluid 
not  to  be  thicker  in  lbme  parts,  efpecially  the 
hollows,  than  in  others.;  and  the  mould  is 
formed  of  a vaft  number. of  pieces,  between 
each  two  of  wflich  there  mull  be  at  leaft  a 
mathematical. fpace.  This  is  fuffleient  1 think 
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to  explain  how  certain  minute  variations  may 
take  place,  which  make  all  the  difference  be-r 
tween  fuch  ftatues  as  the  Venus  of  Medicis, 
or  (Belvedere  Apollo,  and  many  others  of 
lefs  perfection.  The  difference  may  indeed 
be  very  fmall  : few  perfons  may  be  fenfible 
of  it,  and  ff ill  fewer  may  be  able  to  difeover 
in  what  it  confifts  ; but  thofe  who  do  not 
perceive  it,  can  be  no  judges  of  thp  fupreme 
perfection  of  the  Venus  or  Apollo.  There 
is  fomething  inconceivably  delicate  in  the 
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back  and  loins  of  the  ftatue,  which  has  led 
me  into  thefe  remarks.  This  delicacy  is  the 
charaCteriftic  of  the  firft- rate  Grecian  ftatues. 
No  inadequate  fpecimen  of  it  may  be  feen 
in  a finall  trunk  of  a Venus,  in  Mr.  Town- 
ley’s  fine  collection.  There  is  the  fame  de- 
licacy in  the  expreffion  of  the  Grecian  coun- 
tenances. Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
flunking  or  violent  expreflion  than  the  face  of 
the  Venus  of  Medicis  ; but  its  phyfiognomy 
is  fo  fweet,  fo  intelligent ; its  beauty  feems 
fo  perfectly  “ the  mirror  of  a celefiial  mind 
that  though,  at  the  firft  glance,  it  appears 
meer  corporeal  beauty,  yet,  when  accurately 
contemplated,  it  feems  animated  with  the 
intellects  of  a fuperior  being.  In  this  re- 
finement of  outline,  confifts  the  peculiar 
merit  of  Raphael.  His  countenances  for 
the  moft  part  ftrike  but  little  at  firft,  but  they 
may  be  ftudied  for  ever,  almoft  with  as  much 
advantage  as  if  living.  They  cannot  be 
copied  ; at  leaft  the  copier  muft,  in  order  to 
fucceed,  have  a genius  equal  to  Raphael 
himfelf. 

I hat  there  Ihould  be  fo  exquifite  a cha- 
racter in  the  outline  of  a ftatue  or  a picture, 
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feems  lefs  wonderful  than  that  architedure 
itfelf  fhould  be  fufceptible  of  equal  refine- 
ment. Yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  a column 
defigned  by  Raphael,  and  executed  under 
his  infpedion,  is  as  unequivocally  diftinguifh- 
able  from  one  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  a Ma- 
donna or  a Venus  of  each  would  be.  There 
are  three  ancient  columns  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  the  confuinmate  beauty  and  elegance 
of  which  have  never  been  equalled.  In  vain 
do  artifts  copy  and  meafure  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  exadnefs.  The  original  is  Hill 
unrivalled.  Flow  fuperior  is  the  form  of  a 
common  window  or  door  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Palladio,  or  even  Inigo  Jones,  to  thofe  in 
the  fineft  palaces  of  ordinary  builders  ! In 
what  do  fuch  differences  ccmfili  ? Why  can- 
not they  be  ftudied,  and  any  certain  effed 
commanded  at  pleafure  ? I confefs  myfelf 
quite  at  a lols  on  this  fubjed ; and,  in  treat- 
ing of  it,  I find  language  fo  inadequate  to 
exprefs  fully  what  I mean,  that  I ceafe  to 
wonder  at  the  imperfedion  of  other  human 
arts. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Venus  is  the 
celebrated  group  of  the  wrefllers  y on  the 
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left,  the  Have  whetting  his  knife.  The  coarfe 
features  of  the  latter  difplay  the  moft  lively, 
but  not  overcharged,  expreffion.  He  feems 
ftrongly  interefted,  and  moved  with  a fort 
of  indignation  at  fomething  to  which  he  is 
liftening ; but  connoifieurs  are  not  agreed 
whether  he  is  the  Have  who  overheard  the 
confpiracy  of  Cataline,  or  any  other  per- 
fonage.  The  whole  figure  is  truth  and  na- 
ture itfelf — manly,  but  not  beautiful. 

The  wreftlers  are  remarkable  for  the  maf- 
terly  interlacing  of  their  limbs,  and  the  won- 
derful force  and  action  of  the  mufcles,  with- 
out any  violent  fwelling  or  diftortion.  They 
are  copies  of  the  moft  elegant  youthful  nature. 
DelaLande  fays  the  heads  have  been  fupplied, 
but  that  they  have  fo  much  expreffion  they 
might  pafs  for  antique.  The  truth  is,  ac- 
cording to  Winkelman,  they  are  the  real 
antique  heads,  which  had  been  broken  off, 
and  were  not  difcovered  till  fome  time  after 
their  bodies.  The  laft-mentioned  author 
maintains,  with  great  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, that  thefe  figures  really  belong  to  the 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  mentioned 
hereafter.  If  fo,  they  are  meant  for  the 
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two  youngeft  of  her  fons,  defcribed  by  the 
poet  as  wreftling  at  the  time  of  their  deftruc- 
tion.  Their  beautiful  countenances  are  in- 
deed as  much  alike  as  poflible,  and  refemble 
the  ftyle  and  execution  of  the  other  chil- 
dren ; but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  thefe 
figures  are  very  much  better  than  the  reft 
of  that  celebrated  group. 

The  two  remaining  ftatues,  making  a 
partie  carree  with  the  wreftlers  and  Have, 
are,  the  little  Apollo,  leaning  againft  a flump 
of  a tree,  with  his  arm  over  his  head ; and 
the  dancing  Faun.  Both  are  well  known  by 
innumerable  calls  and  copies,  and  are  models 
of  grace  and  beauty  ; the  one  in  fportive 
adlion,  the  other  in  penfive  repofe. 

Of  the  numerous  paintings  in  this  room, 
choice  and  excellent  as  they  are,  I fcarcely 
faw  but  two,  the  Venus  of  Titian,  and  the 
St.  John  of  Raphael;  for,  who  could  look  at 
any  others,  in  the  prefence  of  thefe  ? This 
Venus,  however,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
colouring,  and  that  the  very  colouring  of 
life,  by  the  lide  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  is 
but  a woman.  Nor  is  it,  though  called  a 
V enus,  intended  for  any  other  than  a beauti- 
ful 
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ful  miftrefs  of  one  of  the  Medicis  family, 
who  is  lying  on  a bed,  while  two  of  her 
women,  in  the  back  ground,  are  feeking  in 
a large  cheft  for  her  clothes.  A lap-dog, 
unconfcious  of.  his  enviable  fituation,  fleeps 
at  her  feet.  This  pifture  is  engraved  by  the 
excellent  Strange ; and  I purchafed  at  Flo- 
rence a very  good  little  print  of  it,  done  by- 
Gaetano  Vafcellini  in  1785. 

From  this  voluptuous  beauty,  the  tranfi- 
tion  to  the  divine  St.  John,  in  the  wildernefs, 
is  very  ftriking.  Flere  we  meet  with  a more 
ftrong  and  animated  expreffion  than  is  ufual 
in  Raphael’s  more  finifhed  works.  Such  an 
ardent,  fincere,  and  innocent  zeal  beams  from 
the  heavenly  countenance  of  this  youth, 
fuch  is  “ the  fiery  glance  of  his  intelledlual 
eye,”  through  the  fair  orbs  of  fenfe,  as  furely 
nothing  but  infpiration  could  feel,  or  could 
paint  i There  is  a well-known  duplicate  of 
this  picture  in  the  Orleans  collection,  and 
another  at  Bplogna  ; but  the  Florentine  one 
is  decided  to  be  the  original,  to  my  great 
fiitisfa&ion,  as  I felt  a little  difappointed  at 
the  fight  of  the  other  two  afterwards,  fine 
as  they  are.  If  I were  to  choofe  one  paint- 
ing 
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ing  out  of  Italy,  and  no  more,  perhaps  it 
would  be  the  head  of  this  St.  John. 

After  the  Tribune,  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  is  perhaps  moft  worthy  of 
notice.  The  celebrated  ftatue,  from  which 
this  apartment  takes  its  name,  is  of  fine 
Grecian  workmanfhip.and  reprefents  a fleep- 
ing  figure,  lying  nearly  proftrate,  which 
is  in  every  part,  except  the  fex,  a beautiful 
woman.  Some  of  thofe  over-fqueamifti 
perfonages,  who  have  mutilated  many  fine 
works  of  art,  from  which  none  but  fuch 
vicious  imaginations  as  their  own  would 
have  derived  any  impure  ideas,  might  have 
well  employed  their  zeal  upon  this  ftatue, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  every  perfon  of 
tafte  and  modefty.  Lady  Miller  ^vol.  ii.  p. 
157)  makes  a whimfical  miftake  concerning 
the  ftatue  in  queftion.  . She  quotes  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  who  calls  it  u a beautiful  old  figure, 
made  after  the  celebrated  Hermaphrodite  in 
the  Villa  Borghefe;”  and  her  Ladyftiip  re- 
marks— “ It  is  well  known  by  all  the  con- 
noiffeurs  that  this  ftatue  is  antique,  and, 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  it,  the  accufation 
of  old  age  is  certainly  mifapplied.”  Addi- 
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fon’s  meaning  is,  plainly,  that  it  is  an  antique 
copy.  There  are  alfo  feveral  Grecian  copies 
of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  and  other  admir- 
ed ftatues. 

Oppofite  to  the  Hermaphrodite,  is  the 
Adonis  of  Michael  Angelo,  faid  to  have 
formerly  ornamented  a fountain  ; but  never- 
thelefs  in  perfect  prefervation.  It  is  recum- 
bent, and  fomewhat  coloflal.  The  contour 
is  fine,  but  the  countenance  vacant. 

Here  are  a beautiful  Apollo  and  Bacchus, 
brought  from  the  Villa  Medicis  at  Rome, 
and  two  well-known  Venus’s,  the  Venus 
Viftrix  holding  the  apple,  and  the  Venus 
Coeleftis. 

The  fame  room  is  furnifhed  with  a pre- 
cious collection  of  pictures,  many  of  them 
by  the  earlier  artifts,  and  fome  very  good 
ones  of  more  modern  date.  They  are  par- 
ticularized by  Zacchiroli  and  others.  Among 
them  is  a very  hand  fome  woman  holding  a 
firing  of  pearls,  faid  to  be  the  Duchefs  of 
Buckingham,  by  Rubens.  Here  alfo  we 
faw  a good  St.  Sebaftian,  by  Razzi,  not  men- 
tioned in  any  book. 

The  inlaid  oCtagon  tabic,  in  the  centre  of 
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{his  room,  is  efleemed  the  befl:  in  the  gallery, 
and  is  a prodigy  of  ingenuity  and  labour*. 
There  are  feveral  nearly  refembting  it  in  the 
other  apartments.  Thefe  tables  are  entirely 
compofed  of  the  harder  kind  of  (tones,  as  jaf- 
pers,  onyx,  chalcedony,  &c.  inlaid  fo  as  to  re- 
prefent  flowers, fruits, (hells, and ,occafionally, 
even  birds  and  infedts  ; by  no  means  in  the 
clumfy  incorred  way  in  which  fuch  works  are 
commonly  done,  where  fo  much  is  left  to  the 
fancy  and  good-nature  of  the  beholder,  but 
with  mod  aftcnifhing  accuracy  and  beauty. 
Not  that  the  pieces  of  (tone  are  fmall,  but 
each  is  fo  well  chofen,  and  its  colours  and 
(hades  fo  ingenioufly  turned  to  account,  that 
it  is  no  Wonder  each  table  has  coft  many 
years  of  fludy  and  contrivance.  Cf  all 
things  the  firings  of  pearl,  beautifully  inter- 
mixed with  flowers,  are  the  mod  ftriking. 
They  arc  made  of  a kind  of  femi-pellucid 
oriental  chalcedony,  and  nothing  but  the 
touch  can  convince  one  they  do  not  projedt, 
at  lead  in  bas-relief,  from  the  table. 

The  cabinet  of  Niobe  v/as  fitted  tip  by 
the  late  Grand  Duke  (afterwards  the  Em- 
peror) Leopold,  on  purpofe  to  receive  the 
6 famous 
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famous  affemblage  of  ftatues,  reprefeiiting 
that  unhappy  mother  and  her  children, which 
were  long  in  the  Medicis  gardens  at  Rome. 
Here  they  appear  to  great  advantage,  the 
room  being  a very  noble  one.  The  walls 
are  ornamented  with  paintings,  among  others 
the  battle  of  Ypres,  and  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris,  by  Rubens ; two 
very  large  pi&ures,  intended  for  another  gal- 
lery, at  the  Luxembourg,  in  addition  to  that 
completed  there  by  this  great  painter.  There 
is  much  character  in  Henry’s  figure,  with 
an  air  of  goodnefs  rather  than  dignity.  Here 
is  a wonderfully  fine  antique  Sarcophagus 
with  alto  relievo’s,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Defcription  de  la  Galerie. 

Among  the  ftatues  in  the  other  lefler  apart- 
ments, we  chiefly  admired  a Cupid  and 
Pfyche  embracing,  copies  of  which  are  com- 
mon ; an  Hermaphrodite  repul  ling  a Satyr  ; 
a Cupid  looking  upwards,  as  if  obferving 
the  courfe  of  a dart  he  had  juft  difcharged  ; 
the  Torfo,  or  trunk  of  an  antique  Hercules; 
with  many  others,  whofe  merits  would  re- 
quire an  age  to  ftudy  and  underhand  them  all. 

Nothing  excites  more  curioftty  than  the 
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cofledion  of  the  portraits  of  painters,  done 
by  their  own  hands.  They  amount  to  near 
330.  Their  names  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged in  the  Defcription  de  la  Galerie. 
Thofe  are  not  always  the  moft  celebrated 
artifts  who  make  the  greateft  figure  here. 
The  portraits  of  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano 
are  but  indifferent,  and  Corregio  is  not  to  be 
found  at  all.  They  could  paint  heroes  and 
angels  too  well  to  wafte  time  on  their  own 
phyfiognomy.  On  the  contrary,  painters  of 
whom  one  fcarcely  remembers  the  names, 
make  a confpicuous  appearance,  on  ample 
canvafs,  in  ftudied  apparel,  calling  up  their 
bell:  looks  to  challenge  notice,  and  each 
feeming  to  fay  for  himfelf,  “ fono pittore  ancti 
One  has  reprefented  himfelf,  not  un- 
fkilfully,  at  a looking-glafi,  drawing  his  own 
portrait,  and  thus  appears  in  three  different 
afpeds.  The  portrait  of  Seybolt  is  a mira- 
cle of  high  finifhing.  I was  forry  to  fee 
our  unrivalled  and  ever  to  be  regretted  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds  make  fo  poor  a figure  here. 
His  pidure,  though  originally  excellent,  i* 
faded  to  nothing,  and  being  placed  very  low, 
appears  to  greater  difadvantag£  than  it  other- 
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wife  might.  It  has  lately  been  faid  of  this 
great  man,  that  he  could  at  pleafure  com- 
mand permanent  colours  ; but  that  he  re- 
ferved  them  for  fuch  portraits  only  as  he 
thought  worthy  to  be  tranfmitted  to  polte- 
rity,  bellowing  his  more  fading  tints  on  that 
common  herd  of  cultomers,  whofe  vacant 
countenances  fo  generally  prefent  themfelves 
to  a portrait  painter.  This  furely  is  j unify- 
ing his  fkill  at  the  expence  of  his  honelty; 
and  if  I judge  aright,  he  would  have  been 
but  little  pleafed  with  fuch  an  apology.  His 
portrait  at  Florence  contradicts  it ; for  we 
cannot  but  fuppofe  he  meant  that  to  be  a 
lalting  performance,  yet  no  colours  were 
ever  more  tranfient. 

The  Corridors,  the  largelt  part  of  the 
Gallery,  were  the  laft  we  examined.  Along 
them  are  arranged  ftatues,  bulls,  and  pic- 
tures in  rich  profufion,  but  in  admirable  or- 
der. 

Thefe  ftatues  are  enumerated  and  criticifed 
by  Lady  Miller,  De  la  Lande,  Cochin,  and 
others  ; Zacchiroli’s  account  of  them  is  the 
molt  recent,  and  the  molt  complete. 

Among  the  antique  bults,  a branch  of  the 
Vol.  I.  U collection 
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collection  which  cannot  be  too  much  admir- 
ed, we  particularly  remarked  the  fine  ex- 
prelfion  in  the  countenances  of  Marcus 
.Agrippa,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  I could  not 
difcover  any  very  great  beauty  in  Julia 
daughter  of  Auguflus,  and  the  is  a little  too 
plump.  Drufus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  has 
a good  countenance.  Trajan,  and  his  filter 
Marciana,  refemble  each  other  very  much, 
but  are  not  handfome.  Plotina,  the  illuftri- 
ous  confort  of  Trajan,  is  a very  fine  butt  ; 
and  there  are  two  no  lefs  admirable  of  Adrian. 
At  that  period  this  branch  of  the  art  feems  to 
have  been  in  its  greateft  perfection.  There 
are  four  good  reprefentations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  of  which  one  of  the  more  youth- 
ful is  inimitably  exprefiive  and  interefting. 
Of  Faultina  the  elder  there  are  two  bulls, 
one  far  Superior  to  the  other.  Lucius  Verus 
looks  like  a hypocritical  fmooth-tongued 
villain.  Annius  Verus,  the  youngell  fon 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  a pleafing  little  boy. 
Even  his  infamous  brother  Commodus,  when 
young,  had  a beautiful  and  engaging  phyiio- 
gnomy,  of  which  I never  met  with  a more 
admirable  representation  than  in  a cameo  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  ray  honoured  friend  the  Marchio- 
nefs  of  Rockingham.  His  two  bufts  in  this 
gallery  are  not  ftriking;  Nero,  in  early 
youth,  looked  gentle  and  benign  ; but  after- 
wards his  countenance  bore  teftimony  to  his 
diabolical  character ; witnefs  the  two  bufts 
in  this  collection,  one  a child,  the  other  an 
adult.  Didia  Clara,  daughter  of  the  con- 
temptible Emperor  Didius  Julian,  appears  to 
have  been  a very  fine  woman,  if  her  buft 
be  well  authenticated.  Caracalla  looks  ex- 
actly the  ruffian  one  would  expeCt.  The 
bufts  of  the  latter  Emperors,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, decline  both  in  authenticity 
and  workmanfhip.  That  of  Conftantine* 
“ furnamed  the  Great,  becaufe  he  was  for- 
tunate,” (fays  Zacchiroli),  is  to  be  feen  in 
this  collection,  though  very  rare  elfewhere  ; 
and  this  had  a narrow  efcape  when  a part 
of  the  gallery  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1762. 
The  author  laft  quoted  has  contrived  to 
make  his  catalogue  of  thefe  bufts  very  in- 
terefting,  by  pointed  epigrammatic  {ketches 
of  the  hiftory,  or  character,  of  the  perfon- 
ages  mentioned.  I cannot  help  tranfiating 
a few  by  way  of  fpecimen. 
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“ Tiberius,  who  might  have  atoned  for 
his  crimes  by  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  if  he 
himfelf  had  not  furvived  him.” 

“ Galba,  who  deduced  his  lineage  from 
Jupiter  and  Pafiphae.  The  glory  he  thus 
obtained  on  the  father’s  fide,  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  abundantly  effaced 
by  that  of  the  mother.” 

“ Titus,  the  delight  of  human  nature. 
Happy  Tufcany  ! you  need  not  envy  Rome 
the  aufpicious  days  of  Titus.” 

“ Plotina.  Here  at  laft  we  come  to  a 
wife  and  virtuous  princefs.” 

“ Antoninus.  How  fweet  to  pronounce 
this  beloved  name  ! It  is  that  of  virtue  on  a 
throne.” 

“ Fauflina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus. 
She  fcandalized  Rome  by  her  execrable  li- 
bertinifm,  and  it  was  not  a trifle  that  could 
fcandalize  Rome  upon  that  fubjedt.” 

“ Fauflina  the  younger,  wife  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Cleopatra,  Julia,  Meflalina,  illus- 
trious debauchees,  you  are  all  furpafled  by 
this  odious  Fauflina  !** 

“ Pertinax,  fon  of  a coal-merchant,  who 
obtained  the  empire  by  his  military  talents, 
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and  who  perifhed  miferably,  becaufe  he 
wanted  his  foldiers  to  be  honeft  men.” 

“ Philip  the  elder,  fon  of  a captain  of 
robbers.  He  was  a much  greater  robber 
than  his  father,  for  he  ufurped  the  empire.” 

The  walls  of  thefe  Corridors  are  furnifhed 
with  a vaft  and  precious  collection  of  pic- 
tures, of  which  Zacchiroli  gives  a correCt 
catalogue  in  the  order  in  which  they  hang, 
and  Cochin  a learned  criticifm.  I may 
therefore  be  excufed  for  only  mentioning  a 
few.  Balfhazzar’s  feaft  is  a very  capital  pic- 
ture, by  an  artift  little  known,  John  Marti- 
nelli.  The  Angel  Gabriel,  with  a fine  fe- 
minine countenance,  by  Angelo  Bronzino,  a 
Florentine.  Chrift  before  Pilate,  and  the 
Depofition  of  the  Crofs,  both  by  Luca 
Giordano,  and  very  good.  Jofeph  and  Po- 
tipbar’s  wife  by  John  Baptift  Bilivert.  The 
banquet  of  Solomon,  a,  magnificent  and 
richly  coloured  picture  by  Andrew  Vicen- 
tino.  A fine  portrait  of  Diego  Velafquez, 
the  Spanifh  Titian,  by  himfelf.  Tancred 
wounded  (Tafio,  Canto  19.),  by  OCtavio 
Venturini,  remarkable  for  the  excellent  cx- 
prefiion  of  Tancred’s  countenance.  Tranf- 
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figuration  of  Chrift  by  Luca  Giordano, 
very  fine.  Adam  and  Eve,  as  large  as  life, 
by  Floris  of  Antwerp  ; an  excellent  picture, 
though  fomewhat  hard  like  all  his  works; 
but  there  is  great  truth  and  nature,  and  the 
countenance  of  Adam  is  fo  amiable  and  full 
of  foul,  that  even  Raphael  could  not  have 
exceeded  it. 

The  portraits  of  illuftrious  men  are  ranged 
in  a line  over  thefe  other  pictures.  The 
celebrated  hiftorian,  Paul  Jovius,  is  faid  to 
have  given  the  firft  idea  of  this  collection, 
and  to  have  made  a fimilar  one  himfelf, 
which  Cofmo  I.  Grand  Duke,  employed  a. 
painter  to  copy.  His  copies  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  what  we  now  fee  in  the  gallery ; 
the  fucceffors  of  Cofmo  having  added  many 
portraits  from  time  to  time,  fo  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  whole  amounts  to  above  400. 
De  la  Lande  extols  thefe  portraits  as  one  of 
the  chief  treafures  of  the  gallery  ; and  they 
would  really  be  fo,  if  their  merits  were  equal 
to  their  pretenfions.  No  one  could  vifit 
them  with  more  curiofitv  than  I did,  but  I 
was  miferably  difappointed,  and  cannot  but 
think  them  unworthy  of  their  honourable 
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fituation.  They  are  not  only  for  the  moft 
part  very  bad  pi&ures,  but  fuch  as  we  could 
judge  of  (from  better  and  more  authentic 
portraits  of  the  fame  perfons)  very  bad  like- 
nefles,  as  moft  of  our  Englifh  kings.  Ed- 
ward VI.  looks  like  a ruddy  brawny  North- 
Briton,  inftead  of  the  delicate  confumptive 
prince  he  is  always  reprefented.  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  far  from  a good  picture.  The 
princes  of  Lorraine  are  in  general  better 
done  than  the  reft.  Zacchiroli  gives  an  ac- 
curate catalogue  of  thefe  paintings,  with 
many  charaCteriftical  remarks,  like  thofe  on 
the  Roman  bufts.  He  obferves  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  “ he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  a worthlefs  king,  becaufe  he  had 
too  many  virtues and  that  Archbifhop 
Cranmer  “ was  an  amiable  and  upright  man, 
though  broiled  by  order  of  Queen  Mary.” 
This  is  very  heretical  for  an  Italian  ; but  rea- 
fon  and  virtue  will  finally  triumph  over  even 
religious  prejudices.  Every  age  and  coun- 
try has  its  great  and  good  characters,  feldom 
rightly  underftood  by  their  contemporaries  ; 
and  many  of  which  are  often  for  a time 
eclipfed  and  difcountenanced,  by  breaking 
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virtues,  and  even  vices,  wrapped  in  a cloak 
of  pretended  orthodoxy  and  decorum. 

There  are  many  other  apartments  belong- 
ing to  the  gallery,  befides  thofe  I have  men- 
tioned ; as  the  cabinet  of  gems,  whofe  im- 
menfe  riches  are  ftill  more  valuable  for  the 
exquifite  workmanfhip  they  exhibit,  than 
for  their  intrinfic  worth.  The  cabinet  of 
ancient  paintings,  that  is  of  the  earlieft 
works  bf  the  Florentine  fchool,  is  a very 
curious  collection,  made  by  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Leopold.  Thofe  of  antique  and  mo- 
dern bronzes,  and  of  Etrufcan  urns,  are  alio 
well  w'orth  notice. 

I do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  a, 
fiftieth  part  of  this  noble  mufeum  as  it  de- 
ferves.  I confefs  with  regret  that  we  fpent 
but  one  week  in  Florence,  and  though  every' 
day  was  almoft  entirely  devoted  to  the  gal- 
lery, it  was  impoffible  in  fo  fhort  a time  to 
fludy  properly  more  than  the  very  firfl-rate 
curiofities,  and  take  of  the  reft  fuch  a curfory 
obfervation  as  moft  travellers  do. 

The  view  of  all  thefe  antique  ftatues,  to- 
gether, afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing one  remark,  that  the  reprefenting  in 
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Sculpture  the  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye  was 
fometimes  practifed  by  the  ancients.  It  is  in 
feveral  of  the  Roman  bulls  and  ftatues,  but 
not  in  all  thofe  of  any  particular  time  *,  nor 
in  any  of  the  Grecian  figures  that  I could 
find  here.  Michael  Angelo  has  pra&ifed  it 
in  his  Adonis,  but  not  in  all  his  works.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  always  unneceffary, 
and,  unlefs  executed  with  the  greateft  deli- 
cacy and  judgment,  a blemifh  rather  than  an 
aid  to  the  expreffion.  The  chief  effed  of 
the  eyes  depends  on  the  form  of  their  lids, 
by  the  various  undulations,  and  infinite  va- 
riety of  lines,  depreflions  and  fwellings  in 
the  margin  of  which  all  the  paffions  are  ex- 
prefied.  This  the  admirable  fculptors  of 
Greece  well  knew ; and  the  only  artifice 
they  ufed  was,  as  Winkelman  remarks,  to 
execute  thefe  depreflions  and  lines  more 
ftrongly  than  they  exift  in  nature,  and  efpe-  * 
daily  to  fink  the  eye-balls  more  deeply  into 
the  head,  thus  acquiring  an  effed  of  light 
and  fhade,  which  the  colourlefs  and  femi- 

* The  Abbe  Barthelemy  thinks  thefe  parts  were 
firft  reprefented  towards  the  time  of  Adrian.  See  De 
la  Lande.,  v.  5.  213. 
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tranfparent  marble  could  fcarcely  exhibit 
without  fuch  a liberty.  * 

The  gallery  not  being  open  on  Sundays, 
we  employed  that  day  in  vifiting  churches  ; 
and  fird  that  of  the  Carmelites,  which  is 
new,  the  old  one  having  been  burnt  in  1771. 
It  is  a well-lighted  elegant  building,  in  the 
form  of  a long  crofs,  without  pillars ; the 
altar  a very  beautiful  kind  of  brocatello. 
Here  the  Corfini  family  have  a noble  chapel, 
rich  in  verd  antique,  and  other  precious 
marbles,  and  ornamented  with  three  mod; 
capital  alto-relievo’s  in  white  marble. 

Santo  Spirito  is  a fpacious  church,  of  fine 
Corinthian  architecture,  with  above  forty 
altars : the  high  altar  decorated  with  fome 
very  fine  inlaid  work  of  filiceous  gems, 
worthy  of  the  gallery.  The  pictures  are 
numerous,  but  not  capital. 

Santa  Croce,  a large  and  handfome  builds 
ing,  has  fome  very  beautiful  family  chapels. 
In  this  church  are  buried  feveral  very  illus- 
trious men.  On  the  right  hand,  near  the 
principal  entrance,  repofes  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarota,  the  greated  fculptor  and  archi- 
tect, almod  the  greated  painter,  among  the 
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moderns.  He  died  at  Rome,  and  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Florentines,  were  obliged  to  re-* 
move  his  body  clandeftinely  by  night,  as  the 
Romans  would  not  willingly  have  refigned 
fuch  a treafure.  His  ftately  maufoleum  is 
ornamented  with  his  marble  bull,  and  a 
painting  of  a dead  Chrift,  both  the  work  of 
his  own  hand,  and  accompanied  with  three 
flatues  reprefenting  the  three  filter  arts  in 
which  he  excelled.  Thefe  ftatues  are  by 
fome  of  his  pupils. 

A little  farther  on  is  the  neat  and  fimple 
monument  of  Micheli  the  botanill,  with  the 
• following  unaffected  and  pleafing  infcrip- 
\\on ; 

PETRUS  ANTONIUS  MICHELIUS 

vixit  annos  LVII  dies  XXII  in  tenui  re 
beatus  omnis  hiftorue  naturalis 
peritiflimus  magnorum  etruriae 
ducum  herbarius  inventis  et  fcriptis 
ubique  notus  ac  propter  fapientiam 
fuavitatem  pudorem  optimis 
quibufque  aetatis  fuse  egregie  carus 
Obiit  IV  nonas  Januarias  MDCCXXXVII 
Amici  aerc  conlato  titulum  pofuere. 

The  words  are  arranged  exactly  as  above, 
and  there  is  no  punctuation  throughout  the 
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whole.  This  infcription  forms  a contraft 
with  the  following,  not  far  diftant,  on  a new 
monument  of  white  marble : 

Tanto.  nomini,  nullum,  par.  elogium, 
Nicolaus.  Machiavelli 
Objt.  An.  A.  P.  V.  MDXXVII. 

The  fate  of  Machiavel  has  been  fimilar  to 
that  of  Grotius.  Perfecuted  and  mifrepre- 
fented  in  his  life-time,  at  length  he  obtains 
the  tardy  homage  of  pofterity.  After  being 
accufed  of  recommending,  what  he  only 
meant  bitterly  to  fatirize,  the  too  ufual  mo- 
rality of  courts  ; and  after  having  been  deem- 
ed an  atheift,  becaufe  he  was  no  ideot,  and 
could  not  be  a hypocrite  ; an  age  of  reafon, 
under  a virtuous  prince,  has  at  length  done 
his  memory  juft  ice. 

An  old  highly-finifhed  monument  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  church  commemorates 
Leonard  Aretin  the  hiftorian,  tutor  of  the 
great  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  with  a foolifh 
epitaph  in  Latin  verfe,  ftgnifying  that  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  mules  are  reported  to 
have  died  tears  at  his  death. 

Oppofite  to  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo, 
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(lands  that  of  the  great,  the  injured  Galileo, 
the  martyr  of  philofophy,  and  the  everlaft- 
ing  opprobrium  of  his  church  and  country. 
Nothing  feems  more  wonderful  at  firft  fight 
than  that  Galileo  fhould  have  been  fo  inhu- 
manly perfecuted  for  aflerting  an  innocent 
philofophical  truth,  which  the  moll  contemp- 
tible ignorance  and  folly  only  could  make  a 
queftion  of  religion ; while,  in  the  very  fame 
court  which  cenfured  him,Caefalpinus,  apro- 
fefted  Ariftotelian,  and  an  open  unbeliever  of 
all  revealed  religion,  was  then  living  in  the 
greateft  fecurity  and  honour,  as  phyfician  to 
his  ingenious  and  infallible  holinefs.  But 
what  is  fo  formidable  as  truth  ? 

From  Santa  Croce  we  went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, or  Duomo , a large  old  gothic  edifice, 
cafed  with  black  and  white  marble  on  the 
outfide,  and  of  whimfical  architecture.  The 
infide  is  dark  and  ugly.  The  tower,  or 
campanile , detached,  like  that  of  Pifa,  from 
the  church,  is  very  elegant  and  light,  faid  to 
be  after  the  defigns  of  Giotto  the.  painter. 
The  baptiftery  is  likewife  a feparate  build- 
ing, of  a circular  form,  very  ancient  and  cu- 
rious, efpecially  within  fide.  Its  dome  and 
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galleries  are  covered  with  old  mofaic  ; the 
floor  inlaid  with  marbles  and  other  ftones  in 
very  fmall  pieces,  and  very  old.  Some  have 
fuppofed  this  to  have  been  originally  a 
temple  of  Mars ; but  that  is  giving  his 
votaries  little  credit  for  tafte  ; and  I believe 
his  worfhip,  though  not,  alas ! his  trade,  was 
rather  out  of  fafhion  when  this  building  was 
eredted.  It  has  exactly  the  appearance  of 
the  churches  built  in  the  darker  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  and  is  much  more  rich  than 
elegant.  Its  famous  bronze  gates,  fo  ad- 
mired by  Michael  Angelo,  are  of  later  date. 

In  the  cathedral  many  diftinguifhed  men 
of  the  early  times  of  the  republic  are  buried, 
and  there  are  fome  curious  monuments.  Of 
thefe  I fhall  notice  one  only,  that  of  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  an  Englifhman,  whofe 
equeftrian  figure  is  painted  on  the  wall  of 
the  church.  He  is  called  Johannes  Acutus, 
and  in  Italian  Giovanni  Acuto.  Zacchiroli, 
fpeaking  of  his  picture  in  the  gallery,  calls 
him  “ jean  Acut,  an  Englifhman  who  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  much  in  arms  in  the  fervicc 
of  the  Florentines,  and  died  in  1393.”  I 
could  never  have  divined  who  this  Giovanni 
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Acuto  was,  had  not  honeft  Stowe,  in  his 
Chronicle,  given  a long  hiftory  of  a Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  was  one  of  the  illuftrious 
cut-throats  of  that  day,  letting  himfelf  out 
to  thoffe  who  would  pay  him  moft,  to  fight 
any  body,  right  or  wrong,  as  his  matters 
ordered  him.  His  Italian  denomination  is 
evidently  a corruption  of  his  real  name. 
Stowe  fays  a cenotaph  was  ere&ed  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  Sibble  Hedinghani 
in  Eflex,  with  a device  of  hawks  flying 
through  a wood. 

The  Dominican  church,  called  SantaMaria 
Novell  a,  is  a noble  old  building,  much  admired 
for  its  architecture.  It  contains  many  good 
pictures,  and  much  fculpture  ; but  unluckily 
we  had  juft  been  in  the  gallery  when  we 
vifited  it,  and  were  fatiated  with  painting 
and  ftatues. 

Proceeding  however  to  St.  Lorenzo,  the 
famous  chapel  of  the  Medicis  awakened  all 
our  attention  and  admiration,  nor  do  I 
recolleCt  ever  having  felt  fuch  aftonifhment 
before.  The  inimitable  majefly  and  elegance 
of  the  architecture,  the  beauty  and  richnefs 
2 of 
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of  the  materials,  and  their  high  polifh  and 
finifhing,  are  beyond  imagination.  The  in-* 
fide  is  entirely  encruhed  with  liliceons  hones 
of  the  richeh  kinds,  prophyry  inlaid  with 
letters  of  lapis  lazuli  $ jafpers,  granites,  chal- 
cedony, and  onyx  hones,  generally  feen 
only  in  fnufF-boxes  or  rings,  here  cover  the 
walls.  On  a high  bafement  which  runs 
round  the  chapel,  with  immenfe  panels  of 
red  Tufcan  jafper,  are  reprefented  the  arms 
of  the  different  cities  fubjeCt  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  inlaid  with  hones  of  the  proper  co- 
lours. In  one  of  thefe  is  a black  horfe,  moh 
excellently  done.  This  building  is  octagon, 
and  was  to  have  been  decorated  with  fix 
farcophagi  of  oriental  granite,  of  a vah 
fize,  with  coloffal  figures  handing  above 
them,  of  the  different  princes,  in  bronze' 
gilt ; only  one  or  two  of  thefe  are  quite 
finifhed.  They  have  each  a coronet  of  maffy 
gold  on  the  farcophagus,  lying  on  jafper 
cufhions,  inlaid  with  precious  hones.  No- 
thing can  be  richer,  nor  more  noble.  Ferdi- 
nand I.  is  faid  to  have  defigned  this  chapel, 
and  if  fo,  he  may  rank  with  the  firh  mo- 
dern architects.  What  a pity  that  it  fhould 
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flHl  remain  unfinifhed  ! Notwithftanding 
a confiderable  fund  was  left  for  this  exprefs 
purpofe,  by  the  laft  Princels  of  the  Medicis 
family,  nothing  has.  been  done  towards  it 
fince  her  death.  Addifon,  who  foretold  that 
this  family  might  probably  be  extindt  before 
their  burying-place  was  completed,  has 
proved  a much  truer  prophet  than  De  la 
Lande,  who  expedted  it  would  be  fmilhed 
in  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold. 
The  dome  is  quite  naked,  and  the  marble 
pavement  fcarcely  begun  ; nor  is  the  altar  yet 
placed, nor  the  intended  opening  made  behind 
the  high  altar  of  the  church,  which  fhould 
have  been  the  entrance  to  this  chapel.  We 
defcended  into  the  vault  beneath,  the  floor 
of  which  is  on  a level  with  the  ftreet.  In 
this  vault  all  that  illuflrious  duft,  which  once 
made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  was  to 
have  been  depoflted  ; but  whether  it  ever 
will,  is  much  to  be  doubted,  for  the  bodies 
of  the  Medicis  have  remained  ever  fince 
their  death,  and  Dill  remain,  unburied,  al- 
moft  entirely  occupying  the  floor  of  a fmaller 
and  more  ancient  adjoining  chapel,  the 
former  burying-placc  of  their  family.  Each 
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coffin  is  enclofed  in  a wooden  cafe,  or  tem- 
porary tomb,  marked  with  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  perfonages  within* 
and  furrounded  with  iron  rails. 

(t  Here  the  vile  foot  of  every  Have 
“ Infults  a Charles,  or  a Guftave.” 

Yet  it  muiL  be  a vile  foot  indeed  that 
could  rudely  tread  this  chapel,  and  a moft 
infenfible  eye  that  could  behold,  without 
aweful  veneration,  the  monuments  of 
Michael  Angelo  which  adorn  its  walls. 
What  a fublime  genius  was  Michael  Angelo  ! 
Not  a moulding  nor  a fcroll  of  his  but  is 
marked  with  a character  of  greatnefs,  ’which 
no  other  architect  ever  approached.  The 
four  recumbent  coloffal  figures  of  day  and 
night,  morning  and  evening,  on  thefe  tombs, 
are,  except,  perhaps,  his  famous  Mofes  at 
Rome,  the  moll  fublime  productions  of  mo- 
dern fculpture.  One  does  not  indeed  clear- 
ly perceive  wdiat  thefe  characters  have  to  do 
here,  at  leaft  not  till  one  has  feen  them,  for 
then  who  could  with  them  otherwife  than 
they  are  ? 

We  were  ffiewn,  in  another  chapel,  the 
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fcoffins  of  two  infant  children  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,  waiting  for  interment,  under 
wooden  cafes,  like  thofe  of  the  Medicis.  It 
Was  the  intention  of  this  wife  and  virtuous 
prince,  that  no  exception  fhould  have  been 
allowed  to  his  laws  concerning  burial,  not 
even  in  the  cafe  of  his  own  family.  He 
was  told,  however,  that  this  would  be  too 
indecent  and  irreverent,  and  his  plan  was, 
with  fome  difficulty,  over-ruled.  He  does 
not  therefore  merit  the  cenfure  which  Mr* 
Arthur  Young  has  bellowed  on  him  in  his 
late  excellent  Travels  ; where,  in  corredting 
the  prepolleroufiy  falfe  account  of  the  Floren- 
tine burials,  given  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  the  Annual  Regiller,  he  mentions  what 
the  new  law  really  is,  jnflly  inveighing 
againll  the  admiffion  of  exceptions  to  fuch 
laws.  In  fadt,  we  find  the  Grand  Duke  is 

f % 

not  to  be  blamed  for  thofe  exceptions. 
Princes  might  adt  like  reafonable  beings, 
much  more  frequently  than  they  do,  if  they 
were  not  bewildered  by  the  advice  or  flattery 
of  fools  and  knaves. 

The  man  appointed  to  fhew  thefe  chapels* 
as  well  as  thofe  who  Ihew  the  gallery  and 
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the  palazzo  publico,  are  in  the  mod  abfo^ 
lute  manner  forbidden  to  take  any  money. 
This  has  a very  handfome  appearance,  and 
the  civility  of  thefe  fervants  deferves  the 
higheft  commendation.  * The  porter  of  the 
gallery  only  accepted  of  a trifling  gratuity. 

The  Anunciata  is  a mod  magnificent 
church.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a chapel 
which  the  admirable  fculptorjohn  of  Bologna, 
who  lies  here,  decorated  for  his  own  burying- 
place,  with  a profufion  of  datues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  dome  of  the  church  is  vad, 
and  very  finely  painted  by  Luca  Giordano. 
There  feemed  to  be  many  good  pictures  be- 
lides,  but  we  wanted  light.  One  of  thefe 
we  did  not  much  regret,  a miraculous  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  very  fenfibly  kept  covered, 
except  on  particular  occaiions.  Adjoining 
to  the  chapel  which  contains  this  treafure, 
is  an  oratory  fitted  up  by  the  lad  of  the 
Medicis  line,  the  daughter  of  Cofmo  III. 
who  married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Its 
walls  are  encruded  with  the  fame  rich  dones 
as  the  inlaid  tables  of  the  gallery,  reprefent- 
ing  flowers  and  fruits  ; but  the  objects  in 
this  chapel  are  in  bas-relief.  This  makes 
7 the 
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the  execution  more  wonderful ; but  the  ef- 
fect is  not  fo  happy  as  in  the  fame  things 
reprefented  on  a flat  furface,  by  the  natural 
colours  and  fhades  of  the  hones. 

St.  Mark’s  convent  bears  great  reputation 
for  the  fkill  of  its  monks  in  pharmacy. 
Their  productions  are  known  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Their  oils  and  eflences,  packed  up  in 
little  boxes  tawdrily  decked  with  filk  and 
filver,  may  be  feen  at  every  perfumer’s  in 
Bond-ftreet.  Thefe  monks  make  ottar  of 
rofes  very  good,  for  about  eight  pounds 
fterling  an  ounce.  In  their  church,  the  ac- 
complifhed  and  learned  Picus  Mirandolse  is 
buried  ; whofe  fine  talents,  proflituted  to 
metaphylics  and  fchclaftic  divinity,  may 
be  compared  to  bank-notes  ufed  for  the  molt 
menial  purpofes,  for  which  ordinary  paper 
would  have  done  juft  as  well. 

There  are  doubtlefs  many  palaces  in  Flo- 
rence well  worth  viliting;  but  our  impatience 
to  be  at  Rome,  in  Carnival  time,  hurried  us 
from  hence,  without  feeing  any  but  the 
Palace  Pitti,  where  the  Grand  Duke  refides, 
and  from  which  is  a long  covered  pafl'age 
leading  acrofs  the  river  to  the  gallery,  that 
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his  Highnefs  may  go  there  at  all  times  with- 
out trouble  : nor  did  the  prefence  of  the  late 
Duke  ever  interrupt  any  perfon  who  might 
happen  to  be  there  at  the  time  ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  often  entered  into  converlation 
with  ftrangers,  with  the  mod:  amiable  con- 
defcenfion.  The  Palace  Pitti  i$  a very  large 
and  magnificent  houfe,  fit  for  the  refidence 
of  a Sovereign  5 and  one  is  ftruck  with  won- 
der, at  refledling  that  it  was  built  by  a private 
mercantile  family,  and  that  family  eclipfed 
by  the  Medicis.  The  fiyle  of  the  whole  is 
majeftic,  approaching  to  heavinefs,  and  the 
rooms  rather  dark.  Every  body  knows  its 
collection  of  pictures  to  be  one  of  the  fineft 
in  Italy,  Its  chef  d’oeuvre  is  Raphael’s 
Madonna  della  Sedia ; and  there  are  fome 
portraits  by  the  fame  mailer  in  his  bell  man- 
ner. Two  aftonifhingly  fine  landfcapes, 
and  a battle-piece,  by  Salvator  Rofa.  Two 
landfcapes,  and  fome  other  things,  by  Ru- 
bens ; among  them  a duplicate  of  that  de- 
lightful Holy  Family  with  St.  John,  which 
I have  already  noticed  in  one  of  the  Balbi 
palaces  at  Genoa.  Here  are  alfo  fcveral 
works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Pietro  da 
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Cortona ; the  latter  chiefly  in  the  cielings, 
and  too  good  for  their  fituatioris.  Cochin 
has  given  a pretty  full  enumeration  of  the 
pictures  in  this  houfe;  and  Lady  Miller  has 
tranflated  fome  of  his  account,  without  add- 
ing fo  many  original  remarks  as  is  ufual 
with  her.  De  la  Lande  is  more  full  than 
either,  and  now  and  then  hazards  an  opinion 
of  his  own.  I hurried  through  this  palace 
too  fall  to  make  any  new  ohfervations.  In 
the  apartments  are  fome  precious  cabinets  of 
inlaid  work  ; many  very  large  flabs  of  Tuf- 
can  jafper,  and  fome  pictures  of  architecture 
and  fea-ports,  with  figures,  made  of  filiceous 
Hones,  with  incredible  art  and  fuccefs.  We 
were  told  that  each  piece,  though  only  about 
two  feet  wide,  was  the  labour  of  near  five 
years.  In  one  of  thefe  pictures,  is  a man  in 
ftriped  breeches,  particularly  well  executed. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  fo  much  time  and 
labour  fhould  be  thrown  away,  to  make  what, 
after  all,  muft  be  inferior  to  a painting,  ex- 
cept in  duration,  for  thefe  works  are  next  to 
eternal. 

Behind  this  palace  is  the  old  garden  of 
Boboji,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Micheli  for 
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the  production  of  modes.  It  is  fpacious, 
but  quite  in  the  ancient  formal  ftyle,  with 
abundance  of  evergreens,  cut  into  ftraight 
walks,  furnifhed  with  ftatues.  On  the  mofly 
trunks  of  the  trees,  I found  plenty  of  the 
Hypnam  Smith'll  of  Dickfon,  and  another 
very  curious  new  fpecies.  Here  we  began 
to  meet  with  great  luxuriancy  in  thefe  lower 
tribes  of  vegetables.  Almoft  every  kind 
produces  its  fructification  regularly,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  farther  north.  Hence  Mi- 
cheli’s  figures  appear  exaggerated  to  us 
northern  botanifts  ; and  Dillenius  never  faw 
the  fructification  o i Lichen  articulatus , figured 
by  Micheli.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
verify  his  reprefentation,  having  found  this 
Lichen  with  fine  red  tubercles  between  Flo- 
rence and  Rome,  as  will  be  mentioned  among 
others  hereafter. 

We  could  not  help  going  to  fee  the  Grand 
Duke’s  mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory,  which, 
like  every  thing  at  Florence,  is  fuperb.  The 
Jfirfi:  part,  on  account  of  its  fingularity,  is  the 
moft  remarkable.  It  conlifts  of  models  of 
every  part  of  the  human  body,  in  coloured 
WfPf,  the  fize  of  nature,  and  mod:  admirably 
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done.  The  mufcles  are  imitated  better  that! 
the  reft,  and  are  very  ufeful  ; as  thofe  parts 
cannot  be  well  preferved  by  injections,  or 
any  other  means.  The  celebrated  Abbe 
Fontana  has  the  fuperintendance  of  thefe 
works,  and  was  fo  obliging  as  to  {hew  us 
the  whole  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  artifts 
who  were  at  work,  adding  to  the  collection, 
and  copying  the  whole  for  the  then  Emperor 
Jofeph.  The  tools  ufed  are  chiefly  flicks 
and  fpatulae  of  box-wood,  with  fmall  rods 
of  heated  iron.  Infinite  labour  and  patience 
are  requilite  in  the  finifhing,  and  the  work, 
when  done,  muft  be  kept  in  a very  even 
temperature,  that  it  may  neither  melt  nor 
crack;.  The  fluffed  birds  of  this  mufeum 
are  neither  fine  nor  numerous.  The  fifties 
and  reptiles  are  dried,  and  pretty  good. 
Here  are  feveral  good  Vermes.  The  infects 
and  ftiells  are  tolerable  : fome  of  the  latter 
appeared  to  me  wrong  named,  efpecially 
among  the  Coni ; but  this  is  a common  cafe. 
The  Lepidoptcra  are  not  fplendid.  The 
corals  few,  except  a great  variety  of  the 
red  coral,  Ifis  nobilis.  The  materia  mcdica, 
and  feeds,  make  a good  figure  ; and  a very 
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plea  fin g part  of  the  collection  are  models  hi 
coloured  wax  of  fucculent  plants,  fungi,  &c. 
many  of  them  extremely  well  executed, 
efpeciaily  Stapelia  birfuta , the  Carrion  flower. 
Of  all  the  parts  of  this  cabinet,  the  minerals 
are  the  moil  numerous,  and  the  linelt  fpe- 
cimens.  Gold  ores  and  gems  are  very  fine, 
and  the  iron  ores  from  the  Ifle  of  Elba,  aS 
might  be  expected,  excel  every  thing  of  the 
kind  elfewhere.  Here  are  a few  quadru- 
peds; among  them  a Elippopotamus,  and  an 
elephant  with  its  fkeleton. 

Adjoining  to  this  mufeum  is  a botanic 
garden,  with  a green-houfe,  but  no  Hove  ; 
the  plants  are  fine,  though  not  numerous ; 
but  we  thought  our  pains  of  going  thither 
amply  repaid,  by  feeing  an  immenfe  tree  of 
DraccefiaDraco^Ath.  the  gum  called  Dragon’s 
Blood  exuding  moll  copioufly.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  much  of  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  Abbe  Fontana,  who  did  us  the 
very  flattering  honour  of  fpending  at  our 
lodgings  moll  of  the  evenings  we  were  at 
Florence ; how  much  to  our  profit  and  en- 
tertainment, thofe  who  know  his  phyfiologi- 
cal  enthufiafm  and  penetration,  need  not  be 
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told.  W e alfo  received  great  civilities  from 
Mr.  Fabroni,  Secretary  to  the  Agriculture 
Society,  to  whom  we  had  letters  from  his 
fellow-labourer  Mr.  BroulTonet. 

One  great  objedt,  in  our  own  way,  was 
the  muleum  of  the  celebrated  Micheli.  This 
colledHon,  confiding  of  books,  drawings, 
manufcripts,  minerals,  corals,  and  dried 
plants,  was  bought,  after  the  death  of  its 
original  polfelfor,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Targioni, 
who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Tozzetti  for 
an  eftate.  He  wrote  fome  excellent  Travels 
through  Tufcany,  to  which  I have  referred 
in  fpeaking  of  'Pifa,  and  from  him  the  plant 
Ta?'gionia  was  named.  His  fon,  who  now 
polfeffes  thefe  relicks,  likewife  a phyfician, 
is  a man  of  the  moil  engaging  fimplicity, 
modefly,  and  benevolence  of  manners,  wor- 
thy to  be  the  heir  of  the  amiable  Micheli. 

This  herbarium  is  faid  to  contain  about 
14,000  fpecies  and  varieties,  of  which  the 
latter  muft  be  very  numerous.  The  modes 
are  folded  up  in  fmall  pieces  of  paper,  writ- 
ten on  by  Micheli,  with  the  names  by  which 
he  has  published  them ; but  it  is  fo  trouble- 
some to  get  at  them.,  not  to  mention  the 
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want  of  abfolutc  certainty,  as  the  names  are 
not  fixed  to  the  fpecimens,  that  we  found 
it  impracticable  to  do  much  towards  correct- 
ing fynonyms  during  our  fhort  flay.  His 
Ceratofpermum , tab.  56.  feemed  to  be  one 
of  the  very  common  Sphcsricis  or  Lycopcr- 
dofis,  and  we  could  not  perceive  the  horn- 
like feeds ; but  that  I doubt  not  was  our 
fault,  and  not  the  faithful  Micheli’s.  We 
examined  fome  rude  drawings  of  the  Orchis 
tribe ; and  Some  very  good  microfcopic 
ones,  done  by  the  prefent  Mr.  T.  Tozzetti, 
of  marine  plants  and  corallines ; they  were 
intended  for  an  unpublished  work  of  Micheli, 
continued  by  his  father.  A great  number 
of  thefe  drawings  are  already  engraved,  and 
their  pofleffor  has  very  liberally  prefent ed 
me  with  imprehions  of  them  ; a library 
curiofity,  which  I Should  rejoice  to  have 
him  render  of  lefs  value  (as  a rarity)  by 
publishing  thefe  excellent  plates.  The  mi- 
nerals and  corals  of  this  collection  are  very 
numerous,  and,  being  ticketed  by  Micheli 
and  Targioni,  have  that  peculiar  value 
which  renders  the  original  mufeum  of  a 
working  naturalift  fo  far  preferable  to  thofe 
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of  Emperors  and  Princes  deftitute  of  fuch 
authority.  This  reminds  me  of  the  Medi- 
cean  Library  at  St.  Lorenzo.  The  room 
which  contains  it  is  built  by  Michael  An- 
gelo, as  the  majeftic  fcrolls,  baluftrades  and 
cornices  abundantly  evince.  The  books  are 
all  manuferipts,  many  of  them  very  rare. 
The  molt  ancient  is  a Virgil  of  the  fifth 
century. 

We  fearched  many  bookfellers  fhops  at 
Florence,  and  found  immenfe  piles  of  old 
books  in  garrets  and  lumber-rooms,  unknown 
for  the  moft  part  to  thofe  who  pcflelTed 
them.  Our  pains  of  tumbling  them  over 
were  fcarcely  repaid,  as  we  met  with  no- 
thing of  peculiar  value,  except  Columna’s 
Ecpbrafis , and  the  fine  editio  princeps  of 
Paul  Jovius  dc  Pifcibus  Romanorum , both 
very  cheap.  We  had  the  lingular  fortune  of 
occafioning  Steno’s  rare  and  curious  treatife 
De  folldo  intra  folidum  naturaliter  co?itc?itoy  to 
be  out  of  print,  by  purchafing  four  copies,  all 
that  remained  at  the  Ducal  printing-office, 
and  which  had,  of  courfe,  been  there  ever 
fince  1669,  ^1C  date  *ts  Publication. 

We  went  one  evening  to  the  Comic  Opera, 
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and  faw  a kind  of  comedy  without  mufic. 
Several  of  the  fpedators  were  in  mafks  and 
dominos,  it  being  -Carnival  time  ; and  there 
were  many  women  in  men’s  clothes,  an 
odious  cuftom,  which  all  the  female  fex: 
ought  to  difcountenance.  Nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  their  trueft  inierefts,  either 
as  a difadvantage  to  their  perfons,  for  they 
generally  look  deteftably  awkward  and  ugly, 
or  as  tending  to  occafion  the  moft  horrid  per- 
verfion  of  tafle  and  fentiment  in  our  fex.  For 
one  depraved  appetite  that  they  may  chance 
to  pleafe  under  this  metamorphofis,  they 
mull  furely  difguft  a hundred  natural  ones. 
This  fafhion  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
licentious  women,  for  the  bulk  of  thofe  we 
faw  were  evidently  otherwife  ; and  I believe 
no  woman  can  go  into  the  pit  during  the 
Carnival  in  any  other  drefs.  We  had  fome 
facetious  rencounters  with  feveral  droll  mafks 
in  the  flreets. 

The  mufical  opera  at  Florence  is  very 
good,  though  the  admiflion  price  fo  low  as 
three  pauls,  not  quite  eighteen-pence.  We 
faw  the  Grand  Duke  there  one  evening 
mafked.  One  of  the  interludes  was  a re- 
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prefentation  of  the  Battle  on  the  Marble 
Bridge  of  Pifa,  which  for  many  ages  has 
been  fought  there  every  three  years,  between 
two  parties  of  the  townspeople.  The  pre- 
fent  government  has  wifely  diicouraged  this 
barbarous  pradtice,  if  it  be  not  totally  abo- 
lilhed.  The  conlequences  were  much  too 
ferious  to  allow  of  its  being  tolerated  in  any 
community  above  a den  of  banditti,  for 
many  lives  were  always  facrificed  before 
either  party  would  refign  its  ftation  on  the 
bridge. 

The  government  of  Tufcany  is  well 
known  to  have  undergone  many  very  im- 
portant reformations  under  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  ; and  his  Criminal  Code  of  Laws  is 
too  celebrated  throughout  Europe  to  need 
an  explanation  here.  We  were  curious  to 
learn  the  eifedts  of  this  code ; and  with  re- 
lpedt  to  the  police  of  the  capital,  formerly 
moft  execrable,  we  were  told  that  the  fafety 
of  the  llreets  was  now  perfedt ; that  rob- 
beries and  outrages  were  quite  unknown, 
infomuch  that  any  fum  of  money  might 
be  carried  about  the  town  at  mid-night,  as 
fafely  as  at  noon-day.  The  punifhments  of 
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confinement  and  labour  were  much  more 
dreaded  than  death,  and  more  efpecially  as 
they  were  inevitable  in  cafes  of  real  guilt.  The 
Sovereign  was  faid  to  be  extremely  vigilant 
as  to  the  execution  of  juftice  ; he  had  much 
reftrained  the  licentioufnefs  and  tyranny  of 
the  nobility,  for  which  he  was,  of  courfe, 
hated  and  traduced  by  them.  He  was  even 
reported  to  have  carried  his  authority  to  a 
fevere  length  in  his  own  family.  It  was 
whifpered  to  us,  that  the  Duchefs  herfelf  was 
then  under  a fpecies  of  confinement,  for 
having  taken  too  earned:  a part  with  one  of 
her  fons,  who  had  been  a little  refractory. 
The  particulars  of  the  cafe  were  not  known, 
and  the  affair  foon  after  blew  over.  The 
laws  againft  burying  in  towns  and  churches 
appear  not  to  have  been  made  before  they 
were  wanted,  for  we  heard  the  mod:  authen- 
tic accounts  of  the  extreme  offenfivenefs  of 
the  churches,  and  the  dreadful  confequences 
of  their  contagion,  occafioned  by  the  former 
mode  of  burial.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  late  Grand  Duke  was  a 
mod:  vigilant  and  well-meaning  prince,whofe 
prevailing  objedt  throughout  his  reign  was 

what 
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what  he  really  believed  to  be  the  good  of 
his  fubje<ffs.  He  might  be  miftaken  or  mis- 
guided Sometimes,  for  he  was  a man ; but 
the  world  cannot  honour  too  highly  fo  up- 
right and  wife  a prince,  even  though  he 
were  not  infallible.  Its  praife,  indeed,  is  but 
“ a puff  of  noify  breath,”  of  very  little  value, 
confidering  how  often  it  has  been  bellowed 
on  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  heroes,  rather 
than  on  really  beneficent  kings ; but  when 
hillory  becomes  lefs  venal,  and  more  philo- 
sophical, the  reign  of  Leopold,  in  his  Small 
Hate  of  Tufcany,  will  make  a bright  Spot  in 
her  page.  She  will  delineate  him  planting 
the  feeds  of  beneficent  inftitutions,  which, 
humanity  bids  us  hope,  will  take  deep  root, 
and  Spread  very  far  for  the  good  of  pollerity. 
She  will  lament  that  his  a&ive  life  was  cut 
Short,  even  in  its  bloom,  before  he  had  time 
to  exercife  his  wifdom  in  a larger  field  of 
action ; and  lhe  will  have,  alas!  to  record, 
with  bluffing  indignation,  by  what  kind  of 
death  fo  valuable  a life  was  difgraced. 

We  were  extremely  well  Satisfied  with  our 
inn  at  Florence,  Vanini’s.  Our  Suit  of  apart- 
ments confided  of  two.  lodging-rooms,  a 
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dining-room,  and  a fervant’s  room,  with 
clofets,  &c.  for  fix  pauls,  not  quite  three 
fhillings,  a day.  For  dinner  we  paid  eight 
pauls  each,  including  an  ample  fupply  of  the 
delicious  Florence  wine.  I cannot  help  do- 
ing juftice  to  our  valet  de  place,  Clemente, 
by  recording  his  name,  as  he  may  probably 
live  to  be  ufeful  to  many  future  travellers. 
Never  was  a more  intelligent,  nor  a more 
obliging  guide.  . - 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


FROM  FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BY  SltNNA, 

, . r I ! , . \ 4 r * f 
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HE  fame  voiturin  who  brought 

us  from  Pifa,  undertook  to  convey  us  to 
Rome  for  ten  fequins,  all  accommodation 
included,  except  that  we  flipulated  to  re- 
main a day  at  Sienna  at  our  own  expence.  I 
make  no  apology  for  recording  the  particu- 
lars of  thefe  little  arrangements,  well  know- 
ing how  ufeful  they  are  to  other  travellers, 
and  how  glad  we  fhould  have  been  to  have 
been  pre-informed  on  fuch  points  our- 
felves. 

Leaving  Florence  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
we  travelled  over  a hilly  and  pidlurefque 
country,  efpecially  towards  evening,  when 
feveral  very  rich  and  extend ve  landfcapes 
prefented  themfelves,  with  quite  a Claude’s- 
iky.  The  more  we  faw  of  Italian  land- 
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(cape,  the  more  reafon  we  found  to  admire; 

this  excellent  painter.  The  glowing  reful- 

« 

gence  of  his  evenings,  and  the  clear  bright- 
nefs  of  his  mid-day  Ikies,  which  one  is 
fometimes  apt  to  think  exaggerations  and 
improvements  of  nature,  are  the  very  tints 
of  nature  herfelf  in  this  delightful  climate, 
and  all  his  variations  of  effedt  are  ftri&ly 
and  exactly  her  own.  Slept  at  Poggiboufi, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Florence. 

Feb.  2.  We  fet  out  at  feven,  and  arrived  at 
Sienna  by  dinner  time.  All  the  way,  by  the 
road  fide,  obferved  Mefpilus  Pyracanthus 
growing  in  great  abundance,  in  the  manner 
of  our  common  black-thorn,  whofe  place  it 
feems  to  occupy  on  wafte  ground,  and  is  of 
the  fame  humble  fize  and  depreffed  figure. 
Here  and  there  grew  Helleborus  hyemalis 
(Winter  Aconite),  H.  niger  ? and  fastldus . 
The  hue  of  the  foil  towards  Sienna  is  ex- 
actly that  variety  of  yellows  and  browns 
feen  in  the  Sienna  marble. 

This  town  is  handfomely  built,  and  very 
finely  fituated  on  a hill,  commanding  a 
noble  profped  every  way,  which,  however, 
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Was  concealed  from  our  view  till  next  morn- 
ing, by  a thick  mift  enveloping  the  fummit 
of  the  hill.  Such  elevated  fituations  muft 
often  be  “ cloud-capt,”  when  the  humble 
valleys  are  bright  and  ferene. 

The  cathedral  of  Sienna,  its  principal 
boaft,  is  a very  highly  ornamented  and  ele- 
gant gothic  pile,  entirely  of  marble.  The 
marble  pavement,  fingular  in  its  kind,  re- 
prefents  various  pieces  of  fcripture  hiftory, 
the  figures,  larger  than  life,  being  white,  and 
the  ground  dark.  The  fhades  are  produced 
by  a large  kind  of  engraving.  I cannot  ad- 
mire the  effect,  nor  is  a floor  the  place  where 
one  would  wifh  to  ftudy  hiftory  ; but  the 
outlines  are  in  a great  ftyle.  Cochin  com- 
pares them  to  the  fin  eft  works  of  Raphael. 
If  fuch  a comparifon  may  be  admitted,  it 
muft  be  underftood  of  his  cartoons,  rather 
than  of  his  more  delicate  performances. 
There  are  many  good  ftatues  in  the  church. 
The  baptiftery  is  under  the  choir,  and  we 
had  the  curiofity  to  attend  a chriftening, 
which  is  of  all  filthy  and  ridiculous  fights 
one  of  the  worft.  The  prieft  fpits  repeatedly 
on  his  thumb,  and  dabs  it  on  different  parts 
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of  the  child’s  face  and  perfon  ; then  he  gives 
the  infant  a candle  to  hold,  and  all  this  while 
mumbles  Latin  as  fall  as  his  tongue  can  wag. 
To  complete  the  farce,  the  ignorant  nurfe 
makes' refponfes  in  the  fame  language  ! We 
faw  the  fame  ceremony  afterwards  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  places;  fo  we  have  every  reafon 
to  think  it  was  perfectly  orthodox  baptifm,and 
not  a piece  of  mummery  a&ed  by  buffoons, 
who  had  got  poffeffion  of  the  church  and 
holy  veftments,  on  purpofe  to  make  fools 
of  us  heretics.  Did  a Ganganelli  or  a Fene- 
lon  approve  of  fimilar  ceremonies  ? Surely 
not ; but  they  winked  at  fuch  ignorance, 
that  they  might  more  certainly  diredf  their 
glorious  aim  to  more  important  objects,  in 
flrokes  often  inedible  to  groffer  intelledls  ; 
hut  for  whofe  fure  fuccefs  they  repofed  in 
humble  confidence  on  that  Being,  a ray  of 
whofe  own  benevolence  animated  their  en- 
deavours. 

Sienna  pofTeffes  two  very  able  anatomifls, 
Profeffor  Mafcagni,  and  his  diffedtor  Dr.  Se- 
jnenzi,  We  waited  on  them  with  letters 
from  Dr.  Batt,  of  Genoa,  and  were  very 
well  received.  Thefe  gentlemen  excel  par- 
ticularly 
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-ticularly  in  their  preparations  of  the  lym- 
phatic veflels.  The  plates  of  Dr.  Mafcag- 
ni’s  work,  which  were  already  engraved, 
and  have  fince  been  publifhed,  Ihew  the 
mafterly  manner  in  which  their  injections 
have  been  made.  Unfortunately  they  do 
not  preferve  their  preparations  any  longer 
than  to  have  them  drawn  ; fo  that  thofe  who 
with  to  verify  their  accuracy,  by  confulting 
original  fpecimens,  can  have  no  fatisfaCtion, 
and  might  reafonably  &oubt  the  fidelity  of 
thofe  exquifite  plates.  From  what  we  faw, 
however,  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
every  ftroke.  We  obferved  injections  thrown 
about  as  rubbiih,  which  in  other  fehools 
would  have  been  “ fhrined  in  cryftal,” 
as  the  choiceft  rarities.  Exprefiing  our  re- 
gret at  this  negleCt,  they  allured  us  fuch  pre- 
parations coft  them  little  or  no  trouble,  and 
could  be  made  whenever  they  were  wanted 
for  demonftrations,  efpecially  as  bodies  were 
always  abundant  at  Sienna,  the  profelfor  of 
anatomy  having  a right  to  diffeCt  every 
perfon  who  dies  in  the  fiofpital,  and  to  do 
what  he  pteafes  with  the  body  after  the  re- 
ligious rites  are  performed.  The  principal 
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inftruments  ufed  for  thefe  inje&ions  are 
very  fine  and  almofl  capillary  glafs  tubes ; 
but,  we  did  not  perceive  that  Dr.  Mafcagm’s 
were  finer  than  what  we  had  feen  before. 

Thefe  gentlemen  condu&ed  us  through 
the  hofpital,  which  is  fpacious,  clean,  and 
air)’-,  remarkably  free  from  bad  fmells.  The 
profped  from  it,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fineft 
inland  views  in  Europe.  How  much  better 
a chance  mufl  patients  have  in  fuch  a fitua- 
tion,  than  in  the  old  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  or 
any  fimilar  places  ! Here  is  a peculiar  kind 
of  iron  flove  for  the  chemical  operations, 
and  a fimilar  one  in  the  kitchen,  by  which 
a number  of  things  are  heated  at  once,  with 
a third  part  of  the  fuel  that  a common  chim- 
ney would  require.  The  flame  is  confined 
in  an  iron  chamber,  and  carried  round  the 
pots  laterally.  1 here  are  various  dampers  to 
moderate  it,  by  regulating  the  quantity  of 
air  admitted.  The  hofpital  at  Florence, 
which  we  heard  was  a clean  and  good  one, 
for  we  had  not  time  to  fee  it,  has  the  fame 
kind  of  ftoves  as  thefe.  They  were  invent- 
ed by  a Florentine. 

In  the  church  of  the  hofpital,  behind  the 
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altar,  is  a fine  frefco  of  the  pool  of  Bethefda, 
by  the  Chevalier  Conca. 

In  the  great  piazza,  or  market  place,  (lands 
the  Palazzo  Publico,  the  ancient  fenate-houfe 
of  the  republic,  which  the  people  feem  dill 
to  venerate,  as  reminding  them  they  once 
were  a republic.  This  palace  has  a very 
lofty  brick  tower,  from  which  there  mud  be 
a mod  noble  view.  I longed  to  afcend  it, 
but  indolence  and  hurry  deterred  me.  On 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fquare  is  an  ancient 
marble  fountain  of  admirable  workmanfhip, 
by  Jacomo  della  Quercia,  furnamed  del  Fonte 
from  this  performance. 

The  botanical  profedor  here,  named  Bar- 
talini,  has  publilhed  an  Italian  work  on  the 
plants  of  this  neighbourhood.  We  called  on 
him,  but  he  was  out  of  town.  Wefearched 
feveral  bookfeller’s  (hops,  but  found  few  curi- 
ofities,  except  a Lucca  edition  of  Linnaeus’s 
Fundamenta  Botanica,  with  two  or  three 
others  of  his  lefler  works,  all  in  one  volume. 

The  cabinet  of  natural  hidory  is  poor 
and  fmall.  In  the  public  library  are  fome 
Greek  manufcripts  of  the  New  Teftament, 
with  fine  illuminations. 

7 Feb. 
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Feb.  3.  After  an  early  dinner  had  aplea- 
fant  ride,  of  fixteen  miles,  over  an  elevated 
country,  to  the  little  fhabby  town  of  Buon 
Convento. 

We  overtook  on  the  road  a female  pilgrim, 
in  a habit  of  black  ferge,  with  a ftaflf  in  her 
hand,  and  a madonna  at  her  bread;.  She 
was  going  to  Rome,  and  being  known  to 
our  driver,  he  befought  our  permiflion  to  let 
her  ride  on  the  broad  flat  back  of  the  carriage, 
ufually  occupied  by  trunks ; but  we  had  de- 
clined tru fling  ours  there  out  of  fight.  We 
readily  granted  leave,  only  regretting  there 
was  no  better  place  to  offer  her.  We  after- 
wards found  fhe  was  going  to  her  hufband, 
a man-fervant,  at  Rome,  and  that  her  pil- 
grim’s habit  was  put  on  merely  to  protect 
her  from  infult  or  fufpicion  on  the  road. 
She  feemed  a much  greater  object  of  charity 
than  the  begging  abbe,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  make  her  journey  as  eafy  as  we  could — 
Nay,  fmile  not  gentle  reader — whatever  ad- 
venture the  feverifh  lechery  of  a Sterne  might 
have  achieved,  or  talked  of  achieving,  with 
this  poor  pilgrim,  we  had  not  his  fancy  to 
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'fee  either  youth,  beauty,  or  fentiment  under* 
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her  weeds. 

Feb.  4.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
we  Tallied  forth  from  the  old  gothic  gates 
of  Buon  Convento,  and  winding  down  a 
fteep  hill  by  moon-light,  after  fome  hours 
palfed  through  Torrinieri,  a decent  town, 
from  which  is  an  extenfive  view  ; but  the 
day  was  dull  and  mifty.  At  length  Ricorli 
prefented  itfelf,  a poor  little  inn,  in  an  open 
country  (much  like  that  between  Carlifle 
and  Edinburgh),  twenty-one  miles  from 
Buon  Convento  ; and  here,  fpeaking  meta- 
phorically, we  dined.  From  hence  we 
began  to  afccnd  the  very  high  hill  of  Radi- 
cofani,  which  had  been  in  light  as  far  off 
as  Torrinieri,  or  before.  On  its  miferable 
top  is  the  miferable  town.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  mifery  itfelf.  Accordingly  we  found 
abundance  of  rock  Lichens,  as  gepgraphicus , 
parellus , niger  (Hudf.),  and  feveral  others 
which  grow  in  the  King’s-park  at  Edinburgh, 
with  one  or  two  nondefcript  fpecies.  Here 
is  that  fpacious  old  inn  fo  well  defcribcd  by 
Lady  Miller  (vol.2.  p.183).  We  had  not  the 
felicity  of  entering  it,  or  of  fupping  on  grif- 
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fin  and  rotten  eggs ; but  were  amply  in- 
demnified where  we  did  fup,  at  la  Novella, 
than  which  furely  Radicofani  itfelf  cannot 
be  more  exquifitely  wretched.  This  Novella 
is  a folitary  hovel  in  a lonely  fpot,  as  com- 
fortlefs  as  itfelf,  thirteen  miles  from  Ricorfi. 
To  fpeak  ferioufly,  and  a very  ferious  fa£t  it 
is  to  thofe  who  are  likely  to  come  this  way, 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  worft  inn  we  met 
with  on  the  continent. 

Feb.  5.  We  left  it  at  five.  The  dull  day 
was  in  harmony  with  our  fpirits  and  the 
fcene  around.  The  only  bright  point  in  view 
was  the  road,  for  that  led  towards  Rome. 
At  Ponte  Centino,  a narrow  pafs,  we  entered 
the  Pope’s  territories.  Here  the  bulk  of  our 
baggage  was  fealed  up,  unexamined,  that  it 
might  go  undifturbed  to  Rome.  A few 
miles  farther  on  ftands  Aquapendente,  an 
old  town  on  a hill.  Juft  on  entering  it  are 
fome  moift  mofly  rocks,  which  promifed 
much  botanical  fport  had  we  had  time. 
Snowdrops  were  in  flower  upon  them. 
From  this  town  the  anatomift  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente  took  his  name.  He  is  equally 
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celebrated  for  his  accuracy  in  difcovering  thtf> 
valves  of  the  veins,  and  for  his  want  of  pe- 
netration in  not  finding  out  their  real  ufe, 
which  is  to  prevent  a reflux  of  blood  towards 
the  heart.  Not  knowing  the  circulation  of 
the  vital  fluid,  he  fuppofed  it  to  go  the  con- 
trary way  to  what  it  does,  and  that  thefe 
valves  fanned  it  along ; whereas  they  will 
not  allow  a drop  to  pafs  them  in  that  direc- 
tion. Such  different  talents  are  obfervation 
and  judgment ! 

At  St.  Lorenzo  Nuova,  a new-built  village 
on  a hill,  fixteen  miles  from  Novella,  we 
dined,  and  then  defcended  the  hill  to  the 
old  town  of  St.  Lorenzo  alle  grotte,  which 
ftands  near  the  fine  lake  of  Bolfene.  Here 
we  rejoiced  to  find  ourfelves  again  in  a plea- 
fant  country,  amid  the  beauties  and  rarities 
of  nature,  for  here  the  trees  produced  Hyp - 
num  fciuroides  and  gracile , both  in  fruit,  and 
Lightfoot’s  Lichen  glomulifcrus . Great  part 
of  the  town  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  in  ruins,  its 
inhabitants  having  been  tranfplanted  to  the 
new  town  on  the  hill.  The  neighbourhood 
is  full  of  caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  ro- 
mantic enough,  but  rather  too  promifing  of 
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banditti.  Many  of  them  are,  in  fadf,  inha- 
bited by  very  poor  people.  We  met  with 
nothing  to  moled:  us,  nor  faw  any  living 
creatures,  except  two  finding  boys,  one  of 
whom  called  the  other  Rafaelle,  and  both 
ran  and  hid  themfelves,  like  rabbits,  in  the 
caves. 

The  road  leads  beautifully  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,-  which  is  a noble  objedt,  be- 
ing about  ten  miles  long,  and  having  two  or 
three  rocky  illands.  Bolfene  w;e  did  not 
enter,  but  paffed  on  to  Monte  Fiafcone,  a 
little  town  on  a very  high  hill,  iixteen  miles 
from  our  dining-place,  and  put  up  for  the 
night  at  an  inn  without  the  walls.  Near, 
Bolfene  are  fome  very  well  formed  bafaltic'- 
rocks  clofe  to  the  road.  The  pillars  are 
very  diftindt,  about  a foot  in  diameter,  and 
have  each  fix,  feven,  or  eight  Tides. 

Monte  Fiafcone,  literally  tranflated,  means 
mount  great-bottle , and  I can  find  no  better 
reafon  for  the  name  than  the  huge  clumfy 
dome  of  the  church,  which  is  feen  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  every  way,  and  looks  like 
a great  bottle ; but  whether  the  church  was. 
built  for  the  name,  or  the  name  given  on  ac-. 
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count  of  the  church,  I am  not  informed. 
The  town  is  paltry.  We  walked  into  a field 
after  dark  to  examine  fome  fingular  lights, 
which  appeared  to  be  either  Will-of-the-wifps 
or  fome  luminous  infedts  ; but  could  not 
come  up  with  them,  and  after  fome  time, 
finding  ourfelves  on  the  brink  of  a precipice, 
-the  ardour  of  our  purfuit  was  fomewhat 
damped. 

Feb.  6.  The  more  faithful  light  of  the 
moon  fmiled  on  us  at  five  in  the  moraine:, 
and  we  purfued  our  journey,  eleven  miles, 
to  Viterbo  ; the  country  flat  and  marihy. 
Viterbo  is  a pretty  little  town,  paved  with 
large  irregular  fiat  Hones,  like  Florence  ; but 
the  ftreets  are  not  kept  fo  clean  as  they 
might  be.  We  looked  into  a church  or  two, 
but  found  nothing  remarkable.  From  this 
place  the  road  for  five  miles  gradually  afcend- 
ed  a hill,  and  when  we  arrived  at  its  fummit, 
the  extenfive  profpedt  amply  repaid  our 
toils.  The  fea  glittering  in  the  funfhine, 
was  eafiiy  feen  on  our  right;  and  a beauti- 
ful filvery  lake,  the  fource  of  the  Tercia, 
was  under  our  feet.  But  to  botanifts  this 
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hill  afforded  ftill  higher  gratification.  Its 
ridge  is  clothed  with  a wood  of  old  trees, 
and  their  trunks  covered  with  a luxuriant 
garb  of  the  finefl  Lichens  and  moffes  in  the 
world,  as  Hypnum  fciuroides  and  many  others 
in  fructification  ; Lichen  glaucus  in  the  fame 
ftate,  which  I never  faw  before  nor  fince, 
though  I have  fearched  for  it  repeatedly  in 
other  places ; Lichen  glomuliferus  with  its 
fingular  green  balls ; L,  fcrobiculatus , and 
many  others  of  lefs  note.  From  the  branches 
of  thefe  trees  hang  the  moft  luxuriant  wav- 
ing fefloons  of  the  filamentous  Lichens , as 
jubatus  and  articulatus , both  together  not 
unaptly  refembling  dark  brown  hair,  inter- 
woven with  firings  of  pearls.  The  latter 
bore  numerous  flefh-coloured  tubercles,  ex- 
actly as  Micheli  figures  and  defcribes  them, 
but  which  I do  not  know  that  any  botanift 
befides  has  feen.  In  fhort  we  were  enrap- 
tured with  this  wood,  and  only  regretted  the 
impoffibility  of  fearching  it  as  it  deferved. 
The  voice  of  our  voiturin  foon  diflipated 
our  botanical  reveries,  and  recalled  us  to 
our  duty.  We  defcended  into  a plain,  and 
paffed  through  Ronciglione,  a pretty  confi- 
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derable  village,  with  fome  houfes  built  in  ail 
unufually  good  ityle,  with  finely  propor- 
tioned windows.  Monte  Rofi,  where  we 
flept,is  anothervillage  twenty-two  miles  from 
Viterbo — fo  fhort  were  fometimes  our  day’s 
journeys  ! In  juftice  to  the  poor  traduced 
inns  of  Italy,  I think  it  right  to  mention 
that  here,  for  the  firft  time,  we  met  with 
damp  fheets,  and  were  obliged  to  have  them 
dried.  I do  not  think  I ever  difcovered  dirty 
fheets  in  Italy,  though  always  very  fcrupu- 
lous  in  my  examinations  on  that  head. 
England  is  certainly  the  moit  indelicate  of 
all  civilized  nations  with  refpeCl  to  bed  and 
table  linen.  Our  great  inns  are  lefs  to  be 
trailed  about  fheets  than  any  abroad. 

Feb . 7.  This  Was  a morning  of  expecta- 
tion, for  we  were  now  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Rome..  W e cheerfully  obeyed  our 
faithful  conductor’s  early  fummons,  and 
were  in  the  chaife  by  five  o’clock.  After 
travelling  about  nine  miles,  the  world’s  me- 
tropolis prefented  itfelf  to  our  longing  eyes, 
being  diftinCtly  feen  from  the  brow  of  a hill, 
at  fixteen  miles  diftance.  That  vail  plain, 
Vol.  I,  Z the 
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the  Campania  of  Rome,  was  ftretched  out 
before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It 
was  illuminated  by  the  fun,  but  no  diftindt 
obje&s  were  difcoverable ; at  lead  we  did 
not  know  exa&ly  where  to  look  for  Tivoli, 
Frefcati,  &c.  nor  had  we  any  one  who  could 
explain  the  landfcape.  Not  even  the  view 
of  the  world’s  metropolis,  however,  could 
make  me  neglect  to  ftoop  for  the  very  lin- 
gular Pifum  Qchrus , or  winged  pea.  It 
grew  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  juft  mentioned. 
A little  farther  on  we  obferved  abundance  of 
cork  trees,  low  and  ftumpy.  Our  mules 
were  more  than  ufually  alert,  for  we  entered 
Rome,  full  of  curiofity,  about  noon. 

When  ftill  at  a few  miles  diftance,  we  were 
anxious  to  difeover,  among  all  the  magnifi- 
cent domes  of  the  city,  which  was  St. 
Peter’s.  In  l'ome  points  of  view  one  ap- 
peared the  largeft,  then  again  another  feemed 
to  bear  away  the  palm.  St.  Carlo’s  in  the 
Corfo  for  a long  time  eclipfed  the  others, 
and  we  had  almoft  determined  that  to  be 
St.  Peter’s,  when  lo  ! from  behind  a hill, 
which  had  till  now  concealed  it,  the  real  St. 
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Peter’s  came  forth  in  all  its  majefty,  Teeming 
to  fay  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  temples,' 

u Hide  your  diminifhed  heads!” 

The  entrance  of  Rome,  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  is  noble,  and  the  area  fpacious ; 
the  three  ftreets  branching  off  from  that 
area  afford  a good  perfpedtive,  though 
they  abound  in  mean  houfes.  This  entrance 
is  well  delineated  by  Piranefi,  On  entering 
the  gates,  a man  prefented  himfelf  to  ac- 
company us  to  the  Cuftom-houfe,  where  we 
had  very  little  trouble,  nor  any  more  ex- 
pence than  five  pauls.  We  found  this  cele- 
brated city  more  airy  and  cleanly,  as  well  as 
more  magnificent,  than  we  expe&ed,  for 
Lady  Miller’s  affertion,  of  the  ftreets  being 
for  the  molt  part  not  paved,  is  erroneous. 
After  leaving  the  Cuftom-houfe,  we  put  up  at 
Pio’s  excellent  hotel  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
by  the  recommendation  of  our  hoft  at  Flo- 
rence. This  hotel  is  always  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  when  at 
Rome  ; but  his  Royal  Highnels  being  then 
at  Naples,  we  leffer  perfonages  eafily  found 
admittance.  After  dinner  we  engaged  a 
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valet  de  place,  who  had  fattened  himfelf  on 
us  at  the  Cuftom-houfe ; but  he  proved 
drunk  and  of  little  ufe,  fo  we  ventured  to 
felly  forth  alone,  to  explore  this  rich  mine 
of  knowledge.  We  ftumbled  on  the  Anto- 
nine  column  and  the  Pantheon.  The  por- 
tico of  the  latter  aftonifhed  us  by  its  gran- 
deur and  the  immenfityof  its  granite  columns. 
The  inttde  appeared  to  advantage  in  the 
dufk  of  the  evening.  A calm  and  folemn 
tranquillity  is  diffufed  over  the  mind  on  en- 
tering the  Pantheon,  which  I never  felt  be- 
fore in  any  fituation,  except  fometimes  in  a 
very  majeftic  grove  clear  of  underwood. 
The  yellow  marble  pilafters,  decorating  the 
infide,  are  of  noble  dimenfions  and  propor- 
tions; but  their  fluting  is  remarkably  fhaliow 
— I had  almoft  ventured  to  fay  to.o  fhaliow* 
and  that  all  their  parts  project  too  little. 

At  the  Englifh  coffee-houfe,  where  many 
of  our  newfpapers  may  be  feen,  and  which 
is  frequented  by  Englifhmen,  efpecially  ar- 
tifts,  1 was  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the 
Abbe  Correa  de  Serra,  now  fecretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lifbon.  With  this 
gentleman  I firft  became  acquainted  at  Mr. 
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tie  Juftieu’s  at  Paris.  He  had  refided  twelve 
years  at  Rome  formerly,  and  was  attached  to 
the  place  by  all  the  enthufiafm  which  a man 
of  fo  much  fine  tafte  and  extenfive  literature 
muft  feel  in  fuch  a refidence,  though  he  had 
fince  lived  many  years  in  Portugal,  his  na- 
tive country.  No  acquaintance  could  be 
more  fortunate  for  us.  His  information  and 
his  introductions  were  all-fufficient  for  every 
thing  we  might  want  here.  We  had  pur- 
pofely  declined  all  letters  for  Rome,  except 
one  or  two  neceffary  ones,  meaning  to  de- 
vote our  time  folely  and  uniformly  to  the 
Rudy  of  paintings,  ftatues,  and  buildings  ; 
avoiding  all  fociety  and  all  difhpation,  well 
knowing  how  infufficient  the  longeft  time 
we  could  fpare  muft  be,  amid  fo  many 
objects  ; and  forefeeing  great  interruptions 
to  our  purfuits,  if  wre  wTere  to  affociate  with 
travellers,  or  get  drawn  into  fociety  of  any 
kind.  As  far  as  we  kept  to  this  plan,  wre 
were  the  better  for  it.  We  had  determined 
to  put  ourfelves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
beft  cicerone  to  be  found,  for  the  better  ac- 
complifhment  of  our  main  ends.  There 
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arc  feveral  very  able  men  of  this  profelhon 
at  Rome,  who  undertake  to  conduit  parties 
of  ftrangers  to  every  thing  worth  notice, 
and  to  give  them  all  poflible  information 
on  the  fubjeit.  By  a diligent  attendance 
every  day,  the  whole  is  accomplifhed  in 
about  three  months,  and  the  expence  is  very 
moderate.  Meeting  the  Abbe  Correa,  how- 
ever, quite  changed  our  plan  in  this  refpeit. 
We  could  not  have  a better  companion  than 
himfelf,  whenever  his  engagements  would 
allow  him  to  be  with  us ; and  we  were  both, 
from  books,  pretty  well  informed  before- 
hand of  what  we  were  to  look  for  ; fo  that 
we  did  not  want  a guide  fo  much  as  a critic 
to  confult.  Magnani’s  guide-book  eafily 
directed  us  to  any  particular  objedt  which 
we  might  be  difpofed  to  examine;  and  with 
that  book  in  our  hands  we  foon  found  our- 
felves  as  much  at  home  here  as  at  London* 
By  this  plan  we  avoided  many  inconve- 
niences ; as  all  contrariety  of  opinions 
about  what  fhould  be  done  each  day ; all 
the  fretfulnefs  and  dullnefs  of  ignorant  or 
indolent  companions ; all  falfe  lights  and 
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party  prejudices,  from  which  the  ciceroneS, 
in  confequence  of  their  connexions  with 
different  artifts,  and  other  biafes,  are  not  al- 
ways free. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


st,  peter’s  church. 


It  was  impoffible  to  defer  vifiting  St.  Peter’s 
any  longer  than  the  hrft  day  after  our  arri-* 
val  at  Rome.  The  effeCt  of  the  colonade 
before  it  was  different  from  wdiat  we  ex- 
pected. All  prints  make  it  appear  too  long, 
and  the  fountains  too  fmall.  The  befb  view  I 
have  ever  feen  of  this  church,  is  in  a picture 
at  the  Villa  Borghefe. 

The  whole  building  is  of  a kind  of  fta- 
laCtitical  {tone,  called,  Pietra  di  Tivoli,  be- 
caufe  the  principal  quarries  of  it  are  at  that 
place.  It  is  very  hard,  but  of  an  extremely 
porous  unequal  texture,  fo  as  not  to  look 
well  when  feen  too  near;  not  unlike  the 
{tone  ufed  for  building  at  Matlock,  but  lefs 
porous,  and  at  a fmall  distance  looks  like 
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new  Portland  ftone.  Such  is  the  appear- 
ance  of  St.  Peter’s.  One  would  think 
it  had  fcarcely  been  finifhed  a twelvemonth. 
The  pediment,  as  has  been  often  obferved, 
is  too  fmall,  and  the  whole  weft  front  far 
inferior  in  majefty  to  that  of  our  St.  Paul’s, 
except  the  colonade  ; and  I am  not  fure  whe- 
ther that,  however  magnificent  as  a part, 
does  not  leffen  the  effedt  of  the  church  itfelf. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  two  fountains 
perpetually  playing;  their  vaft  volume  of  wa- 
ters, thrown  into  various  forms  by  the  wind, 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  objedts  imaginable.  Rome 
is  the  only  place  to  fee  really  fine  fountains  ; 
how  different  from  the  impertinent  fquirts 
of  Verfailles  ! We  found  by  our  valet,  that 
the  old  ftory  of  Queen  Chriftina’s  fuppofing 
thefe  Roman  fountains  to  be  made  to  play 
on  purpofe  to  amufe  her,  is  now  transferred 
to  the  prefent  Queen  of  Naples.  This  is 
the  common  fate  of  fuch  anecdotes. 

But  although  St.  Paul’s  may  very  well 
bear  a comparifon  with  St.  Peter’s  as  to  its 
outfide,  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  wuthin 
is  decided  indeed  ! Lefs,  perhaps,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  architedture  than  cleanlinefs,  light- 
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fomenefs,  and,  above  all,  richnefs  of  decora- 
tion.  The  veftibule  too  is  totally  wanting 
in  St.  Paul’s. 

On  entering  the  church,  we  were  fenfible 
of  the  effect  fo  generally  mentioned,  its 
not  appearing  fo  large  as  we  expedted  ; but 
this  idea  wore  away  every  time  afterwards. 
At  the  firft  vifit  we  were  too  much  diftradted 
by  the  variety  of  objedts,  to  attend  to  any 
thing  properly.  We  therefore  took  a cur- 
fory  view  of  the  whole,  and  often  returned 
afterwards  with  new  pleafure  to  the  fame 
magnificent  fcene.  As  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  the  reader  in  what  order  we  faw 
things,  I fhall  colledl:  together,  under  one 
view,  a few  of  our  remarks  made  at  different 
times,  avoiding  as  much  as  poffible  faying 
what  others  have  faid,  or  at  leaft  avoiding 
faying  it  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  great  pilafters  of  the  nave  are  only 
coloured  to  imitate  blue  and  white  marble, 
although  the  reft  of  the  building  and  decora- 
tions are  almoft  all  of  different  kinds  of  mar- 
ble. How  eafily  might  St.  Paul’s  be  paint- 
ed in  the  fame  manner ! or  if  onlv  white- 
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Vrafhed,  what  an  advantage  would  it  be  to 
ks  appearance  ! 

The  fuperb  canopy  of  bronze  over  the 
high  altar,  and  the  hundred  filver  lamps 
continually  burning  before  it,  are  defcribed 
in  every  book.  The  glorious  dome  above, 
conilrudted  with  a lightnefs  and  magnificence 
equally  furprifing  and  pleafing  to  the  be- 
holder, has  been  as  often  defcribed;  but 
words  cannot  do  it  juftice,  nor  would  I 
have  any  one  hope  to  get  an  adequate  idea 
of  it  by  contemplating  the  gloomy  cupola 
of  St.  Paul’s* 

The  aides  are  occupied  by  a number  of 
altars,  the  altar-pieces  of  which  are  accurate 
copies,  in  mofaic,  of  the  moft  celebrated 
pictures  in  Rome,  which  by  this  means  are 
immortalized;  for  nothing  but  the  entire 
downfall  of  the  building  can  ever  do  thefe 
mofaics  the  lead  injury,  while  the  originals 
are  daily  approaching  to  decay. 

The  befi:  in  the  church  is  perhaps  that  of 
St.  Petronilla,  after  the  picture  of  Guercino, 
preferved  in  the  Palace  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
cfteemed  one  of  the  four  firft  pi&ures  in 
Rome;  for  the  only  three  allowed  to  be  com- 
parable 


parable  to  It  are,  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael,  the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino, 
and  the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs  of  Daniel 
de  Volterra,  or  rather  Michael  Angelo.  So 
connoifleurs  have  ’ decided,  and  it  becomes 
us  humbly  to  afient.  I only  beg  leave  not 
to  confine  my  admiration  entirely  within 
fuch  narrow  limits.  To  fay  the  truth,  I 
have  contemplated  many  pictures  with  more 
pleafure  than  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael. 
The  want  of  keeping,  in  making  the  hill  fo 
low,  is  a glaring  abfurdity ; and  with  refpeCt 
to  our  Saviour,  with  Mofes  and  Elias  hang- 
ing in  the  air,  three  figures  of  elder  pith 
fufpended  by  threads,  and  electrified  fo  as  to 
repel  each  other,  would  have  nearly  the 
fame  attitudes. 

The  mofaics  of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Se- 
baftian,  and  the  death  of  St.  Jerome,  after 
Domenichino,  St.  Baiil  faying  mafs,  after 
Subleyras,  with  fome  others,  are  excellent, 
and  inferior  to  the  pictures  from  which  they 
are  taken  in  fome  minutiae  of  drawing  only, 
as  the  Abbe  Richard  obferves. 

The  fculptures  of  this  magnificent  church 
are  lcarcely  lefs  worthy  our  attention.  The 
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mod  finking  of  all  is  the  bas-relief  of  Attila 
prevented  from  approaching  Rome  by  the 
apparitions  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the 
air.  It  confifts  of  a number  of  figures  as 
large  as  life,  byAlgardi,  of  whom  I fhall  have  t 

more  to  fay  in  fpeaking  of  Bologna.  This 
fculpture  is  placed  over  the  altar  of  St.  Leo, 
in  whofe  pontificate  the  event  it  reprefents 
was  faid  to  have  happened.  For  though  the 
ftory  is  allowed  by  catholic  writers  to  be^a 
fable,  it  was  too  good  a ftory  to  be  loft.  The 
holy  fathers  have  therefore  permitted  it  to 
be  perpetuated,  even  in  the  fandtuary  of 
pretended  truth.  The  more  enlightened 
fpedtator  may  take  it  as  an  allegory,  while 
the  multitude,  if  they  pleafe,  may  believe 
it  as  gofpel.  If  an  error,  it  is  one  on  the 
right  fide. 

Of  all  the  ftatues  of  faints  in  the  nave 
and  tribune,  the  moft  celebrated,  at  leaft  in 
French  books,  is  St.  Dominic  by  Le  Gros, 
becaufe  the  artift  was  a Frenchman.  The 
faint  is  juftly  reprefented  as  a furious  zealot, 
and  accompanied  by  his  ufual  emblem,  a 
dog  with  a lighted  torch  in  his  mouth  ; an 
emblem  fo  infernal,  that  when  I firft  faw 
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it  attributed  to  this  faint  and  his  order,  in 
that  bitter  fatire  the  Monachologia , I took 
it  for  a farcafin,  as  I fhould  the  ftatue  in 
queftion,  if  I had  met  with  it  in  a profane- 
place.  The  fculptor  has  given  fuch  a diabo- 
lical countenance  to  the  animal,  that  I know 
not  whether  he  or  his  mailer  be  the  moll 
ill-looking  dog  of  the  two. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  dead 
Ghrift  on  her  lap,  one  of  the  earliell  works 
of  Michael  Angelo,  is  unpleafant  in  defign, 
and  lliff  and  hard  in  execution  ; but  the  ex- 
preflion  is  affe&ing,  though  far  inferior  to 
that  of  his  inimitable  bas-relief  of  the  fame 
fubjedl  in  the  Albergo  at  Genoa. 

Of  the  monuments,  that  of  Queen  Chrif- 
tina  claims  our  attention,  more  on  her  ac- 
count than  its  own.  That  of  the  Countefs 
Matilda  has  more  merit ; but  her  figure  is 
too  fhort  to  be  graceful,  according  to  the 
prefent  falhion.  Thofe  of  the  different 
Popes  are  of  various  merit;  but  having  been 
chiefly  the  work  of  Bernini,  are  in  a heavy- 
turgid  manner.  The  children  upon  that  of 
Urban  VIII.  are  remarkably  fo ; but  the 
head  of  Charity  is  charming,,  and  the  figure 
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of  the  Pope  very  good.  This  maufoleum 
is  neverthelefs  principally  remarkable  for  the 
happy  thought  of  the  three  bees,  which  are 
the  arms  of  the  Pope,  difperfed  upon  his 
tomb,  in  allufion  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family  after  his  death,  his  nephews  having 
been  obliged  to  fly  to  the  piotedion  of 
France.  What  ihall  we  fay  to  De  laLande, 
who,  although  this  moll  beautiful  and  ftrik- 
ing  allegory  was  pointed  out  to  him,  could 
not  underhand  it  ? See  his  Voyage,  tom . 3. 
p.  467. 

Oppofite  to  this  hands  the  tomb  of  Paul  III. 
by  William  Della  Porta,  very  celebrated,  and 
not  undefervedly,  as  a compofition.  The 
figure  of  Prudence  is  faid  by  fome  to  repre^ 
fent  a mihrefs  of  this  good  Pope’s,  and  that 
of  Juhice  his  natural  daughter.  Whether 
it  be  fo  or  not,  I fhould  not  apprehend  being 
led  into  any  imprudence,  as  Magnani  deli- 
cately calls  it,  by  the  charms  of  this  lah> 
mentioned  lady,  as  is  faid  to  have  happened 
to  a certain  amorous  abbe,  before  her  pre- 
fent  drapery  of  bronze  was  adjuhed.  I 
think  her  by  no  means  fo  very  enchant- 
ing. 
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The  ftatue  of  Truth  on  tire  monument 
of  Alexander  VII.  has  likewife  been  clothed 
for  fimilar  reafons  ; the  covering  the  artift 
had  given  her  not  being  thought  fufficient 
where  there  are  fo  many  “ holy  men  of  God” 
in  the  way.  This  monument  is  one  of  the 
molt  admired  compofitions  of  Bernini, 
though  the  work  of  his  old  age.  Over  a 
door,  made  to  reprefent  the  entrance  of  the 
tomb,  is  a vaft  piece  of  drapery  of  Sicilian 
marble ; from  under  which  Death  appears 
preparing  to  ftrike  the  Pope,  who  is  kneeling 
above,  accompanied  by  Juftice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth.  To  the  two  laft  he 
had  no  claim,  and  confequently  but  little  to 
the  firft.  The  ‘figure  of  Alexander  exp  relies 
but  too  juftly  his  -freaking  hypocritical  cha- 
racter ; and  I could  not  help  thinking,  that 
Truth  fhrinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  folds  of 
the  drapery,  feemed  afhamed  to  own  him 
as  her  friend. 

Near  this  is  the  fepulchre  of  Innocent  XI. 
much  killed  by  the  faithful,  though  he  has 
not  yet  been  canonized ; and  over  the  door 
of  the  ftaircafe  is  a neat  monument  for  the 
pretended  Queen  of  England,  wife  of  James  III* 
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vrhh  her  portrait  in  mcfaiC  ; at  the  back  of 
which,  on  the  flairs,  may  be  feen  a grey 
marble  farcophagus  con-dining  her  body. 
This  prince's  was  generally  beloved  at  Rome. 
A certain  traveller  or  \ cry  high  rank  is  laid 
to  have  met  with  afharp  rebuff  on  throwing 
out  home  fare  abas  at  feeing  her  monument. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  is  a lingu- 
lar tomb  of  bronze,  not  much  railed  above 
the  ground,  erected  by  Pope  Julius  II.  who 
is  alfo  buried  here,  in  memory  of  his  uncle 
and  predeceffor,  Sixtus  IV.  The  bas-reliefs 
are  in  a hard  dry  ftyle. 

We  defeended  into  the  fubterraneous 
chapels,  under  the  great  dome,  where  are  the 
bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  and  many 
other  relicks  ; with  a profufion  of  fculptures, 
mofaics,  and  inferiptions  of  the  earlier  ages 
of  Chriltianity,  taken  from  the  former 
church  which  flood  in  this  place,  the  door 
of  which  is  partly  preserved,  and  forms  that 
of  this  fubterraneous  church ; for  it  was 
thought  too  faqred  to  be  deftroyed  when  the 
new  one  was  built.  Here  reft  the  bodies  of 
many  P /pes  inclosed  in  {tone  tombs,  fome 
of  them  with  their  effigies,  as  that  of  Alex- 
Vol.  I.  A a andet 
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ander  VI.  others  with  their  names  only. 
Among  them  I obferved  that  of  the  old 
Pretender,  called  James  III.  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  died  in  1766,  or  17 67.  His 
body  is  to  be  removed  frorp  hence  into  a 
monument  intended  to  be  eredted  oppofite 
to  that  of  his  confort  above  mentioned. 

The  new  facrifty  adjoining  to  St.  Peter’s 
Church  is  a fumptuous  edifice.  The  prefent 
Pope,  whofe  ftatue  appears  in  the  veftibule, 
has  had  the  completion  of  this  building 
much  at  heart,  and  it  is  now  finifhed.  The 
furniture  is  all  of  yellow  fatin  wood  with 
mouldings  of  various  brown  woods,  ex- 
tremely elegant.  On  the  whole,  the  tafte 
of  this  building  is  not  of  the  firfl  rank,  and 
in  many  parts  it  reminds  one  of  the  Grecian 
painter,  who,  not  being  able  to  draw  Helen 
handfome,  was  determined  at  leaft  to  make 
her  rich. 

One  fine  afternoon,  the  13th  of  April, 
wre  afeended  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  even 
into  the  ball,  where  we  found  a Swediih 
infeription,  fignifying  that  Guftavus  III. 
had  been  there  before  us.  The  view  from 
hence  rewarded  us  for  all  our  pains,  which 
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were  not  inconfiderable,  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  afeent  is  very  bad,  the  ladders  not  being 
near  fo  well  contrived  as  thofe  in  St.  Paul’s. 
We  then  walked  round  the  galleries  within 
the  dome,  and  faw  that  ftupendous  fabrick 
in  a new  point  of  view,  with  its  large  mo- 
faics,  admirably  well  calculated  to  have  an 
effect  when  feen  from  below.  They  are  in 
the  moll  complete  prefervation,  and  every 
part  is  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  vaults  of 
the  nave  and  aides  are  differently  ornament- 
ed, being  difpofed  in  oblong  compartments 
of  ftucco  work,  in  white  and  gold,  as  is 
the  roof  of  the  veftibule.  This  kind  of  ceil- 
ing is,  in  my  opinion,  the  richeft  in  effect, 
as  well  as  the  mo  ft  proper  of  all.  It  is  mor- 
tifying to  fee  a fine  painting  placed  in  the 
only  part  of  an  apartment  in  which  a fpec- 
tator  cannot  fee  it  with  eafe,  as  is  precifely 
the  cafe  with  a painted  ceiling.  Thefe  per- 
formances are  often  indeed  fo  full  of  diftor- 
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tions,  meant  for  forelhortening  and  perfpec- 
tive,  and  fo  defective  in  colouring,  that  a 
connoiffeur  is  fatisfied  with  a fingle  glance 
of  them  ; but  he  cannot  get  rid  of  their 
cffeT ; their  glaring  and  fcattered  colours 
2 deftroy 


deftroy  the  harmony  of  every  thing  in  the 
room,  and  the  eye  has  no  where  to  repore. 
The  modern  fafhion  of  painting  ceilings  in 
minute  compartments,  which  is  like  fetting 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  with  miniatures,  is 
free  from  the  disadvantages  above  mention- 
ed ; becaufe  the  paintings  are  aloio't  inviii- 
ble,  and  unlefs  pointed  out  to  us,  may  to- 
efcape  notice.  Bat  if  ceilings  mult  be 
highly  enriched,  their  deb;:  n Ihould  never- 
thelefs  be  fimple  and  uniform,  and  their 
whole  effedt  fhould  ftrike,  rather  than  any 
particular  parts.  I have  no  where  feen  a 
vaulted  ceiling  of  white  and  gold  fo  happily 
employed,  as  in  a room  at  Harewood,  in 
Yorkftiire,  the  noble  feat  of  Lord  Kare- 
WGod.  It  is  rather  more  elegant  than  thcfe 
of  St,  Peter’s,  and  harmonizes  more  perfect- 
ly with  the  reft  of  the  apartment. 
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